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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



At a time when the condition of Cuba and its 
people has been forced upon the attention of the 
civilized world by another sanguinary contest 
between Spain and its Great Antillan colony, there 
is no need of an apology for the appearance of the 
present work. 

The American people, especially, have an abiding 
interest in Cuba, not alone as a matter of sentiment, 
but by reason of extensive commercial rehitions with 
the island and of the important economic facts 
resulting from those relations; the condition of 
Cuba and the Cubans largely concerns us, and a 
disturbance of those conditions affects our material 
interests in many ways. Since the beginning of 
1895 the prolonged contention between the Cuban 
colonists and the mother country, which in the past 
has resulted in numerous insurrections and in a 
devastating civil war of ten years* duration, has 
again been taken out of the domain of parliamentary 
discussion by a resort to force. The political agita- 
tion for administrative reforms and a due measure 
of self government which has constantly and j)er- 
sistently been maintained by the progressive par- 
ties among the Cuban people, especially since the 




t'ltiliirf of the Spaiiigli governmeiil lo (levelojx- tiie 
reforms iiKifed upon bv the ('om|iroiiuse of ISTH, 
Hhs again bet^ii replticerl hv an insurrectionary 
movement tlial has sproad ov^r the {ireiiter part of 
the inlanil of Cuba. Again the ('iil>an question, 
turgid with the wrongK of cpnturiew, tliatorted by 
social in i scon cept ions and liy political chicanery, an 
anachronism at the close nf the IWth cenlnry. \s 
illuminated by the torch of war. 

But the gleam of liallle lire il]uniiiniti't;Hti liiHtoric 
subject in lait a garish and imperfect liglit. Itf 
varioUH phasen are brought out in gm.t8 relief ngainut 
a Mimbre ttackground and nnch pi'e><entation!< are 
necesHarily misleading in their natuix>. in the midst 
of the confutiion and turmoil incident to a cla«}i of 
arms, tiitalement^ of fact, diacuasioiiH of opinion and 
uonl«ntionK of argnmeni inevitably partake of the 
heat of the confliet and are apt to lie over-colored by 
)>ae<sioii or prejuilice. Aflect«d by iheHe conditions, 
the press and Ihe Irihune are alike prone to give ex- 
pression to the rainins of the conflict, riither Ihaii 
the calmly ascertained causes which underlie ami 
have produced it ; the real impoH of those causes is 
apl t" he obsi'ureii by the bittemesM of pirtirianship 
and the far-reai-hing significance of ihcir etfect^ 
hidden in the smoke of battle. 

To afford u true light under such circumstances 
there is need of u comiietent and acknowledged 
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authority, whose position is conceded and whose 
standpoint is fully i*ecognized ; an authority un- 
affected by the nuicors of the moment, actuated by 
logical and well-determined motives and influenced 
by considerations apart from present exigencies. 
8uch a light is afforded by the vohnne l)efore us. 

It renders accessible to Knglish readei-s Raimundo 
Cabrera's Cvha y »us jueceH. That work, as will be 
found not*)d in its admirable prologue l)y Rafael 
Montoro, attracted univei-sal attention throughout 
the Spanish-speaking world at the time of its first 
publication in 1887. Since then it has gone through 
eight editions in the Spanish, and has been accepted 
as a faithful reflex of public opinion among the 
liberal thinkers not only of Cuba, but of the mother 
country as well. The work affords the most compre- 
hensive and thorough statement of the Cuban ques- 
tion that has thus far emanated from the j)ress ; it 
has stood the t«st of criticism and review bv all 

« 

parties in (Juba and in Spain, and remains an un- 
questioned and unimpeached authority on the sub- 
ject of Cuba and the Cubans. 

The idea of presenting this work to the English 
speaking public had been conceived by the {)resent 
editor some years ago, when, as pul)lisher of the 
seventh Spanish edition, he became minutely con- 
versant with its contents. The author's permission 
to translate the work was then obtained with that 
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end ill view, aud now, with the j;rowiiig interest 
of tlip Aniericim jieople in tlie struggle between 
Hpain and its rebellious colonists, an Knglisli 
tmnfllHtion of this standard work will ['H[iecially 
t^ommend itself. In view of tlie existing aituation 
of affairs, the editor has deemed it pmper to oonfinn 
the trani^lation to the text as it was published in the 
Spanish edition of 1891, which was the seventh of 
the series and the last which received the revision 
of the author, he having then augmented his pre- 
vious work with numei-ous notes ami supplemented 
il with appendices and illustrations. A brief sum- 
mary of descriptive and historical <lHta, which the 
author, writing for a Spaui.th and particularly a 
Cuban public, naturally regarded as unnecessary, 
has been added to this translation by the editor, and 
the illustrations of the original work have been in- 
creaseil by a number of photographic views and a 
map of the island and its surroundings. 

Sefior ('abrera has dealt with his subject-matter 
from the vantage ground of an acknowledged leader- 
ship of the Autonomist party of Cuba. His state- 
ments may therefore be regarded as an expression 
of that element of the Cuban j>eopIe whose hojies 
of \\n' future of their country have lieen based on 
the lx<lief that their aspirations could l>e realized 
through an effective system of Autonomy, and who 
looked forward to achieving their political aims by 
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constitutional agitation, rather than by the possibly 
shorter but immeasurably more costiv metho<l of a 
resort to arms. The earnest and thoufjjhtful leaders 
of the Autonomists base<) their contention for a 
peaceful propaganda of the i*efonn movement u|K)n 
the fact that socio-political problems which, a gene- 
ration ago, seemed im|>ossibIe of determination ex- 
cept by force, were now ()|)en for solution by appeals 
to justice and to reason; that the intelli^enc(^ and 
education upon which they relied were IxMn^ ra[)idly 
<lisseminated by the spread of connnerce and of in- 
dustry; that the spirit of the times was nnikin^ 
strongly for their cause and that the progress of 
modem thought and enlightenment, slow though it 
was in making an impi'ess on Spanish policy, might 
still with confidence be left to work its wav in (.'uba. 
as it had worked and was yet working throiighonl 
the civilized world. Cabrera's l)ook indeed, as voic- 
ing the demands of the Cuban [M»opl(^ for reforms 
which Spain has constantly post|K)ned or ahsolnt^^ly 
refused, has commanded the recognition and res|>ect 
of the advanced rank of Spanisl) statesmen. 

The original publication of this work in the 
Spanish, as already noted, marked an era in the agi- 
tation for Cuban Home Rule. It was |Mit forth, 
as is indicated by Montoro in his Prologue, and hy 
the author in his introductory chaptei-, as a refutji- 
tion of statements by a Peninsular writer, published 
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in !i book entillpd " Ouhn y mi genfr" (( \i\hi mul it- 
People), mid lieDce proceeds iijioii « plan of itisserta- 
tion which Cabrera found forced uiioii liiin. But the 
latter'fl work is much iiiorf than ii polemic; it taken ii 
wider nw«^l> and presents a broad and philosophic 
atatemeiitof it« subject. With wholarly insight and 
thorough analysis, Cabi'era traces the existing social, 
[M>litical,and econoniio condition of Cuba and the Cu- 
bans witli a facile [icn. in brief but coinpivheusivc 
outlines and in a lucid and trenchant style. He 
elucidates the needs and aspirations of the Cuban 
people as evinced by (bat {)ortinn of the cnnnnunity 
of which ('abrera himself is a typical rejiresenlalive, 
the thouglitful, conservative and sul>stantial ele- 
tiientA of society, which form the trui- basis of the 
social structure. It was these elements that com- 
posed the Autonomist jMirty of Cuba, which sought, 
througli every iMWsible [leaccful effort, lo move the 
Home Government to a ivcofinition nf ibi- needs of 
the times, of the demand^ of justice, and of the dic- 
tates of an enlightened self-interest, and it is these 
elements which must fonn in Cuba, as in nil civilized 
societies, the foundation whereon the [uniting recoEi- 
stmction of the community must eventually 1* 
based. 

Lulls I^nwAKii Lkvv. 



Philadelphia. Felrruary. 1896. 
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PROLOGUE. 



The extraordinary success attained by the first 
edition of "Cuba y Sus Jueces" (Cuba and its 
Critics) has aflforded ample proof of the great merit 
of the work and of its eminent opportuneness. As 
regards the former, it is fully attested by the warm 
eulogies accorded the work by the entire liberal 
Press of Cuba, by the evident alarm manifested in 
the reactionary organs and by the unusual gladness 
with which the good people of Cuba, laying aside 
for the time their various concerns, have sought, 
almost unanimously, a grateful solace in the pages 
of this fascinating and patriotic book. On the 
other hand, no more thorough demonstration of 
its fitness for the occasion could be j)Ossible than 
the fact that this book, for some days after its 
appearance, completely monopolized the attention 
of the public, the discussion of its contents replac- 
ing all other topics of current interest, not only in 
newspaper polemics but also in the conversation 
and spontaneous comments of the people. 

The present prologue cannot, therefore, be like 
ordinary compositions of this class. Its object 
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cannot be the presentation to the public of a work 
already celebmted, nor the introduction of an au- 
thor already ^o distinguished ; but it appears to me 
desirable, for various reasons, to record with reference 
to the latter a few circumstances which enhance 
our estimate of the originality as well of the noble 
purpose of his work. 

It will be well, however, that we speak with re- 
serve, inasmuch as it is in the nature of things 
political that the generous plaudits of a fair and 
impartial public are counteracted, or more properly 
speaking, are sought to be counteracted, by the 
coarse attacks of disappointed adversaries. These 
attacks attest the merits of the book, and afford 
sufficient proof even were there no other evidence. 

No one attains to moral or inlellectual authority, 
least of all, certainly, in the domain of politics, 
without incurring many a secret hate and lasting 
antipathy, errors which are gradually corrected or 
chimerical anibition.s which are finally overcome in 
the path of the victor. 

Looking forward, then, as one may, to this inevit- 
able fate of all who are worthy and more especially of 
all who struggle, 1 woLiId remark that Senor Cabrera 
affonis in the story of his own life the best commen- 
tary on his work. A son of the soil, he owes to his 
own efforts, notwithstanding his youth, all that he 
has acquired, position, wealth and fame. To those 
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who persist in accusing the Cuban of being indolent 
or apathetic, of lacking enterprise, activity or per- 
severance, Cabrera's life affords an answer more elo- 
quent even than his interesting book. Well may so 
creditable a production receive the testimony of the 
author of this prologue, united as he is with Cabrera 
by the ties of an old friendship, dating back to the 
sweet years of childhood and the ineffaceable mem- 
ories of school. Cabrera is one of the class of self- 
made men, the true warrant of the culture and the 
progress of all new countries, where the individual 
has all the task of accomplishing results, and has 
the impulse to their accomplishment. The first, 
because a new social organism precludes the exist- 
ence of classes privileged by law or custom, and of 
traditional institutions which, in communities of 
an extended history, appear as an expression of 
that history, and partake with the individual, in 
priority even to the latter, in the work of social 
development. The second, the impulse to action, 
inasmuch as it is the characteristic of immigrants 
and their immediate descendants in new communi- 
ties, to which they are drawn by a spirit of adven- 
ture and by a yearning for liberty and an eagerness 
for fortune, to repel all social ingredients and all 
constraints of government which remind them of 
their circumstances in the old country, where the 
feeling of restraint and ill-condition had finally 
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brought them to dare all the risks of u new life, in 
a distant land and under unknpwn circuiiistauces. 

The true cause of the relative backwanlness of 
Spanish America ami of the enormous difficulties 
with which it had to contend in establishing on a 
solid basis its political and economic organization, 
cannot, in the opinion of the highest authorities, 
be other than the error committed by our ancestors 
in disregarding the supreme necessity, felt by every 
colony and by every colonist, of individual and 
social expansion, a principle which, on the contrary 
has been fully recogni/ed iu Anglo-Saxon America, 
where such admirable progress hasi Ijeen attained. 

Giervinus has compared in the classic pages of his 
famous introduction to Ihe Histimj of the Nineteenth 
Centuri/, the ditferent spirit to which the policies of 
the British and Spanish colonizations have respect- 
ively responded, proving how far superior in this 
respect was always the former over the latter. The 
English colonist, upon his departure for new terri- 
tories, loaves behind him the the historic institu- 
tions, social complications and the rigid prescrip- 
tions and limitations which are the product of for- 
mer centuries. The Spaniard, on the other hand, 
enamoured of an impossible unifonnity, has striven 
to reproduce in newly discovered territories, with all 
its characteristic elements, the same organization as 
that which the stormy march of events had created in 
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the mother country. He has tried to establish, as 
Leroy Beaulieu points out, "old societies in new 
countries," without spontaneity or life of their own; 
an evil which Merivale found to be the root of all 
the misfortunes that afflict Spanish America, as also 
of the turbulent uprisings that finally culminated 
in its separation from the common nationality. 

This erroneous idea of assimilation still holds 
sway and one of its most natural and lamentable 
results is the deplorable antagonism that never 
ceases in Spanish colonies to divide into hostile camps 
the Europeans and the Americans. Under the shadow 
of a suspicious and jealous tutelage which condemns 
as calamitious and criminal every idea of expan- 
sion, always so necessary in new societies, the proud 
and dominating spirit of those who assert them- 
selves as the true representatives of the national in- 
terest, violently bursts forth, stirring up among the 
settlers of metropolitan origin the most cruel enmity 
ag^ainst the natives of the countrv in whieli thev 
live. 

Thus becomes developed that psychological con- 
dition, described in so masterlv a manner bv John 
Stuart Mill in the suggestive lines which serve as 
fitting epigram to this work, and which if ever, 
in a restricted sense, applicable to English coloniza- 
tion, could, unfortunately, always be applied with 
more or less positiveness to the Spanish colonial 
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antecedents, whatever of political ties and institu- 
tions it brought from the old Euro[»ean soil, seems 
to have arisen in its pathway as an insurmountable 
obataclf, or bound up its limljs with unyielding 
bonds. Favored by nature on every side, it has 
gathered only a harvest of evils from its social and 
politi(^-.al organization." — He^'ista OuIkhui, Septem- 
ber, 1887. 

The first part of Mr, Verona's observation is 
exceedingly imjiortant, as it establishes, in our 
judgment, the just title of the Cuban people to con- 
sider themselves as a people, with perfect right to 
colonial autonomy. It furthermore solves one of 
the most interesting of the problems which press 
upon the colonists to-day, viz.: that of the adapta- 
bility ami capacity for indefinite reproduction of the 
white race in the torrid zone, which, up to the 
present time, have been considered negatively by 
most writers, with di.scouraging and |>essimistic 
conclusions, forgetting possibly that races may 
change acconiing to their envii'onment. The iso- 
thermie lines so precisely traced by I. Guyot in the 
map which accompanies his remarkable Lettrex sur 
la Politii/ue Coloniafe, appeared to lje definitive only 
a short time ago. It is true that in tlm works of 
Rochard, Bordier and of (juyot himself, an excep- 
tion is noted in favor of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, as more apt in establishing themselves and 
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multiplying in our zone. Trae it is al»o that tlie 
physical conditions of our beautiful island, and its 
topographical peculiarities, render it manifestly 
better adapted than any other tropical country for 
the acclimatization of the Koutli- European. The 
observation of N'erona is above all decisive as 
regards the complete tracing out of the pi-ohlem, 
indicating as it does the possibility of ethnological 
varieties, whose adaptability will in Cuba exceed all 
our hopes, if not disturbed in their development by 
monstrous political conditions, for whose reform 
we must resolutely struggle. 

We need not deprecate these hopes as being 
exaggerated, if we consider how va^^t is the field 
which presents itself, even in our uninhabited 
domain, not alone for the development of the exist- 
ing population, but to increasing numlMTH of new 
immigrants and their descendants. Acconling to 
the highest estimates there are in Cuba hut 12.S4 in- 
habitants to the M<iuiire kiloinotre. Calculate now the 
time and the effort necessary for our connnunity to 
reach even a medium density of populatioTi, such as 
is considered in other countries as but » jmrtial 
occupancy of the soil. Development, it is main- 
tained, can follow only upon our ri'gcneration, and 
this is impossible so long as the conditions to which 
we are subjected are not essentiiiMy refoniicil. 

But, can these conditions possibly Yte reformed? 



Ib it permissible to hope for better days when, 
to quote the phrase of a Spanish statesman, 
"the reigti of justice in Cuba shall begin?" This 
is the crucial poir.t of the question. It is certainly 
not necessary for the author of this prologue to state 
that he does not figure among the pessimists. He may 
permit himself to believe, without being accused of 
lack of modesty, that this fact is well known by all 
who are acquainted with the political affairs of the 
country. It is not to be denied, however, that the 
difficulties are most grave. But whatever tiolution 
the courwe of time may attbrd this fateful problem, 
we may feel sure of this, that we cannot obtain 
peace of mind nor lasting tranquillity, neither pros- 
perity nor true civilization, so long as we do not 
put an end to the enmity between the two elements 
of our white population. On harmimy ilej>euds our 
welfare as surely as that discord breeds all our evils 
and dangers. Certain it is that this happy union will 
not be accomplished until the day when a full meas- 
ure of self-government, founded on liberty and justice, 
render impossible ut once the daring imposition of 
the i>owers that be and the just resentment of the 
oppressed victims. Then, and then only, will Cuba 
be saved for herself and for Spain. 

Rafari. Mostoro. 

Sepletitlitr 10, IS87. 




** If there be a fact to which all experience testi- 
fieSy it is that when a country holds another in 
subjection^ the individuals of tht, ruling people 
who resort to the foreign country to make their 
fortunes^ are of all others those who most need 
to be held under powerful restraint. They are 
always one of the chief difficulties of the govern- 
ment . A rmed with the prestige and filled with the 
scornful overbear ingness of the conquering nation^ 
they have the feelings inspired by absolute power ^ 
vnthout its sense of responsibility * * * * The 
utmost efforts of the public authorities are not 
enough for the effectual protection of the weak 
against the strong ^ and of all the strong^ the Euro- 
pean settlers are the strongest. * * * * They 
think the people of the country mere dirt under 
their feet; it seems to them, monstrous that any 
rights of the natives should stand in the way of 
their smallest pretensions ; the simplest act of 
protection to the inhabitants against any act of 
power on their part which they may consider 
useful to their commercial objects ^ they denounce, 
and sincerely regard as an injury. * * * * 
The Qovernment, itself free from this spirit, is 
never able sufficiently to keep it down in the young 
and raw even of its oum civil and military offi- 
cers, over whom it has so much inore control than 
over the independent residenis.^'' 

JOHN STUART MILL, 

{On "Representative Govern ment,^^ Chapter XV III.) 
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No. a. MoRRO Castlb. Emthancs to tub Port or Havana. 

KxpUANATORrlBTRODl'CTWS—TnKPORToy Havana— Tub Harbor 
OmciAl-s— CuHTOn House Bxaiumatiohb— Htkbbts of thb City 

— ARCHITBCTURALPeCVLIARITIEH— ('lIARACTRRNTlCSOFTllBCrrT 

Crowds— The Nborobh and tkb CiiiSEflB— Thk "Seitiox or 
HTsnsB"— Other fBATUREH. 

An easy-going writer, signing himself F. Moreno, 
who was bom in the neighborhood, probably, of 
the Sierra Morena or of Albarracin, and wlio 
came to Cuba evidently in search of gold coins, 
found, in their stead, alas! only torn and filthy 
banknotes, difficult, at best, to get hold of or to cash 
in the Banco de Espaiia. He escaped the dreaded 
"Yellow Jack," and quite likely landed io Havana at 
the wharf of San Francisco; he doubtless sauntered 
through the streets of La Muralla, O'Reilly, and 
San Miguel; met in the evenings some congenial 
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spirits, liis countrymen, at the "Louvre": frequented 
the Cervantes Theatre; lived on the public revenue; 
visited a few odd famTlies of the few stray natives 
of his Province, and so obtained from the Island 
which bore the burden of his personality only such 
impressions as can be derived from such centres and 
auch places. He discussed public aSairs only in the 
company of small office clerks and Iheir boon com- 
panions, and at last, becoming weary of h is surround- 
ings, or, perchance, disappointed at not reaping a 
harvest of gold pieces or banknotes in the unhappy 
land of the sugar-c-ane, he thought it best to return 
whence he came — to Madrid, centre of culture, 
focus of office -seek ei-s, metropolis where art, litera- 
ture, talent and the court ministers are gathered to- 
gether. This writer, who according to the an- 
nouncement of the publishers ap|>ears to have 
written of other things, has dedicated to you, Paco, 
a work entitled "Culm and it.-) People," which I 
have read with interest, which has made me laugh 
at times and incensed me at others, and which, 
altogether, has but served tn strengthen my long 
established opinion of the little love which our 
Peninsular brothers bear us, and of that ungracious 
spirit of our race, which, while very proud and 
haughty, is constantly boasting a capacity fordoing 
great things — an ever certain sign of the small results 
it actually accomplishes — for example, the Colonies. 




I. 
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And it is for tlie purpose of iiiforniiiig you, friend 
Pace, not only of the doiogt^ of Sefior Moreno and 
his congeners, but also of the true causes which 
make the "moet beautiful land which human eyes 
ever saw" a theatre of all the "horrors of the 
moral world;" it is for this purjtoee I take the 
lil>erty of writing you the present and succeeding 
ietterw. 

Follow then, my narrative and my comments, 
and if you have the ardent blood of the good Cos- 
tilians in your veins, and wholesome ideas of patri- 
otism in your brain, prepare to agree with me that 
all the evil it possesses — which is no small matter, 
this much calumniated Cuban people — is the result 
of its Spanish colonization; and that the little or 
almost nothing which it has of good, is what it assimi- 
lates spontaneously from the American atmosphere. 

Let us enter Paco, Cuba, by the same route that 
F. Moreno took — whether by steamer or sailing 
vessel — through the mouth of the Morro; on either 
side are the ancient castles and fortresses which 
have cost and still cost much hard earned cash to 
maintain, and which guard in their moats the bloody 
memories of political convulsions to which we will 
not refer, but which would make the least sensitive 
reluctant to recall. Pray do not scrutinize loo 
closely the waters of the port. Tlie filth which is 
deposited in thick crusts at the bottom makes the 



waves muiidy, and its emanatiou», if we are to Ijelieve 
the (loctore of the country — reputed for their Iciiow- 
ledge and scientific attaiunieiits — constitute the 
jirincipal cause of yellow fever. It is quite true that 
while there is an abundance of filth, there is also a 
yearly collection of large sums by a Board of i'ort 
Wardens, whose numerous members are composed of 
Sfjaniarils that came to Cuba by the same route as 
Senor Moreno, and who will surely busy themselves 
in perceiving defects and^in criticising the country, 
but not in cleaning the jwrt. 

Do not investigate, either, the otiier services con- 
nected with the port; that of the police for example. 
Be very careful of your baggage and of your person 
among the boatmen, who are all old tars of the 
Spanish Navy, and proceed to make your landing on 
terra firma. You must quickly open your baggage 
and show your belongings, but do not alarm your- 
self. If you have it about you, give a dollar to the 
officer — who is, indeed, not a Cuban — and you will 
find this ordeal not at all a trying one. If you 
have occasion to deal with the Custom House you 
will discover that this matter of having your bag- 
gage searched or left unmolested is insignificant in 
comparison with examining the manifest of a valu- 
able cargo. 

We are now in the city; the streets are in truth 
narrow and dirty; they reveal at once the fiict that 
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the city was planned by the first settlers — natives of 
an European country. Some streets are indeed paved 
with Belgian blocks; this novelty dates from 1862 
and its introduction was celebrated with great 
festivities, but most of them are not so paved, for 
the Belgian blocks are imported from abroad and the 
City Fathers have not been able to afibrd the heavy 
duty imposed by the tariff. 

There is a drainage system, but so bad is it that 
it serves only as a receptacle for filth, and there is 
not enough water for cleaning purposes, here, where 
springs abound. Public improvements have cer- 
tainly not pre-occupied the Colonial Government, 
which, while appropriating eight millions one 
hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars for the 
maintenance of the army, allows one million two 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand for public works, 
and this almost entirely expended on the personnel. 

The buildings are for the most part low, like 
those in the towns of Andalusia. The first archi- 
tects were the Spanish settlers, and their plans and 
models have been preserved, thus giving to our cities 
a peculiar and characteristic stamp. Even the 
famous convents of San Juan de Dios, of Santo 
Domingo and others, built by the monks who flocked 
to Cuba from the earliest times, and which have 
been regarded as model edifices, were, and are yet, 
in the worst possible taste. 

2 
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In the streets you will come upon what is cer- 
tainly a motley crowd. The negroes, by their uuni* 
bers and their depth of color, will attract your 
atttention ; slavery will he recalled to your mind, 
transplanted by Europe to American tioii. The 
historian will no doubt remember that Spain re- 
ceived from England in 1817 four hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling to abolish the slave trade, 
and that Emancipation, first gradual (Moret law of 
1870), afterwards absolul* (Cortes of 1886), and 
never indemnified, is owing to the generous efforts 
of the Reformists, to the Revolutionists, and finally 
to the Cuban Autonomists, 

You will also see the Chinamen; a type which 
brings to memory another importation, that of the 
the coolie contract laborer, not to say slave ; a system 
against which the civilized world has at last cried 
out, while Spanish statesmen are cherishing the 
philanthropic idea of contracting for 400,000 more 
Chinamen, notwithstanding the treaty of Pekin, for 
employment in the agricultural work of Cuba. And 
it must not surprise you, Paco, that this degraded 
race has brouglit along its vices to Cuba; but what 
may truly astonish you is that this is but a new 
means of exploitation at the expense of public 
morals, and that through the gambling dens, etc., 
of the Chinese, many functionaries of the police, and 
other public employes, become enriched. 
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You will also see in the heart of the city, in 
the most thickly populated streets, a spectacle of 
never ceasing scandal and demoralization, but if 
you should mention this to one of those discontented 
members of society who abound in this country, or 
to some conscientious paterfamilias who is anxious 
for the moral education of his children, and who, 
by the way, Senor Moreno did not meet, he will tell 
you that there is in the Civil Government, never by 
chance entrusted to a Cuban,* a department called 
Section of Hygiene, whose duty is supposed to be 
the punishment and prevention of immorality, but 
which, disgraceful as it may seem, makes this but 
another source of revenue to the oflRcers. And like 
this Section of Hygiene which, by the way, is not a 
small detail of the administration of our Spanish 
Colony, you will see many other things which' 
Moreno has not pointed out to you, and which I 
will proceed to indicate in other letters. 



* Sioce tbe first publication of this book, Don Carloa 
Rodriguez Batista, a Cubao by blitb, baa beld tbe office of 
Civil Governor of Havaan. Altbougb educated lu Siialn 
and identified with its policy bis origiD must bave greatly 
contributed to forming bis good lut^Dtiona for the improve- 
ment or the moral condition of affalnt, but tbe many dif- 
ficulties and ol>HtacleB inherent in tbe general ayBt«m of 
government of the island are such that be was unable to 
execute them. SeRor Batista Is, however, one of those rare 
governore who bave left a pleasant memory in Cuba. 
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P. S. — You will likewise find in the heart of 
Havana (just as Moreno tells you) that the laundries, 
and particulariy the undertakers' establishments, 
instead of transacting their business quietly with pen, 
ink and paper, make a great sidewalk show of palls, 
candelabra and other trappings which are commonly 
used on funeral occasions. But you must not ignore 
the fact that there are municipal laws which forbid 
all this, yet ward officials who consent to it, City 
Councilors who are blind because they will not see. 
Governors whom this state of affairs does not con- 
cern, and a country that suffers it with patience. 
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Havana Isns as 
LoTTBiiY— The 
SACBiricES Dn 



UMTKLKIEB— Low COST OF LlVINO — THB BoVAI. 

NTBV Monopolized asu Exploitsd— Ohuam 



Permit me to tell you, Paco (whom I have not 
the distinguished honor of knowing), that your 
friend Don F. Moreno has not given you, as he pre- 
tends, a good or even an indifferent idea of the 
capital of the Great Antilles, 

Of what he has given abundant proof is his utter 
ignorance concerning it; and that he knows as 
little of Havana as all the genteel employes and 
bureaucrats that travel to and fro between Cuba 
and Madrid, by the National Steamship Line, and 
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who study in the island only the moat expedi- 
tious manner of accumulating money in order to 
spend it in Fornos and other like centres of Madrid. 
He pomposely entitles his book " Cuba y sit gente " 
"Cuba and its People," but far from describing 
Cuba, its political, social and economic conditions, 
he entertains you chatting about the streets of 
Havana and the manner of paving them, of a donen 
or so of individuals, of some third rate hotels and 
lodging houses and of all sorts of low places and 
their habitues. 

If these were the only resorts and social circles 
which he frequented it is not to be wondered that, 
so select a writer speaks evil and calumny of 
woman, of the family life and of the youth of Cuba 
to whose homes he was never admitted, and contact 
with which was repugnant to him, as is the 
atmosphere of virtue to the vicious man. 

As Moreno did not show you our hostelries, 
permit me to do so. It would not be strange if in 
Havana there were no comfortable hotels. The 
proprietora of these, like those in nearly all the 
other industries, hail from those famous Spanish 
provinces where Alexander Dumas and his travel- 
mg companions sought in vain for a place where 
they might Hnd relief from hunger and fatigue, and 
found in their extremity only a thimbleful of choc- 
olate for each person. 
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I should inform you, and can prove to you, my 
dearest Paco, that in Havana you can find innu- 
merable restaurants and inns where all, whether 
rich or poor, can satisfy their appetite with much or 
little money. Fortunately the land is naturally 
fertile, and offers in abundance many edible 
products. 

For fifty cents in paper, equivalent to twenty-five 
in silver, you can get an excellent breakfast at 
which bread, fresh meat and vegetables will not be 
wanting. For correspondingly more money you 
will find tables served with a luxury and good taste 
unsurpassed in Paris. Modest and cheap inns are 
everywhere to be found, and are a source of never 
ending comfort to the laboring classes. Do not 
doubt this, though Moreno assures you to the con- 
trary. The Cuban table is one of the most abund- 
ant, cheap and varied in existence ; that is precisely 
why the Cuban does not emigrate (and God knows 
he might well do so) and it is precisely on this 
account that Senor Moreno came to Cuba and will 
return only when expedient; and for this same 
reason his countrymen liave followed and will con- 
tinue to follow in his wake. 

The hotels, some of them yet conducted in primi- 
tive Spanish style, are improving, especially since 
the facilities of communication with the United 
States and the low rates of fare i>ermit Americans 



to come and wiuter among us and teach us how to 
install and direct these undertakings. Some of the 
hotels are now sumptuous establishments, where 
electric lights, reading rooms, elevators, and other 
comforts of American origin have been introduced, 




and where, quietly and without ado — admiring 
and praising the natural beauty of this unhappy 
land — have resided such noted travellers as Froude, 
Plant, Archbishop Corrigan, United States Senator 
John Sherman, and others of equal station. 

Inquire of these eminent persons, Paco, and not 
of the bull fighter Mazzantini, as your friend ad- 
vises, if it is not true that they have published in 
their respective countries, criticisms and impres- 
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sions of this island much more favorable and grati- 
fying to our national pride than those which ap{)ear 
in the book of a Spaniard so ultra-Spanish as Sefior 
Moreno. 

It matters but little to foreigners whether our 
ports are open to admit immigrants. It is true that 
if foreigners did emigrate to Cuba, they would not 
find employment in the selling of Royal Lottery 
tickets. That industry is reserved for the Canary 
Islanders, retired army officers, and for others who 
are not Cubans, nor even negroes ; for all these, 
or the greater part of them, devote themselves to 
mechanical oi* agricultural pursuits, and not even 
in these occupations enjoy the comforts or privileges 
which the government in its various departments 
oflfers in all shapes, combinations and sinecures to 
our peninsular brethren. 

What? Is this indeed a Spanish province without a 
domestic tariff and without contributing of its blood? 

By no means; this is a country monoi)olized and 
exploited ; the domestic tariff is the aspiration to- 
wards supreme monopoly. And as for contribu- 
tions of blood, these are made when required. 
During the Separatist Wars the Cubans were en- 
listed, recruited and transported to the field without 
distinction of classes; the only exceptions were 
those who paid to General Concha or his successor 
a thousand dollars as redemption fee. 
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More than thirty thousand Cubans died defend- 
ing the national flag. The companies of discip- 
lined militia, com^josed of Cubans organized for the 
defense of rural districts, were marshaled and com- 
pelled to go from one department to another. They 
sufteifld hard campaigns; most of them perished; 
and the survivors at the end of the war returned 
to their homes without recompense, without dis- 
charge, without pay, without honor; without other 
honor than seeing themselves insulted by Sefior 
Moreno and his kind. 

A contribution of blood ? The people pay it now, 
but with tlie sweat of their brows and the fruit 
of their labors, for the Cuban people are the miser- 
able tenants of a heartless landlord called the De- 
partment of Public Works. 
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— Thk Two CLAwtM 



In consideriDg the newspaper jiress of the Island 
of Cuba, as also alt other manifestations of this 
peculiar social organism, you have always todistin- 
guiiih not ouly the political factions, but also tlieir 
various antecedents. 

In order that you may well understand what 1 
mean, unknown Paco, and that you may be able to 
refute the assertions of your dcrrom; Henor Moreno, 
you must know" once for all, that in Cuba, as in 



ancient Rome, tliere exist two liistinct social 
classes, the patricians and the pleljeians. One of 
them is the dominating or governing class, com- 
posed of all the Spaniaixis who have come and are 
still coming to reap the fortune not in prosjiect in 
their own countiy, and some of whom engage in com- 
merce and the trades ; of the officials who live at the 
expense of the government a certain length of time, 
then either return or remain in the colony accord- 
ing to which way the wind is blowing ; of t!ie ex- 
army officers who live at ease as civil government 
employes; of the army officers themselves, and 
finally, of all the adventurers of the home country 
who form the personnel of the colonial organization, 
but who, in general, are not conspicuous for their 
culture. This class has one all-ahsorhing interest 
in common, namely, bleeding the country ; and this 
interest is veiled behind a pretense of sentiment — 
love for the nation which gives them her unlimited 
protection. And both these impulses, sentiment and 
interest, combine to assert themselves with over- 
whelming force. 

The other class is composed (and in this I in- 
clude the negroes now free) of the Cubans, natives 
of the country, those dominated over, the permanent 
element of this social body, who till the land, prac- 
tice the arts, the Imdes and the professions; but 
who are, nevertheless, systematically excluded from 
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all government positions, and who do not enjoy 
privileges of any description ; who pay, suffer and 
endure the injustice of their exploiters. 

These are also closely united by one sentiment, 
one aspiration, the love of a liberty which they do 
not enjoy, and the yearning for the justice of which 
they stand in such sad need ; but, unfortunately, 
they are not protected nor shielded by a supreme 
authority that enforces equity and justice and 
which gives to every man his due, or at least en- 
deavors to do so ; on the contrary, they are con- 
stantly cast off, persecuted and treated with suspicion 
and mistrust. 

Between these two classes one may formulate 
logical subdivisions which I shall not stop to point 
out. It is requisite only that I advert to the fact 
that in the former class there are but few men of good 
faith, sound judgment and conscientious spirit, who 
look upon this, their adopted home, as part of their 
common country, and on its. people as their verit- 
able brothers ; who ask and wish for Cuba and the 
Cubans the same guarantees and privileges which 
the Spaniard enjoys in the home country, and who 
reprobate and condemn the rule maintained here 
for so many years, and which produces only the 
sad result of a class division, unending discord, 
impoverishment and misery. 

The classification thus made, for the exactness of 



whicli I can vouch, and in proof of which I can 
cite reputed writers, will enable you to clearly uii- 
deretand what I stated at the beginning of this let- 
ter: In ennsidering the neivspaper press of Cuba you 
m»8( distinffuuh not mily tlie political factions, bui also 
their various antecedents. 

Two primary types predominate among our period- 
icals; oue class legitimately represents the interests 
of the dominant order, its supremacy, its aspirations, 
its prejudices; and inasmuch as the only eagerness 
of this class of journals is to drain the country of all 
that it has to offer, it naturally follows that the 
distinctive characteristic of these [teriodicals is mer- 
cantile and reactionary. 

The second type represents the earnest longings 
and generous purposes of a cultured but oppressed 
people, who, conscious of their rights maintain, in 
the narrow' channel left them, their struggle for the 
franchises and prerogatives of citizens of civilized 
nations. Their character is such as naturally results 
from the necessity of combating with self-denial 
and tenacity against arbitrariness and injustice; it is 
virile and enlightened. While the first class angrily 
upholds and supports the impositions and exactions 
of the jx)wer secured to the favored class, the second, 
with ar<lent patriotism, discusses and defends the 
principles of government which affect liie present 
and future of the Cuban community. 
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It ia easy to infer from this, esteemed Paco, that 
it ia not the joumatists of the second class who are 
ahead in the arduous campaign against adversaries 
so formidable, and for whom journalism is a means 
of enrichment. Certainly not; for the former there 
have been reserved its persecutions, its pains and pen- 
alties ; for the latter, its favors, recompenses, honors, 
and wealth. 

The historj' of Cuban journalism ia short; notice 
the following dates which your correspondent 
Moreno, in his eagerness to t«ll of Cuba and her 
people, has overlooked, and you will find what I 
say confirmed. 

In 1790, that is, three centuries after the discovery 
of America — at tlie same period when the spirit of 
humanity was marking its progress in the French 
Revolution — this European colony had its doors still 
closed to the commerce of the world, and had not 
yet given that sign of culture which the publication 
of a newspaper reveals. 

In 1792, under the government of Las Casas, a 
weekly newspaper first saw the light, and was pub- 
lished gratuitously by Don Jose Agustin Caballero, 
Tomfea Romay, Manuel Zequeira and other distin- 
guished Cubans, who devoted its profits to the main- 
tenance of a public school. 

In 1793 the Sociedad Patrintica took charge of 
the enterprise and made it a semi-weekly. In iHd') 



it iK-eiime a tri-wwlcly, and it was not until Sep- 
It'inlicr 1, IHIO (in thia nineteenth century!) that it 
l)ec:Hme a daily pa|^>er, devoting its profits to the 
founding of a library. The dimensions of this 
niiiiiiitinv newspajter wci-e those of a sheet of fools- 
cap, foldoij in two leaves. The printer tried in vain 
to improve the edition, but could find no new types 
in the Havana market. And this was the state of 
afl'aint in the fnirt-st gem of the Castilian crown, 
wiiieh already liad over 40(),l)()(l inhabitants. Later 
on, thirt paper flourished under the titles of " Papel 
Feriodim," and ''Anim y Diarh lie la Ilabana," and 
BUbsequently was converted into the " Gaceta Oficial," 
which still exists under the ininiediate supervision 
of the Government, with uiiheard-of privileges and 
mono[>olies, and which serve.-j to enrich its managers 
and Hugujont their influence. 

Thus,' the first newspaper published in the history 
of Cuba, tilt' result of the patriotic and disinterested 
eflbrts of some of her children, became a money- 
making concern for the favored class : and if I were 
to penetrate into historic annals, how many sad 
pagi's would not this official newspaper reveal, 
founded and supporteil gratuitously, as it was, by 
generous (.'ulwns who have lived to see it devoted 
to the printing of the laws and the decrees intended 
to stifle tlie intellectual movement of the country, 

lu 1818, through the initiative of an illustrious 
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and desen'ini: CuUiii iL*on Francisco Araiigo y 
Parrefioi llie fon-uf ChU» wei>- oiviiei m frct- com- 
mert-e, the <.unvin= of vivili/atii'n [uneiuiltil witli 
vigorous impulT^ from Ntirili Amtricjt aiul ollior 
countries, uml it v;iii l-e ~:iiii iliat iiuol)oitu;il life 
among u:- <laifs from ili:it tinio. Tlifinifoiwani we 

had a press and \jock< Tin' t'n-ss, 

which 13 a stroii;:c-r i-owt-r. inoir elliiitiu ami nmn.' 
certain in its cHi-cts than any tliai .lcs[M.nisin oan 
ever hope to exercise. 

But siricethclinie.if tht- - I'.ii^l I'. ri-^ii,-'." Cuban 
jounialisiii, proi»frIy !^> callfi. has always ivlaiiied 
the iiohle charjutt-ristics with wliiih it was marked 
hv itsgeneittus foumlers. It has always I n-cn a lalxir 
of love ami patriotism: aiitl 
am>iiliiiKly. it iias W-m (ho 
faithful. aithoii<:hstill<'<]or- 
fian of (he liUTal aspira- 
lionsof LIU opprcsM'd |H-<i]>le. 
Sui-h were Ihe - F'lru In- 
•hixiniil." "Kl Si;,!:.- :ind 
'■^;//'<i;n," which, lonstaiitly 
hattliufT ill df!V-iise of ihcir 
cherished ideals, pivc ex- 
[ux^siou fivim ISI7 In ISliX 
(the perioil of the licvniuliim) In llu- srmiuu'iils 
of the Cuhnu pec.plc. Hicv ■■..uti^udrd fnr >^.icial 
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and political r\>foniis, iind an lulininist ration 
supixnietl and maintained through" imtriotii.' enter- 
prise.s by men of experience find of wealth; they 
sought in their publications neither enrichment 
nor glory, but willingly sacrificed their means, 
their leisure, their individual safely and that of 
their fiiniilics, for the welfare of their unhappy 
country. To Ihiw galaxy of illus- 
triouH worthies belong Jose tie 
J, (^uintiliano Garcfa, Cristobal 
Mitdan, Jo84 Quintin Suzarte, 
Eduardo Machado, the memor- 
able (iiiHpar Bctancourt Ciyneroa, 
Juan B. Sagarra, Francisco Javier 
Halmastnln, Jose Marfa dc CAr- 
denas, Jose Frias, and aliove all 
"BoitMK. ""' " the venerable Count de 1'ozob 
Dulces, a patrician whose uauie, 
since it is not wrought in bronze, should be engraved 
with inextinguishable gratitude in the hetu-ttf of the 
Cubans. 

All these were either men of fortune or were liv- 
ing at ease in the practice of the learned professions; 
they belonged either to the aristocracy of blood or 
. to that of letters, and they were all capable of with- 
standing with dignity and uprightness the allure- 
ments of piwer and of resisting the ]>erils of pen«!- 
cution, practising journalism gratuitously without 
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other hope of recompense tlmii the I)enofit which the 
countrv might receive. 

.Si<le l\v si'Ie with tliese ilistinguisheil men, tliere 
aroi^ the beginning of the lirwt of the sotiiil chis.-^s 
whicli I have descriU'd, witli all the patronage and 
all the privileges wliich tlie (loverninent and its 
branelies could offer. Their orj^ans were "El 
Noiidom y Lurero," " La Premn," and " El Diario 
de la Manna." Founded an<l carried on as com- 
mercial enterprises, they liave ha<l tlie satisfaction 
of seeing tlieir stot-ks quoted as niarketahle securities, 
and their standani of jnditifs has always been 
determined by the (Jovernnicnt which sustains 
them, and by the stockholders who jKH'ket tlie 
dividends. For the joiirnalistw of tliis class, who, 
against all reason and without scni|de, have ui>lield 
the misnninagenient of the Colonial government, 
and who have assumed (o diginfy themselves as 
" Minisiters of all tlie Ministries," there have been 
plenty of cms.-ies of honor, titles, jwusions and other 
rewanls which a country pnidigal in riches, 
governed and administered for the benefit of the 
minority, naturally has to oiler. 

We have scareeiy to refer ti> (lie journalism of 
Cuba dnring the period of the Kevjlulion. Fn>in 
1«69, whence dated a liberly of the prew^cc^nccded 
off-hand and which served only to {jivc veut to ix-- 
pressed animosities, until l87t*, there was in Cuba no 
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other than the official press. The political situation 
conspired during this decade more than at any 
other time to serve as a foothold for Spanish- 
journalists, convinced as they were that their own 
advancement de{)ended on an exaggerated defense 
of (fovernment interests, and on (lattering the 
political sentiments and fanning tlie animosities of 
their countrvmen. The voice of the Cuban was not 
heard during this ptM'iod. 

When peac(» was t'stahlished and it appeared that 
new horizons were presenting themselves to the 
Cubans, our press reappeared in a paper called '' El 
TrmnfoJ^ foundiMl by a des<'rving and generous 
Spaniard, IN'rrz dc Molina, but <'(lited gratuitously 
and with ])atri()tic disinterestedness by Cuban 
writers, who from the beginning gave it their sup- 
port in the drfciise of lilxM'al 
iiiovenH'uts and reforms, ideals 
alwavs elu'risbed and n<'ver real- 
ized. 

To-dav. unknown Paco, our 

■ 

newspapei' pi'ess boasts the same 
cbaracteristies as those to which 
I have drawn vour attention in 
this extended l<*tter. The two 
typical journals are the '' Dinrla 
fit hi Mnv'fiKt,'' long the organ of 
the bureaucracy, of restriction, of abuses of power 
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and of monoi>olies, and " El rain," defender of the 
aspirations of a cultiiivd, liU^ral, but opprt'(*.«ed and 
l>adly governed {)eople. Tlie former coiitiuuos to 
enjoy all tlie favoi'H and privileges which have 
afforded it sustenance from the beginning, and the 
latter eoritinnes to l)attle against all the opposition 
which have assaile<l it from the first. 

Yonder are the rich and the rewarded, here tiie 
poor in jwiwer and influence; there, those who twirter 
in journalisin, here, those who, though busily 
employed in tlie pi-ofessions, gladly devote what 
time they can spare to the cause of their country. 
Among these writers is An- 
tonio (jovin, a lawyer who is 
an honor to our literature 
and toour forum; who at an 
early nge had gathered bril- 
liant laurels, more Ijccause 
of his great talent and pro- 
found erudition than even 
his well known uprightness 
of character and acknowl- 
edged patriolisTu; Rafael 
Montoro, landed pro[>rietor, 
jurist, philosopher and tleputy to the Corlcz at tliirty- 
four years of age, attaining in piirliameiit a place 
among the foremost oraloi-s; Krancisco A. (onte, a 
Spanish publicist who devotes hia pen to the advo- 
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caey of our reforms ; Ricardo Delmonte (editor of El 
Pais), a cultured literateiir wliose reputation e.e an 
honorable and discreet journalist was gained in the 
columns of El Siglo ; Federico Garciu Kamis, a lawyer, 
whose early journalistic eiforts already indieate him 
as a conscientious writer ; Leopohlo Oaiicio, attorney 
and landed pi-oprietor; Bernabe Maidagiin, Fahio 
Freire, Kduardo Dolz, PaMo Desveniine. and An- 
tonio Zambrana, meml>ers of the biir; Francisco de 
Zayaa, M. D. ; Leon Broch, lawyer, and many 
more who with infinite solf-denial have inilefatiga- 
bly labored in tlic defense of Cuban interests, 
without other reward than the hope, not yet realized, 
of one day seeing the unfortunate land of their 
birth free, prosperous and happy. 

In tliis slight historical review, unknown Paco, I 
have made no mention of tbo other newspapers 
which your corresjiondeut Moreno quotas, nor of the 
press and censorship laws which have weighed so 
heavily upon our journalism in various ways. 

Of the former there is but little to say : the two 
periodicals described are types of the rest. 

Cuban jounialism in Havana, as in the other 
cities of the Island, is an undertaking that requires 
perseverance, disinterestedness, and patriotism. 
"Conservative " (Spanish) journalism is au indus- 
trial enteqjrise thriving on the barter of patriotism. 

And as regards the press laws? aye, Seiior don 
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Francisco.' If in S^tain you liavc heard in ils time 
of the " red i)t'iicil," please reiiicml>er that in Cuha 
until 1879 it was dipjwd in blood, to drown Culian 
thouglit and to give strength to their iidvei'sa- 
ries '.* 

Ijater on .... a law which |>eniiitted Gen- 
eral Fnjurdo to carry to the Tribunal of the I'l-oss 
Ibi-ougli the niediuin of his satrapn, all autonomistic 
newsi>ai>ers, so as to cause their susjH-nsioii and 
ruin 

And to-ilay there exists a law which kindly [ler- 
niits the editor to discass all subjects which are not 
prohibited, which exiles or imprisons him for in- 
fringing it, and which upholds tl)e innnunlty that 
government abuses [(ossess by' converting a censure 
of administrative actions into a crime against the 
authorities. 

Of course all these restrictions concern Cuban 
journalism alone .... but as for the 
other . , . . ! 

But this letter waxes long and it Itehooves us to 
study other matters l>esides the Press laws of this 
i>lessed Spanish colony. 

•A Royal order of November 19lb, 185:1, prohibited the 
uirculatiou lu the lulaud of Cuba of SiMiitMh ue« K(jai^TM and 
Ixmlch which had beeu printed iu foreign (.'ounlrieH, confirm- 
log a previous order of 1S3T. 

Another lloyal order of April iMh, 18.il, pr<ihibited the 
clrculatiou of even the "JievUta de JHepana" iu Culia. 



P, S, — liutbix? I'iosing 1 wisli to siiy thai your 
friend F. Moreno, in liis eagerness to sufjuaint you 
in his book with "Cuba and her People," anil witli 
many jieople wlio are not of Culm, has also enunn^r- 
atod various ii^wspaiJei-s which are [mblished in 
Havana, and likewise their editorial jiersonnei, most 
of tlit'ni. however, more or less olincure. 

But I do not know whether it is witli the best in- 
tentioHH tliut he omits mentioniiig the many liter- 
ary and scientific publications sustainetl and etiite<l 
by Culwin associations iind by intelligent Culmns 
throughout the country, who thus show the degree 
of culture this people has attained, notwithstanding 
the obstacles by which it has Vieeii surrounded, 
thanks alone to its geographical position, its territo- 
rial extension, its daily contact witli other comnm- 
nities, and to the vivid trojiical imagination that 
easily assimilates modem knowl- 
edge and ideas. 

Among these publications I 
recommend to you ; 

" La Reviata do Cuba," re- 
wanled at the Amsterdam Ex- 
{)osition; founded by the late 
Jos^ A. Cortina, a man of fortune 
who employed his wealth in 
works of this kind. 

" La Revista Cubana," man- 
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age<l bv Eiiri<|iu* J. \*an>na, a laleiitt'd j»liili>Ic\ij:ist 
an<l |)r()foun<l thinker. 

Momorias de la Real S(X'io<la<l E^'onoiiiira." 
I^s AiiaK\s de la Acadeinia de Cieiieia." 
La Kevista de Deiveho v Adininistraeioii." 
Meniorias del Ciivulo de AlK)^ados." 
Kevista de Ap*icultui*a." 
EI Eeo de Cuba — Kevista Eiieieloix'-diea." 
La Kevista de Dereebo.'' 
Aiiales de la Soeiedad Odontolo^iea." 
La Croiiica Medieo-C^uirurgiea." 
La Encielopedia — Boletiii Fotogratico.'' 
Boletin de la Soeiedad Kroteetora de Aniinales v 
Plantas," and many otlier publieatioiis which I 
assure you are worth more — niuch more — than the 
obscure papei's which your not-too- veracious corres- 
pondent has oifered to you as samples of Cuban 
journalism. 



Pbhal Statistics. 
It is manift'st tliat Don F. Moreno was iit u I 



how to begin his fourtli letU-r, 
no iaok of mati'i-ia! it vis 
not an cmharrwi ile I 
that (leterrwl him. i 

It may be |nopor 1 
ever, to mention 
same sii|>eral)inii]! 
poor nialerial, for 
Moreno so ftrongl 
siires us, is Spani 
wlioHy Spanish. 

It is true that Ci 
changed consiilerahl 
Columbus discover 
My last letter doi o I 
journalism, during [ 
pie of this country 1 a 
withstanding the f ct t 
Government ojipus I tl 
presses in its eolon 



111 yet there I>eing 




tl it w tl I girl to 

t iet\ UN tl [>eo- 

t Ue o '■ 1 1 ' ""'" 

! 4 tl \ t nal 

t II 1 1 il t [ t[ng 
t I 1 Ml o t ll t of 
the Ca|)tain-(ieneral existed in Havana. 

We had the gri-atgimd fortune to lia\e (lie Ameri- 
cans cz{>ort to us tlie railway in 18;{(i, long l>eforo 



its introduction in Sjiain, ami later on to teacli 
us to make use of the telegrajih; these advances 
directed us on the paths of civilization, and 
heli)ed lis to overcome tlie obstacles which Ix^sot our 
progress; worthy of record is the fact that these 
iiotohle iinpi-oveuients were the results of the private 
enteqirJKe of these wame Cubans who are accused of 
iiiiliilfiicc, and who, at the memomble Council of 
F'oiiiciito showed themselvcH most active in this and 
other undertakings not les.s progressive. And by the 
way, this work was greatly retunled and interrupted, 
to its no small detriment, by the authorities, wlio ob- 
jecteil to the trucks infringing upon the military 
confines of the castles I'rtnciix) and Atraf's (!}. 

It is tnie that money seems t-o be a thing of the 
past. But pray, why has this financial crisis come 
to pjiss, which causes Spanish statesmen to appre- 
hend a national catastrophe? Is it, jwrchance, the 
imputed indolence and proiiigality of the people of 
this soil, or is it that in Cuba has been graphically 
enacted the story of the goose that laid the golden 
eggs? It is because that emporium of riches to 
which the scions of Peninsular families ran in 
shoals, dreaming a repetition of the Golden Fleece, 
which they sometimes realized, has been converted 
into a sterile land, where misery has fastened her 
iron clutches and where no ray of hope can be dis- 
cerned. 
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On these points, raco, I do not intend to s|Hnik ; 
I withdraw in favor of a yonng Cuban writer and 
lawyer, as remarkable for his modest v as for his 
vast erudition and talent; he is a distinguished 
journalist who edits one of the many news})aj)ers 
published in Cuba out of sheer patriotism and 
love of seienee without a thought or hope of 
gain, and which treat with discretion and sound 
sense local (piestions of far more interest than those 
of which Moreno and his confreres — because of 
total ignorance — have not even given approximate 
ideas in those mockeries of journalism and mercen- 
ary sheets known under the names of La \\r(hi(h 
El Lvnii Ki<p(xrt(tl, La Polnnira, FJ liaifft, and other 
like concoctions of impossible non- 
sense. 

The talented writer to whom 1 
refer is Don Leoi)oldo Cancio, ex- 
mend)er of the Cortes; the paper 
tQ which he contributes is " La 
Uniun (if GiniU't<,'' and tiie article 
which comes most a projujs is the 
following: 

No. 10. 

''It has always been a favorite lkopoldo cancio 
pretext of those interested in the 
slavery of the Negro and the servitude of the 
Chinese that the Caucasian race is not adapted 
for agricultural work in the heat of the tropics, 




and to justify their chiim they have insisted with 
extraordinary tenacity ou thu theory that the Cre- 
oles (natives of the white race) have degenemted 
from their jirogenitors, whom they do not equal 
in either persistence or iRtivity at work. With 
thin assertion and a similar one to the eftect 
that the negro does not work in the field except 
under the constraint of slavery, they have had at 
hand a host of arguments with which to defend 
African slavery and the Asiatic contract law. 

The idea of the indolence of the native whites 
has l>cen propagated and maintained hcru with ex- 
traordinary success, thanks to the political assump- 
tions of tlie ruling Spaniards, who have found it an 
easy and pleiusing tu.sk to attribute and take to 
themselves all the virtues, and to place the Cubans 
on the level of an enervatc<l and lazy people, slow 
in agricultural work, and distm'bei^ of the country's 
j>eace and of its lonls. In their jxilemics with the 
Cuban press their moat authorilative ofKcial organs 
affimi with an unjierturhahle self-corn phicency that 
it is they who represent the classes that work and 
pay, in contrast to the others, who, it would ap|)ear, 
by a special dispensation of Providence, are able to 
live reganlless of what we wen* under the impres- 
sion was the common precept — that man umst earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. 

Nevertheless, the observation and study of our 
political economy in comparison with that of Spain 
and of the Spanish American" republics, pi-oves that 
no man of the Spanish race is more laborious than 
the Cuban. In spite of ihe drawbacks attached to 
the inniense accumulations of landed projierty, and 




the debasing effects on Inlxir Juc es]jecially to 
slavery, ami iiotwttlistainUng that Cuba is an 
exploited colony wlioae taritV laws and system of 
taxation have not i>een ctilculaled to encourage 
pnxiuetioii, but on the contrary, the special object of 
wliich has been to fill the royal coft'ers, no matter to 
what extent tlie island might be drained; in spite 
of all this, the people of the country have worked 
with a faith and {wrseverance perhaps excessive, 
revealing a spirit of industry not excelled in Spain 
nor in any of its former American colonies. 

It was owing to llie su[>erhuman efforts of Cuban 
planters, such as Pocy, Diago, and Arrieta, that the 
great inventions of Euro|>ean engineers for the 
manufacture of sugar were introduced, and almost 
entirely owing to the ("uban planters is the develop- 
ment and renown wliich this industry afterwards 
attained. It whs they who, foreseeing coming 
events, established ccntraliwd jdants of machinery 
• to co])e witli the effects of the alxdition of slavery, 
thua sowing the seed which was afterwards to 
germinate and bear fruit. 

Battling against the antiquated civil laws, and 
subjected to the rigor of a monstrous military 
regimen, a system of government altogether unique, 
they promoted the establishment of the majority of 
the sugar plantations which to-day give Cuba a 
prominent place among countries producing that 
article. 

The mayoralcH (overseers), and the rest of the 
inferior employes who are familiar to us under the 
nanieof o/icrnrMW (laboi'ers), under whose immediate 
management the cultivation and fabrication of the 
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sufiar is cflected, have, in spitt of ul] llmt Diay be 
Huiil of dur industrial developments, eoniparing it 
with that of other nations standing in the fi-ont of 
civilixtiiion, V>eea the ettirient agents of au industry 
which lias produced from eighty to ninety millions 
uf di.lhirNi. year. 

Who has ploughed and cultivated the fields of 
\'uL-Uu Abajo, producing llie Itt'st tobacco in the 
world? There also the natives of the country have 
been in the great nuyonty among the vegueros 
(tobacco workers), maintaining the production in 
spite of alt the obstacles set against it by the law 
and by the usurers. 

This district of more than 6U00 square miles 
has not a single iwrl qualified for foreign com- 
merce. The producerlias been obliged to succumb 
before the tavern keei)er, the necessary middle man 
between himself and a market located at a distance 
of ibU miles over well-nigh impassable roads, tlius 
foiving iiim to maintain a continuous chain of 
iwiraaitcs until he reaches Havana, the first [wrt 
after CajMS San Antonio, In this unfortunate 
province there seem to have gathered with esj>cciai 
r8|Hicity the monopolies and privileges whicti have 
flourished in C'uba to such an extent as even to allow ! 
the Company of Fomento y Navegaci6n del Sur the'] 
exclusive use of the sea coast for steam navigation 
from Batabano to the extreme east of the island. 
Here the Spaniards with very few exceptions, have 
done nothing but carry on the retail trade and that 
of usury, waiting in the pleasant shade of their 
taverns until the vfitjuero toilsomely gathers his 
ju-ecioui" harvest, and then starts out, suffering for 
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some days the burning rays of the tropical sun, in 
searcli of money witli which to re})ay his advances to- 
gether with all of tlie fabulous usury imposed on him. 

The minor pn)duetions, and also the pork 
industry, have alwavs been in the hands of native 
Cubans in the same proportion as in the other 
agricultural pursuits, that is, almost entirely. 
Worthy of mention is the considerable progress 
made in I^uerto Princij)e an<l Las Villas in cattle 
raising through the efforts of Cuban landowners, 
who by means of selection or crossing with the Ixjst 
foreign breeds, have perfected the native cattle so 
that in few vears most excellent results have been 
obtained. Mola, Betancourt, Cisneros, Monteverde, 
Arteaga and Borrero in Puerto Prfncipe: (-astillo, 
Luna, Legon, Castro and (Jarcia, in Sancti 8pfritus 
were the promoters of this progress, and they were 
all native Cubans. 

The magniticent farms of these <listricts were for 
the most part the work of free labor. It was the 
white peasantry that cleared the wilds and produced 
the extensive (fuinea-herb pasture lands, which are 
still the finest in Cuba. 

If we had the official statistics of approximately 

all the agricultural products of the island, we would 

have no ditticulty in proving that at least half is 

the work of white Creoles, and if we include, as is 

proper, the colore<l people, then only iifteen or 

twenty per cent., at most would relate to inhal.>itants 

of other origin, Canary Islanders, Spaniards and 

Chinese. In the absence of statistical figures the 

reader can easily prove within the range of his 

own observation tbe exactness of our statements. 
5 - 
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■'But wliiit more eloquent proof of tlieir industry 
than the ustouuding fact tliat tlie iibolition of slav- 
firy, effected without compensation or indemnity, 
haa in no way lesaened agricultunil production':' 
Contrary in fact to ex|>eclation smd to the law 
established by those who have studied the transi- 
tion from shivery to iiberty, and have marked as 
consequent a diiiiiimtioii of protJucts, we liave aeen 
our sugar and tobat-cn crojis increase (luring a finan- 
cial depression and our iiork industry riae again 
after u nearly total extinction during the Ten Years' 
War (1«68-T8). Our rural middle class came to the 
rescue of the old sugar plantations with tlieir for- 
tunes and labor, and while giving them new life 
saw buried forever, alas! the better part of their 
resources, their faith, and their hopes. 

" Eagerness to protluce, without stopping to reflect 
to what end and for what purpose, has dragged 
many to irretrievable ruin, or to an existence full 
of anxiety, uncertainty and privation. 

" Nearly all the Kpaninrds liero devote themselves 
to the retail business, tlm wholesale Imde having 
always been in the hands of foreigneiv and of ii few 
Cubans. Althougb many economists have ques- 
tioned whether this branch of activity is or is not 
to be reganled as production, no one has ever 
yet doubted that agricultural labor is the root and 
foundation of all others. But in commerce also the 
Cubans in our cities have occupied positions as 
clerks, lx>okkeepei-s, brokers, etc., without counting 
those who like Mariategui, Drake, Castillo, Illos 
and others, have beeTi bankers and merchants on a 
large scale. It aeenis s<rarcely jBK.ssiiry to si^ak of 
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tlie proiessions ami many of the tnules. The phy- 
sieiaiLs. lawyers, |»hariHac'ists, engineoi-s, nuisieians, 
tobacconists are Cubans in proportion of one lunulred 
to one, for though it Ik? true that in Havana one sees 
many Spanish tobacconists, the nunilnM' of Cubans 
is much greater: and Ix'sides, Santiago de las Vegas, 
Bejucal, San Antonio, Guanajay and other towns of 
the Island make gootl my assertions. 

** The offices of (lovernment seem to be the exclu- 
sive property and privilege of the S{)aniar<ls: their 
avei>?ion to lalx)r is manifested in the recent regula- 
tion issued by the Marcjuis of Mt»ndez Nunez, Secre- 
tarv to the Governor (ieneral, to the effect that 
business would be transacted in his offices from (> 
A. ^^. to 12 M. onlv : and this in a citv where 
activity Ix'gins at 8 A. M. and where evervlKxlv 
is bix?akfasting from ten to eleven. Furthermore is 
the notorious fact that the business hours in the 
Government offices are but too short at best, as the 
unfortunate victim who has had occasion to visit 
them can well testify. In return, the natives of the 
Island work from sunrise to sunset, and from N(»w 
Year's Dav to Christmas Eve. 

*' It is obvious that the Cubans, being the more 
cultured and wealthy class, and not living for gain 
alone, both ))ro<Iuce and consume more than \\\v 
Spaniards, the majority of whom are pool*, and who, 
by dint only of much saving and scraping, a re enabled 
to raise the meagi'e sum which they came in seaich 
of, in order to realize their cherished dream of pos- 
sessing a bit of land in their native town, that is. if 
they do not fail in the effort. Those among them 
who succeed in making and consolidating a com|K;- 
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tem-e am, ol'courst', very few, ami tlu-'ir mode of life 
is i>riii.'tieally the same as that of the native Culians, 
whom they decried before having themselves as- 
ceiidod the social scale. 

"Iiitlie United Htates, Santo Domingo and the 
Antilles, more than thirty thousand Cuhans have 
gained an lionorable livelihooil hy their [H-'nional 
efforts during long years of exile, eurichiiig Hanto 
Domingo with the sugar industry, and Key West 
with that of tobacco. Nowhere have they offered 
such a s]>ec(aele as the French nobles, for example, 
affoixieii Europe at the end of the last century, 
when they were driven from their castles by the 
torrent of the Revolution, 

" It seems incredible that it should be necessary to 
discuss so trivial a subject, but in Cuba every state- 
ment of the facts is questioned, even the evidence of 
one's own senses, thinking in this way to mitigate 
to some extent the system of exploitation and 
Bcheniea of monopoly which have ruined the 
country. It is necessary to rectify these false 
assertions if we would have the light of truth 
penetrate everywhere and dissipate the darkness 
which despotism requires in ortJer to exist and 
thrive. 

"Catalonia has for centuries enjoyed a legislation 
ratculated to assure to it the Peninsular and Colonial 
markets: Cuba has never participated in these 
favors of power. Nevertheless the Catalonian in- 
dustries have not made greater ]irogress than those 
of Cuba; and yet the industrial spirit of the Cata- 
lonians is praised to exaggeration while Ihe Cubim 
character is U'littled and maligne<l. No woman of 
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our race surpasses those of Cuba; they know how 
to enjoy the fruits of prosperity as well as to battle 
against adversity; and still there are not wanting 
ci'eatures to denv them virtues which onlv the blind 
or evil-minded do not see. 

*' Let these prejudices cease: let justice be done to 
Cuba, and then the bands of social solidaritv will 
reapj)ear, so that this country may continue to be 
what it is in truth — one of the most vigorous and 
healthy offshoots of the Spanish race.'' 



In mv undertakintr to refute one bv one the mis- 
statements of which your correspondent has been 
guilty in regard to this poor Island of Cuba — so 
little known and so harshly judged — I find myself 
compelled to sul>mit to Ids incoherencies and want 
of sequence and of unity, revealing an absolute lack 
of critical ability (not wishing to employ a stronger 
term), which denotes tlie imperfect writer, just as 
his ideas denott' the [>assionate, enraged enemy of 
Cuban society, and at the same tim<^ the uncon- 
scious defamer of his own country, which is respon- 
sible l)efore history an<l humanity at large for all 
the horrors tliat are perpetrated in a land colonized 
and governed l)y Spain. 

According to F. Moreno, the prostrated condition 
of Cuba is owing first to tlie Spaniards who impro- 
vise fortunes by perpetrating swindles and by rob- 




bing the treasury; and second, to the Cubans who 
8f(»ftnder in orgies the inheritance of their Sjianish 
fathers, acquired through privation and toil. It 
therefore, follows that by confiscating the goods of 
the spendthrift Cubans, and imprisoning tliose who 
rob anti swindle, the causes would be radically ex- 
tirpated, and we could ever after live in peace and 
glor>-. 

But, do you understand these vaticinations, friend 
Paco? Can you grasp what la meant by inheri- 
tances obtained (hrouffh jrriration am! toil by means 
of wretched swindling and defalcation? And that 
this is what constitutes the ruin of a country so 
richly gifted by nature? .... 

Oh ! no ! Let Spaniards come to Cuba to till and 
promote by means of honest latior this land of ex- 
traordinary fertility; let them and thenatives enjoy 
the same rights and guanintees which thef^pnniard 
does in the metropolis; let division and class privi- 
lege vanish ; establish order and equity ; let the 
country take part in the administration of common 
interests, or rallmr, let it govern its own interests; 
let the Colony cease to l>e u great field of exploita- 
tion where gather a multitude of office -seekers that 
like an ineradicable plague pollutes the corridoi-s of 
the ministry ; let, in fine, the old regime of Spanish 
colonizittion disap{>ear; let the mother country fol- 
low the example of England an<l 
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Cuba n'ill regcncmtG from her aslies and rise anew 
from lior ruins. Agoo<l syytem of government will 
(li9|R;I (kmoralization by its natural and logical 
consequences; Home Rule will make the existence 
of ilefuulting oHiciiils all but ini]>ossible; and 
there will Ik" no prodigal sons when the industrious 
fathers yive the eilifylng example of ever-faithful 
moral ity- 

L'nder the influence of thiH new departure, which 
will transform the diverse elements of this society 
into a compjictly solid body, there will Kurely not 
ariHG a Moreno to assert that the robberies and em- 
bezzlements i)erf»etnited in the cities are comniittei] 
in the name of Vulut IJtnr, thus recfuiring a Cuban 
like myself, Jealous of his countrj-'s honor, to assure 
you that the revolutionary cry of 18fi8 was never 
dishonored by the depredations of brigandage; that' 
that generous impulse of a cullured people may have 
been mistaken in its purjKjse, but it was not the work 
of bandits and mamuders, far rather was it an elfort 
of self-sacriliee and patriotism in which a whole 
generation of valiant and hereic men saeriliced their 
fortunes and sheil their hlooil. 

No : it i.-i not true that the thefts and fmlK-zzle- 
nienls are the work of the ''Separatist" ishnnters. 
Separatism does not exist to-day. or at least has no 
military powiT : highway i-ohlwry is not the oi-ciipa- 
tion of the islandei's. I'niy look up, friend I'aco, the 
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criminal statistics of these provinces, investigate the 
nativity of the delinquents, and through the official 
testimony of the Regents of our Courts find out 
from whence the bandits hail. I fear it will cause 
you sadness to learn that the lesser number, consid- 
erably the fewest of those tried and convicted, were 
born beneath this tropical sky, and that by far the 
greater number are natives of Spain, and foreigners. 
In case you should experience a feeling of bitterness 
over this result, it may comfort vou to hear that 
in order to avoid giving rise to murmuring the 
following ex{)edient has beiMi adopted : — that in 
the publication of the criminal statistics the nativity 
of those sentenced shall be omitted. Surelv this is 
an advantage ! 

Nevertheless, the statistics of 1884 remained 
printed, and as it is opportune and may interest 
you, I copy them from a paper at hand*. 

*8ubHeqiieiitIy, the ntatiHtics of 188(5 were published, and 
Hiiice the firHt edition of this work, have l)een reproduced in 
the periodical "/></ Smifina;^^ l>ut its figures, with hut 
Blight difrerences, show results identical with those noted 
above. 
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CRIMINAL I^Ori'LATION OF CrHA. 



Statiafics j^nhUxIwJ hij the didingnislud editor of ''Los 
Siic<<ii08,'' Jose ffc ,/. Mnrqnca, Havana, Xo ion her LSth, 
18S5. 



"From thtM^imrterly synopsis of the |)enal statis- 
tics of the Ishmd of Cuba during the year 1884, 
published in the Gaceta of Madri<l, it appears 
that 1415 individuals are suffering terms of impris- 
onment. Of these o08 are Negroes, 108 Chinese, 
586 EurojHian Spaniards, 180 Cubans (White Na- 
tives), 19 Canary Islanders, and 14 foreignei-s. The 
colored race is represented by something more than 
one-third, and a<l(ling th(^ Chinese, these two ele- 
ments compose something less than one-half of the 
numl)er of prisoners. 

"The statistics of |)opuhition are divided as fol- 
lows: Negroes, 4<)().(MM): White Nntives, S<)0,(MH); 
W'hite p]ur()peans, including the Canary lsland(?i-s, 
140,000; Chinese, no,(MM): Foreigners,' 10.000 : a 
total of 1,500,000. Taking this as a basis it fol- 
lows that the convicts arc in proportion of 1.0() for 
everv 1,000 inhabitants. 

" In relation to the several subdivisions the ratios 
are resj>ectively as follows : 

Natjvk Wjhtks: Population, 8()0,000 ; Convicts, 
180; 1 forev<*ry 1,777 inhabitants. 

NjXtKoks: Population, 4()0,000. (V)nvicts, 508. 
Proportion, 1 for every 905 inhabitants. 
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FoRKiGNERs : Popoulatioii, 10,000. Convicts, 14. 
Proportion, 1 for every 714 inhabitants. 

Chinkse: Population, 30,000. Convicts, 108. 
Proportion, 1 for every 277 inhabitants. 

European Spaniards, inchiding Canary Islanders: 
Popouhition, 140,000. Convicts, 605. Proportion, 
1 for every 231 inhabitants. 

**It follows that there are imprisoned: 1.10 for 
every 1000 colored inhabitants, 1.40 foreigners, 3.61 
Chinese, 4.32 Europeans, and only 0.20 of native 
whites." 



And now let nie drop my badly cut pen to treat 
later another subject. Comment on the above is 
unnecessary. 
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I find ou exaiiiining Moreno's fifth letttr, in which 
he makt!s known to you the pnnn/wi Cuban writings 
published in latter days, tlial I am enabled to save 
much ink, much pajier, and no little effort in the 
preparation of these epistles, for lie pretends to pic- 
ture Cuita and Hi People, and I assure you he lias 
not met the /*ni/)/(^ of Cuba, nor is ho aojuainted 
with Cuba itsL-lf, his citation of the writings and 
publications \vhii.^h he mentions serving but to eon- 
firm my statement. 

All of these are the work of foreigners, under- 




stamliu;^ us such those who are not natives of the 
country iu which they reside, so that if his inten- 
tion hus been to have you think ill of Cubans who 
cultivate the profession of lettiL-ra, and in this way 
belittle our literature, let me at once state that the 
productions wliicli he has brought to your notice 
are not the work of Cubans, 

But I wiil more fully pi-esent this subject lo you, 
Paco, so that you may realize wliiit distorted accounts 
your guide and instructor has submitted to you. 

Before beginning the task allow me to make a 
counter-statement. In Culm there are many per- 
sons who spend money in the purchase of literature, 
but it does not transpire that cultured people buy 
such pamphlets as " Cuba and its People," nor do 
they subscribe to pajjers like La Kfrrffl(/ (Moreno's) or 
£1 Bai/o (Rivera's), nor do they read the almanacs 
and novels which are printed by shoals in Madrid 
and Barcelona. Ina.smueh as the Government here 
has not founded nor does it support libraries, the 
only public library being that of the Sociedad Ecou- 
omica, oganizcd and enriched by donations from its 
members, who are Cubans, it naturally follow-ii that 
the citizens have their private libraries where their 
means permit.* 

o the cummeu liable zeal, labor and eDthtieiaHiii or Don 
□ Bitutiala Armenlertm. treasuter of the 8uoledad Ecou- 
aa, ue due maiij' lm|ii>rtaiit rururaie iu thv piililk- library. 
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Fn anv professional man's office voii v\'ill find at 
least a thousand volumes of seientific and literarv 
works by authors of universal repute. In Havana, 
with a population of ^50, ()()() souls (from which 
deduct the negroes, the Chinese, the Europeans, 
and native whites who do not know how to read), 
there are more than fiftv hook-stores which are surelv 
not maintained for mere pleasure or caprice on the 
part of their pro{)rietors. If they are not all regis- 
tered, and if the printing offices and lithographic es- 
tablishment do not ap{)ear in the census, where I 
have sought them in vain, — for in this, as in all other 
matters our statistics are incomplete — it is because 
the means resorted to by the trades- people in order 
to avoid paying the exorbitant taxes are regulated 



which \va.s uhnost wholly abaiidoued 
from 18H8 to 1878. Jorriii Hall and 
Chaple Hall were added to the gal- 
leriee while he wan in coinniiHHioii ; 
8775 volumen, 44 eollectioiiH of newspa- 
pers, 2691 brochuren, 1()42 pamphlets, 
and 822 loose sheets or prints were 
added to the library ; 1480 volumes of 
works, 188 col le<*t ions of newspapers, 
and of prints were bound. 

At the close of his term the library 
numbered 21,078 volumes, comprising 
21,480 books, which ^o to form 10,r).')l works, in })lacc of 17,808 
volumes which it formerly counted ; 217 complete collections 
of newspai)erK i'l lieu t)f 184 ; alsu a number of inc()m})lete 
ones; 5 large portfolio cases, containing maps, designs, draw- 
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nccording to the much or little fa vordiepenaed them 
by the employes of the tax office. I can assure you 
of the truth of my assertions. On Obispo street 
alone there are ten bookstores and four subscription 
(■entree. The knowledge of languages is no unusual 
thing, and wliile these may not have been learned 
in the official institutes, whose methorls are founded 
on the principle that everything should be studied 
and nothing learned, nevertheless the cultured cUsses 
of the country, which are numeixius, study foreign 
languages, and teach them to their children. Daily 
communication with the United States, and above 
:dl, the emigration to that country during the Revo- 
lution, has taught us English and continues to do 
so, and our litlerateurs are familiar with Corneille, 
\'ictor Hugo, Byron, and Shakespeare, as well as 
with Moratin and Cervantes. 

iiiRs, etc. He and hie MeiidH made valu- 
alile d<iiiatli>iiB. Huch a» Fruud'x Histury 
of Ihe "-EL-uiiieuical Cuumll" (coBting, 
uubouiid, ?M)00 rntiiL'B), "'Treasury of Eug- 
li^h Art," by Veruuu, aud Moiit&uer'H 
t'ditiuiii)r"Doi] UuJKule." 

t^elll>^ ArnieDteitM uIm) collected aeveu 

vulumeti of uiauutK'jrlpla aud aulugraphH, 

and Ihe ni\ uumerieal and al|>babetk-al 

('jttalDgueK relatin); reBiieotivel.v to the 

a[\' ituhretl"! Jurriiiaud Chuple Hulls. The 

library hae tvc-eutly had uu increase or 

>l limes. 

Ive nioDths of 188(i, acwirdhig to the reiwrtof 
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Hilly tinvit;nci-s. Init are 

■ llia'l privilcKc'l clasr; of 

lin'Jinlici' atiil liittcnicss 

liii'li I havL' a.-^'rHU-a ill 



But let us return to uur litonirv (tniiliK-lions. In 
perusing tlie passafit-s cumti-il liy Mon-no t'nmi vaii- 
ous sourt'Cfi, we make aimiln'r iliscuvery. iianioly, 
that the wrilfis are 
furtheniioiv iiieinlier- 
society wliii-li is full 
against the couniry, am! \ 
a previous letttr. 

Am I toeouefcrn myself with t 
Don Feniumlo Casatiuva (Jil. a 
pewouage entirely iiiiknowii in 
the political ami lilerai'y circles 
of Havana, atnl wliose iianie I 
here sec for the lirsl time in 
print? Who, acvordiiifi to 
-Moreno, has puhlished a num- 
ber of pamphlets in which lie 
dowignates the Cuiiaiis as parri- 
cides, and exhorts the (.'alaki- 
nians to "awaken" against 
tlieni; in which lie wounds deojily (he puhlie senti- 
nientof our country hy detaining and desecrating 
the ever-venerated memory of tliiil learned Cuhaii. 
Don -Josf'^dela Iau Cal.allero'.' It w-iuh! U-deseend- 
ing too low-to place myself on a level with those who. 
like Kenor Moreno, regard as Irulli what a|>|ieai's in 
such publications. 

Neither shall we stop to considei- the other writ- 





ings iiml writers wliom ht' quotes; there is not a 
(.'ubaii author uiiioiig them. It is this that 1 would 
insist u[>oii. 

Jf you desire, inquiring 
Paco, to acquaint yourself 
with oLir works in this do- 
main, and to form ii true 
and correct judgment cou- 
('erning the efforts of Cuban 
(jubliciHts, whether in the 
sjihere of politics, econo- 
mics or sociology, through 
which fruitful means of 
. - ■ V!?-^- , agitation and persuasion 

they have striven for im- 
provement, for pmgress, and for the reform of old 
and obstinate evils, pray read, consult, study, or 
at least look over the numerous treatises which 
I shall name for you, and whose authors, by their 
learning, their talents, their reputation and their 
works, suffice to prove the culture of the community 
in the midat of which they have lived, oppreswed, 
but persevering in their ideals. 

It is they, and those whom they represent, that 
really constitute the people of Chiba, whose worth 
and merit it is most important should be known in 
Madrid, in order that it may there be realized that 
it is not a semi-civiliKed country which is to l>e 
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governed, but a cultured, progressive, intelligent 
community, fully cajiable of governing itself. 

First of all, procure ami read carefully the in- 
numeral)le treaties and essays 
which have gained for Don Jost- 
Antonio Saco, native of Bayamo, 
a universal repuUition as a pub- 
licist. These essays, embracing 
the various subjects of Political 
Economy, Statistics, Coloniza- 
tion, Public Instruction, Hygiene 
and Colonial History, together 
witli many |>ertaining to local 
interests, you will find compiled in several volumes, 
published in New York, Paris and Havana. 

Read the diasertations of the Count of Pozea 
Dulces, which will enlighten you ui)on the most 
important branches of agriculture and colonial ad- 
ministration. Read Dos Ban(/cms, a pamphlet for 
which we are indebted to the pen of Don Jose Ramoa 
Betancourt, an illustrious Cuban who, for political 
reasons, withhold his name. This essay will inform 
you of the true causes of the revolutionary move- 
ment of 'tj8. 

Read the two memoirs, Imiicacion and Rcforina 
Politirn, by the venerable patriot, Don Calixto Ber- 
nai, friend of Saco. He died in Madrid in 1868, 
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and, like the latter, was a republican of European 

reputation. Read the famous Folldo ik G'mvhra, a 

work, which of itaelf, justifies the 

^' ^"-i reputation of tiie uutlior, wliase 

name (no longer a secret), is Dim 

Jost- Silverio Jorrin. 

Read the works of Enrique Pi- 
nevro, of Josi' de Armas y Cesjiedes, 
aud of Antonio Zambrana, upon the 
events of the revolution. The fine 
*'°'ii*'MMca("'''' historical studies of Don Jose Igna- 
cio Rodriguez ; the works u])on 
slavery by Francisco de Armas; La Ouestto-n ile 
Cw/ia, by Juau GuaU>erto Gi'mie/.; the dissertations 
upon La dieKtmii Ecoiioinica de Cuba, by Josf 
Quintfn Suzarte; Im Refomia Politica, a work by 
the editors of El Triunfo ; Lm« Le'jeg Enpecialea, Hue 
to the masterly jien of Don Antonio tjovin ; Lea 
Oraiiorrs 1.I1.' Ciilm, by the noted and elegant writer, 
Dou Manuel Sanguili ; l-^l 27 dc yoi-ianhrc de 1871, 
by Ferniin \. Dominguez ; El EsjAnar C'uhano, by 
Don Rafael M. Merthiin, an eminent Cuban, who, 
■ during his voluntary expatriation has devoted his 
s to the defence and honor of his country. 
lead Cuba Anlon6inica, by Don Alfredo J^ayas. 

But, pray read uo more ; for you might be ex- 
lausted by such a gigantic effort. These selected 
IDodels are presented as sufficient to show you that 
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in Cuha, notwithstanding its demoralization and 
l^ad government, there are literary, scientific and 
talented men, who study, learn, think, and work. 

1 will yet have occasion to prove this to you, but 
must proceed now on the path of rectification which 
has been traced for me by the detractor of Cul)a 
Of Iff its People. 
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Fortunately this is not the case : the chihlren of 
this ardent soil have a Huperabundance of imagina- 
tiou aniJ talent, and to these natural gifts, above all, 
is due their intelligent progress. 

now little flattering it were to the Spanish nation 
if in the last quarter of the nineteenth century the 
literature of her chief American colony oflered as 
morceaiw choisis only the patched np, pedantic 
program-advertisement of a negro ball, or some of 
the sonnets and romantic efhisions that appear in 
the "Personal" columns of newspapere the world 
over! 

But perhaps Moreno was so engrossed with his 
official duties that he found no opportunity to study 
our literary movement, nor to examine our bibliog- 
raphy, nor the occasion to meet and know our litter- 
ateur; or, if he had time — and being a Government 
employe, tlint goes without saying — he lacked good 
faith and a desire to interest himself in these 
things ; he did not lack, however, the evil intent of 
describing in Madrid Cuba as he imagined it, or aa 
he found it in the narrow, noxious circle where he, 
bini of passage, and confined to the lobbies of the 
bureaucracy, alone breathed freely and felt at home. 

The three young writers, Bobadilla, Valdivia and 
Hermida, whom -Moreno quotes, satirizes, and pre- 
sents as a literary trinity, are not representatives of 
Cuban literature, nor is Don Jose Fornaris the clas- 
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sicul poet of Cuba. Tlie throe first, considering 
tlu-ii- youtli — particularly Seilor BobiKlilla, give 
promise of a brilliant future if they will know liow 
to cultivate their faculties by observation and study. 
Foruaris is not a classic, but he is an estimable 
poet, and among the many things be bas written 
and publisheii are some lyrical compositions of real 
and distinguished merit.* 

Nor ant Don Francisco de Armas, Don Rafael 
Villa, or Scilor Perez prominent us writers or poets. 
Senor Moreno crittzes them and others with unpar- 
donable levity, and as if the condition and char- 
acter of our literature were to l>e ostiniated by their 
works alone. 

Undoubtedly these young men may some day 

* The true nieril uf ^4en<)r FoniaHx coUHlHta of bis buviiig 
lieeii, during upurlud of iibw)luteti|>pre»8li(ii, one of the moMt 
laboriiiUH mid /«al[iut) men of letters. Ail his worko may 
uul lieof e>>|>ei-ial exL-elleiice, butiii theiu he taught, an bext be 
could, love or Cuba, her liberty and her cherUhed Ideali^, cou- 
i«ahng hiH diictriuuH from the t.vranu.v of tbe ceiiHOT in alle- 
gories and Indian talcs. To those who write to-day under 
the aegis of the liberty of the presx, the songs of " SK/our// " 
and others, have no meaning, tint for those who lived in 
that reiurn of ternir, or who have studiwl It, these nungs et-bo 
the lanientutiuns in which the peo|>le who memorixe<l tliem 
gave expression to theii w«e»<, and tbrougb whicli they be- 
came kiiidle<l with the ivali/atiou of their isiliiical misfor- 
tuneti. To t'oniariw, I.uai'es, Nrtpolef, K^jarda an<l others, 
belongs the glory of having figured among the most iiopular 
mlnntu'lls of an enslaved i)e"p!e. 
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honor the country in which they liegiu willi praise" 
worthy enthusiasm the rough and thorny career of 
the pubHc writer, but at prerient they do not afford 
a true reflex of the advance of Cuba in the matter 
of letters. 

I propose, imtieiit Paco, to give you more exact 
iDfonuation, following always the plan which I 
have formed of tracing these letters ao that you and 
all your Madrid people may have a. correct, how- 
ever scant idea of CvIm and its Feojile. 

You have already Ijeen informed that until 1790 
the Culmns did not know the printing press at all. 
Now let me tell you that until 1800 no private 
printing press existed anywhere in Cuba ! 

Our first minstrels could reproduce their inspira- 
tions only in manuscript, and but few of these have 
been preserved. These few have been discovered 
as historic relics by some of our 
well-known bibliophiles (Saeo, 
Bachiller y Morales, Mendiver, 
etc.), and reveal the siate of a 
country where schools were 
sparse in number and established 
with difficulty. 

Every nation has had thie 
dark epoch in its history. The 
first steps are as uncertain as 
those of u child learning to walk. But what is truly 
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remarkable and .strange is that it should be a Spanish 
colony, fouiiiled iu 1492, that should find itself in 
darkness and in intellectual infancy at tlie l;>eginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

Our Juan tie ^fena• was chronologically the poet 
Rubalcaba. He and Don Manuel de Zeqneira are 
the pioneers of a literature which, in less than ninety 
years, offers a long list of illustrious men, some of 
whom already llgure among the great fcipanish poets 
of the pre.sent century. Rubalcaba, who studied 
the classics, especially Virgil, and who successfully 
imitated the latter, had no op|>ortunity to publish his 
com]X)8itions. He consequently lacked (in a country 
where the printing press was a rarity when not en- 
tirely prohibited J, the incentive that publicity offers 
to polish his productions, 

Zeqneira, who [lossessed solid learning, and who 
excelled Rubalcal^a in feeling and in correctness of 
of style, was also unable to publish his works. The 
first edition of his i>oems was printed by iiis friends 
in New York (18"J«) five years after the intellectual 
death of the [>oet. In his own country he did not 
obtain this glory, — always so dear to those who 
cultivate the muses. 

Homers of a people without traditions, without a 
history, almost without culture, wlial more could 
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these minstrels' do than offer the first fruits of their 
imagination in a limited number of lyrical compo- 
sitions ? 

But after these there sprang forth that extraordi- 
nary genius — Jose Maria Ileredia. 
He ttppearerl as the elaborated out- 
come of the new schools estab- 
lished ill Havuna, foeussiny t!ie 
modern philosophic iiieas, which 
were studied and taught hv 
talented men in the recently 
established professional chairs, 
and eombined in his works all the 
progress itiade in but few years by 
the Cuban youth of that |ieriod. He was a poet at 
ten years of age, linguist and lilteiiiteur at fifteen, 
lawyer and journalist at twenty, judge in Mexico at 
twenty-five, historian, professor, publicist and an 
exile from his beloved country at thirty-five, the 
time of his early death. 

He, too, liad to publish his works in a foreign 
land. The first collection of his {loeras, printed in 
New York (iK^o) and reprinted in Toiuea, Mexico, 
(1832), gained for him in both Kuroi>e and America 
the merited title of a great poet. 

He also published an Hintoria Uiiifersal (1832), 
Sibi lie Jiiuij. Afni/or de Dncis, Alreo T^esirs, a tragedy, 
and various memoirs, translations, and other works. 
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He left mipuhlistu'il some frji<!;e(litisimil <lescni»tions 
of travels. 

It is not for tuc, I'aco, to (.•oiiimeiui to you the 
greatness of this fruitful genius, who rivals (^uiii- 
tana. You might tliink with Moreno that I am 
actunte<1 by a provincial Cuban sentiment. 

Read rather what Don Alberto Lista, who calls 
him a great poet, writes of iiini ; read Gallogo and 
Martinez de la Rosa; and if you have a knowledge 
of languages, road K.cnuidi's Omi'ersaliuiiK Lcjikon ; 
read Ampere, Mazade and Villemain, who have 
made Heredia known respeiitively in (ierniany, 
England and France. 

I will only add that the venerated remains of 
that illustrious Cuban — an exile from his country — 
have been lost in a foreign land. And since Moreno 
has given you as samples of our literature a series 
of selections which I consider as the juvenile expre.s- 
sions of an inmiature jH>et, let me invite you to read 
the following ode of our classic [toet. It is the 
sublime conception of a surpasriinjf genius who 
dictates thert-in u touching remembrance to liis 
unhapy country. 
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EL NIAGARA.* 



Templad mi lira, dddmela, que siento 
Ed mi alma estremecida y agitada 
Arder la iuspiracion. I Oh! ; cudnto tiempo 
Ed tiDieblas paso, siD que mi IreDte 
Biillase cod su luz . . . . j Niagara uudo^o, 
Tu sublime terror solo podrfa 
Tornarme el doii diviiio, que eiisafiada 
Me rolW) del dolor la mano impia. 

Torrente prodigioso, calma, calla 
Tu trueuo aterrador: disipa uu tauto 



* NIAGARA. 

Translatc'd from tlic Spanish of .]o«-<' Muria Ileredia 
l»v Williaiii i'ulleii Brvaiit. 

My lyre ! (iive me my lyre ! My bonom feels 
The glow of inspiration ; O, how long 
Have I been left in darknesH, hhwh this light 
Last visited my brow ! Niagara ! 
Thou with thy rushing waters dost restore 
The heavenly gift which sorrow took away. 



Tremendous torrent ! for an instant hush 
The terror of thy voi(»e, and east aside 
These wide involving simdows that my eyes 



^r^^^r^ ^- ' ^ 



Ijtm tiniebln^ que en torno te circimdan; 

U^jttni*! ctiuleriipliir tii faz serena 

Y de eiitusiasmo ardieiite mi ahiiH llena. 

Yo digno soy de conlemplarte: siempre 

Lo coiiidu y iiie»jiniio de»lenaiido. 

Anai^ I>or lo tern'fici) y ffulilime. 

Al despeBarse el hurncun fiiriiieo, 

Al retumhar sobre mi frente el rayo, 

Palpitando goc6: vi al Oieano 

Azotado por austro proceloso 

Combatir mi bajel y aiil« mis plantae 

Vortice hirvieiite iibrir, y ame el |(eligro. 

M^ del mar la tiereza 

En mi alma uo produjo 

La profunda impre^^iun <|iie tn graiideza. 

Sereno corres, majestuoso, y luego 
En ^])er<>s p«-flascoi) quebrantado, 



May eee the fearrul l>eauty of thy race. 

I am nut all unwurlhy of thy xigbt ; 

For, from ni.v Imyhood, have I loved— 

ShunntiiK the meaner palbn of common niltida — 

To look on Nature in her loftier mootlit. 

At thefter<-e ruahlMK of the hurricane, 

At the Dear bun'Iliig of the thunderbolt, 

I have been t<iu<-hed with joy ; and wheii the Nca 

I^anhed by the \viu<iH, hath roi'ked ni.v bark, and whowed 

Its yawuinft eaves l>eneHtb me, 1 have loved 

ItB danKem and the wrath of elcmentH. 

Bnt never yet the niudnei^i of the Hea 

Hath moved me as thy graudenr niovcH mc imw. 



Te almlanziLS vii>leiilo, nrrcbnlndo, 
CoDio el {lealiiio irreeistihle y eiego. 
^Qu€ \ox humniia descriliir poilrfn 
De la Sirte nigiente 
La aterrniluni faz? £1 alnm inia 
Ell vngo [>eii8aiiiieiil<> se coiit'iiiiik- 
Al mirar esa f^rviila c-orrieiite 
Que en vuuo qiiiere lu liirhnda viela 
£ii flu vuelo segiiir al Imrde osciiru 
Del precipido altittiiiio: mil uliis, 
Cual pcii^aniientits r^jiidtts paeuudu, 
ChooiQ y se eiifiireceii, 

V otras mil 3- otms mil pi \&>i Hkauuiii, 

Y entre eapuiiia y tragor desajMireceii. 

Ved! Ilegau, saltan! Kl ulmmo liurreDdo 
Devnra Ins Kirreiites (lesjwiladiM: 

■1 mil iris, v asordados 



Thou lloweet on iti quiet, till thy waven 
Uruw briikeu niid^t the tocIch ; thy cuireut then 
i^biratH onward like the irreeistihle rouree 
Of Destiny, Ah '. terrible thy rage— 
Thy hoarae and rapid whirlpools there ! My hraiu 
GroWH wild, my MnneA wauder, u# 1 gaze 
Upon the hurrying watent and my t«ighl 
Vainly would follow, oh toward the verge 
Sweeps the w Ide torretit : waves tnnmuerahle 
I'rge on and overtake the waves before, 
And dlxappeat lu thnnder and in foaiu. 
They reiwh— ihey leap ihe barrier : the abyns 
Swallows Iniwliahic Ihe sinking waves. 
A tbouaaiid rainbows arch them, and the woods 
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Vuelveii lod hosqiies el fragor treniendo. 

£d la? rigidas \ief\i\9 

Rompese el agua: vaporosa iniho 

Con elastica fucrza 

Llena el abir^ino en torl>ellii)o, siibe, 

Gira en torno, y a I eter 

Lumino.sa piraniide levanta, 

Y por sobre loa monies que le cercan 
Al solitario cazador e8))anta. 

M^s (i.qu^ en ti biisra mi auhelante vista 
Con indtil afan ! ^, Por qu^ no miro 
Al rededor de tu caverna iumensa 
Las pal mas ; ay ! las pal mas deliciosas, 
Que en las llanuras de mi ardiente patria 
Nae«n del sol a la sonrisa, y crecen, 

Y al soplo de las brisas del Oceano, 
Bajo uu cielo purisimo se mecen? 

Are deafened with the roar. The violent shock 
►Shatters to vapours the descending sheets : 
A cloudy whirlwind tills the gulf, and heaves 
The mighty pyramid of circling mist 
To heaven. The solitary hunter near, 
Pauses with terror in the forest shades. 

What seeks my restless eye? Why arc not here 
About the jaws of the abyss, the palms, — 
Ah, the delicious palms,— that on the plains 
Of my own native Cuba spring and spread 
Their thickly foliaged summits to the sun, 
And, in the breathings of the ocean air, 
Wave soft l>eneath the heaven's uns|)otted hlue? 
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Efste recuerrlo £ mi pe^ar me viene . . . 
Nmia ; oh Niagara ! falta a tu degtino, 
Ni otra corona (|ue el airreste piuo 
A tu terrible majestad cou viene. 
Ija pal ma y mirto y delicada rosa, 
Muelle placer iunpiren y ocio blando 
£n frfvolo jardin: u ti la Buerte 
Uuardo mds diguo objeto, nia.s sublime. 
£1 alma libre, generosa, fuerte, 
Viene, te v6, se asomhra, 
El niez(|uino deleite iiK;no8precia, 
Y aun He Hiente elevar cuaiido te nonibra. 

Oinnijiotfiite Dios I En otros clinias 
Vi inoriHlnios ext'crahles 
HlnwtcMnando tu nonibre sucrosanto, 
Sonihrar orror y fanatisnio impios, 
\a)h cainport inundar con sangre y llanto, 

Hut no, Niagara. — thy forest pinew 
Arc filter <'oronal for tlun?. The palms, 
'riioi*noniinati* myrtle, the frail rose, may grow 
In jjfardenn, and give out their fragrance there, 
rnmanniuK him who breathes it. Thine it is 
To do a nobler olllee. Generous minds 
Itehold thiH', and are moved, and learn to rise 
Aijove earth's frivolous pleasures; they partake 
Thy grandeur at the utteranee of thy name. 

(Jod of all truth I In other lands I've seen 
liyiUK philosopliers, blaspheming men, 
(^uestlonern of thy mysteries, that draw 
Their fellows divp into impiety ; 
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De hermanoe atizar la infanda guerra. 

Y desolar freiietic<>?i la lierra. 
Vilos, y el pei'ho s^» iiiHanin a su vista 
En grave inrlignacion. Por otra parte 
Vi menti<i<)s filosofos, que osaban 
Elsorutar tiis misterios, ultrajarte, 

Y (le impiedad al lamentable abisnio 
A \(ts miseros hombre.s arrastraban. 
Por eso te busco mi di^bil mente. 

En la sublime soledad: a bora 
Entera se abre a ti: tu mano siente 
En esta inmensidad que me circunda; 

Y tu profunda voz hie re mi j<eno 
De este raudal en el etern<> trueno. 

Asombroso torrente I 
;G')mo tu vi^ta el animoenajena 

Y de terror y admiracion me llenn I 

And therefore dt)tb my f^pirit seek thy fare 
In earth'H majeHtie solitudes. Even here 
My heart doth open all itself to thee; 
In this immensity of loneliness 
I feel thy hand upon me. To my ear 
The eternal thunder of the cataract brings 
Thv voice, and I am humbled as I hear. 

Dread torrent I that with wonder and with fear 
Dost overwhehn the soul of him that looks 
Upon thee, and dost t>ear it from itself, 
Whence ha^st thou thy beginning? Who supplies 
Age after age thy inexhausted springs? 

7 



^Dfi tu origeii estS? ^Qiii^ii fertili»l 

Por tatitos xiglos tu iiiexhnuBlu fueiite? 

jQuf po«leroBa mano 

Hnce que al recUiirle 

No reltose eu la lierra el Oceaud? 

AbriO el Seftor su mano ouHii]ioieute; 
Cubrifi til I'az de unites ftgitadae, 
Difi su vii;; & tus agiias deepefladas 

Y oruG con au arco tu terrible I'reute. 
Ciego, pnifiindo, iiitatigable t-orrt-?, 
C'omo el torreiite oacuro tie, tos siglos 
Ell inBondable eiernidad . . , . ! Al Imnibre 
Huyen asf las ilusiones grains, 

1,08 Hiiredpiilea dfas, 

Y deapiertii al dolor . . . . ! jAv! agosladu 
Yai-e mi juveutud; mi fiii. nmnbila: 

Y la profuudn peoa que nie agita 
Rugs mi frente de dolor uublado. 

What power halb ordered, that when all thy wL'ight 
Dexi'eiidH iuto Ihe deep, ibe fwolleu waveu 
Rlwe not and roll to overwhelm Ihe earth? 

The Tjord butb ujieiied hinouiiii|n)teril hand 
Covered Ib.v Tace wiih i^loud" and Kl^tn hi" vuii* 
Tn tby dowD-rushfng waters: He, that Kill 
Thy terrible Turehead uiih hie radiant Imw. 
1 ffee tby uever-reetlu); walerH riiii. 
And I l>elbinkmeh<iw Ibe lid<;<>r lime 
Kwee|js to eternity. 80 dayf of man 
Paea, like a Hoon-day dream— the bluswimliig days.— 
And be awakes lu sorrow. 
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Niinca tan to senti como este dia 
Mi soledad y misero ahandono 

Y lamentable desamor ....;, Podria 
En edad borrascosa 

Sin amor 8er feliz? ; Oh I ; Si una hermosa 
Mi cariRo fijase, 

Y de este abismo al Iwrde turbulento 
Mi vago pensamieuto 

Y ardiente admiracion acompanase ! 
; Omio gozara, vi^ndola cubrirse 
De leve palidez, y ser mds bella 
En 811 dulce terror, y sonreirse 

Al sostenerla mis aniante8 brazos .... 
Delirios de virtud . . . . ; Ay ! Desterrado, 
Sin patria, sin a mores, 
Solo miro ante mi 11 an to v dolore« ! 

Niagara ixxleroso ! 
Adios ! AdiosI Dentro de pocos afios 



^p 



Never have I so deeply felt as now 
The hoi>ele8w solitude, the abandonment, 
The anguish of a loveleHH life. Alas I 
How can the impassioned, the unfrozen heart 
Be happy without love? I would that one, 
Beautiful, worthy to be loved, and joined 
In love with me, now shared mv lonelv walk 
On this tremendous brink. T'were sweet to see 
Her dear faee touched with paleness, and become 
More beatiful from fear, and overspread 
With a faint smile \n hile clinging to my side. 
Dreams— dreaniH I I am an exile, and for me 
There is no country and there is no love. 
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Ya devorado ha bra la tiiniha fria 

A tu d<^l)il cantor. Duron mis versos 

Ciiul tu gloria inmortal ! Pueda piad<i6o 

Vi^udote algiiu viajen), 

Dar un suspiro a la meinoria nua ! 

Y a! abi.siniirse Fobo on t»o<'ideiite, 
Foliz vo vuele tlo el Soflur me llama. 

Y al escucbar los eoos de mi iama. 
Aloe en lai* iiul>es la radio^a i'rente. 

<Jiinio 1S24. ) 



Hoar! dread Niagara I this my laloni vers*e. 
Yet a few yeaii*, and the rolil earlh shall o!«»He 
Over the In^nts of him who sinKs thee now 
Thus feelingly. Would that this, my humble verse. 
Might t>e, like thou, immortal 1, meanwhile, 
Cheerfully pa.'^sing to the apiH>intt-d rost. 
Might raise my radiant forehea<i in the clouds 
To listen to the ei*hi>es of my fanK\ 

Jutif, ISj',. 
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After Heredia — a star of the first inagiiituile — 
there shine as poets of considerable merit, Don 
Ramon Velez Herrera, the first 
who had the honor of publishing 
a collectieii of jKienis in Cuba 
(1830) and of whom Salas y 
Quiroga sj^aks in high ]>raise. 
Don Domingo del Monte, a most 
learned man of letters, who en- 
deavored to fonn in his admira- 
ble Iltimattcei Viihiuiim a literature 
peculiar to the country, was the 
mentor of the young writers 
of the time and a critic of whom Antonio CVinovas 
'able mention, as also of Don 
I'Ylix Tanco, who devoted hut 
Ion short a time to the inspira- 
tion of his muse. Kminent 
aliove these was Placido, the 
humble mulatto, (Jabriel de la 
Concei<cioii N'aldc's, who began 
his clici-keivd career in a found- 
ling's cnidle and ended it on 
a sealfold. lie would have 
equalled Heredia, if instead of 

. Ki, 30 spending his chihlhood and 

D. imx. Jacinto Milam-s. ' ^ 

youth in a workshop he had 
received .some stimulus from a protecting govern 



del Castillo makes In: 
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ment or if a less prejudiced social order had 
opened for him a pathway to the fame and laurels 
everj'where reserved for genius. 
A poverty-stricken descend ant 
of an abject race of slaves — an 
humble laborer, without edu- 
cation, without incentive, he 
yet jMssessed in a superlfitive 
degree the poetic spirit. This 
has been recognized by critics, 
both at home and abroad, and 
accords him a title to immor- 
-p JoiituiB Lo- tality. On his native soil his lot 
was but misery, insult and death. 
Some of his sonnets, romances and other composi- 
tions would not be disdained by the classic Span- 
iards. If you desire. Pace, to know something more 
of our literature, I pray you, instead of readinj; the 
doggerel rhymes of a negro ball program, which 
Moreno quotes for your beneBt, read with tears in 
your eyes and anguish in your heart, the beautiful, 
touching prayer which Placido wrote in his last 
days. It was recited by that unhappy member of 
the negro race as he was conducted to the scartbld, 
and remains an undying glory of Cuban letters, 
Placido was condemned to death for having sung in 
hi.'* works the liberty of his country and of his r 



a. 
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PLEGARIA A DIGS.* 



Ser de inmensa bondad, Dios poderoso, 
A V08 acudo en mi dolor vehemente; 
Extended vuestro hrazo omnipotente, 
Rasgad de la calumnia el velo odioso, 
Y arrancad este sello ignominioso 
Cod que el mundo manchar quiere mi frente. 

Rey de los reyes, Dios de mis abuelos, 
Vos solo sois mi defensor, Dios mio: 
Todo lo puede quien al mar sombrio 
Glas y peces dio, luz d los cielos, 
Fuego al sol, giro al aire, al Norte heilos, 
Vida A las plantas, movimiento al rio. 



*A PRAYER. 

Translated from the Spanish of Placldo by the Editor. 

Belug of boundless good I Almighty God ! 

To Thee I turn in my most poignant grief; 

Extend thy hand omnipotent to hold 

This odious veil of calumny from me, 

And tear away the ignominious seal 

With which the world would harshly brand my brow, 

King of Kings ! Thou God of my forefathers ! 

Thou art my sole defender, oh my God I 

All may He do who to the sombre sea 

Its waves and iishes gave, to heaven its light, 

Fire to the sun, and to the North its ice. 

Life to the plants, and movement to the rills. 
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Todo lo pod6is von, tmlo f'enece 
O se reaaima & vueetra voz sagrailn: 
Fuera lie vos, Seilor, el indu es uada, 
Que en la insomiahle elernidad perece; 

Y aim eua inisma nadu us obedece 
Pues de ella fu6 la hiiniaitidad creada. 

Yo no OS puedu ciifrafiar, DioB de eleinencia, 

Y pues viiestra cterual Sabiduria 

V6 ai trav&i de mi ciier|K) el alma mfa 
Ciial del aire i la clara traspareucia, 
Estorliail que humiJlada la iiitx-eucia 
Bata fua palmar la calumniu inipia. 

Mas ai cuadra & tu suma omni[ialeucia 
Que yo perezca ciial roalvailo inijH'o, 

All tbinga eanat Thou aifompUah ; all things die 
And live ogaiu but through thy holy word. 
Apart Trom Thee, ub Lurd, all things are uaught 
Aud loHt iu fatbiimleHH eterulty ; 
Yet doth i»l>ey Thee thin same uothinguesH, 
For thereof didst Thou buniankind create. 

I cauQot Thee deceive, thou (Jod of Truth, 
And sim.'e it is that thy orauiacleut eye 
Doth through my body aee this sout of mlue 
As through the clear IraDspareucy uf air. 
Do Thou prevent that inuocetice be crushed 
And wk'ked Blander triumph undiaturbed. 

But if iu thy opuiprjUaoce Thuu wouldwl 
That I shall fierifh likeu godlenx wretch, 
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Y que los hombres mi caddver frio 
Ultrajen con maligna com|>lacencia, 
Suene tu voz v aeabe mi existencia .... 
Cumplase en mi tu voluntad, Dios mio ! 

And that men niav niv cold and lifeless corse 
Abase and outrage with malignant joy, 
Then let thy voice he heard and end my life, 
And let thv will, oh liord, be done in me ! 



Do not weiiiT, Paco, if over-solicitous in this task, 
I continue to (juote Cuban writers and i>()ets whose 
works deserve to he nnid and reconunended : such 
are Don Ramon de Palnia remarkable for the purity 
of his diction, and for liis journalistic efforts : also, 
Orgaz, Foxa, Blanchie, Brinas, Roldan, Leo])oldo 
Turla, Tolon, (^uintero, Andres 
Dias, X. Fajardo, Ramon Pina, 
Santacilia, W Aguirre, the slave 
Manzano — the merit of whose 
facile and simple prose c^xceeds 
even that of his poems — Luisa 
Perez, Ansel mo Suarez, L. V. 
Betancourt, \'illaver<le, the ('ar- 
rillo brothers, Toroella, del Monte, 
the Countess de Merlin, Zam- 
brana, N. Azcarate, Josr I. Armas, 
Navarrete v Romav, and Fornaris. There are vet 
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oOitn whom I ouiit, or wliom I do uol recall, that 

manifeBtecl in the period from 1830 to 1868 by their 
_ various Hterar>' works and ia 

their uncea-sitig journalistic 
efTorts, the ireal and enthusi- 
D with which literature has 
been cultivated among us. 
Notable among them all is 
^osi■ Jacinto Milanes. the most 
|x>pular, the sweetest, and 
simplest of our [(oets; he is 
polished and correct in lan- 
guage, and has distinguished 
himself in dramatic as well 
as in lync jKietry. Uerlrmlis 

Gomez de Avnlluneda, who was the wonder and 

iidinirallonof (Jiiinlaiia, and whose 

dittliiirtiiiii wits rocognined by Lista 

)U)d (iiiltfgo; she was a ))oet, n 

novelist, and a journalist of ae. 

knowloilgeil riink, while as <lra- 




,y in her "Al- 
Rafael Marfa de 
', gentle, and 
■highly regarded ^. ,SF^«A>m. 

[■ritic Canete ; 

Aiiices, our Tirtenais, iiutlior of 
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" Aristodemo," who has given expression in his 
odea to the elevated epic flight of the early class- 
ics, and finally, Juan Clemente Zenea, the sweet 
singer of "Fidelia" and author of IHario cle un 
Mdrtir, wherein are expressed the last sublime 
inspirations of a Cuban [Xtet, written with tiie 
blood of his viens in the dark dungeon of a Hpanish 
fortress. They arc the outpourings of a tortured 
soul during eight months of martynloni ; the tender 
farewell of a father and patriot to his family and 
to his country, as he was preparing to find on the 
scaffold the end of his inexpressible sorrow. 

Read now one of his exquisite lyrics: read it, 
Paco, for its gentleness and sweetness will efface 
from your mind the unpleasant impression produced 
by the selections of your friend Moreno. 



A UNA GOLONDRINA.* 

Meneajera peregrin a 
Que al pie de mi barlolina 
Revolaiidti ulegre estds. ' 
jDed6 vienes^Iondriua? 
Goloadrioa, j^S. di'mde va»'! 

Has venido & esta region 
Eu [KJS de flores y espumas, 
Y yo claruu eu mi pmii'iu 
Por laa iiievee y lag brunias 
Del nelo del Sept«utrii'>n, 

llieu quisieraconlciiipltir 
Lo que td dejar quisiete; 



• TO A SWALLOW. 

m (lie Spanldi nr Junn <'lciaeiile : 



Thuu mexseuger, for wauderiuf{. 
Wliu 'neath my cell art flutteriu); 
And ruund and rouud me getyly &y, 
Wheute, oh swallow, art thou wiugplug? 
And whilber, swalluw, dost thou hie? 

Tn thlH south (^ouutry thou ha>tt flown 
111 queot ut flowen and Zeph,vr'e breath, 
While I within in.v priHoii moan 
And clamor in my dungeon lone 
For wintry Bkiew and Muowy heath. 

With lunghig heart I yearu lo see 
That whlnh thou'al lightly left behind; 
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QuiRiem hallurme en el luar, 
Ver lie iiiievo el Norte trifte. 
Ser gol.m.lriaa y volar ! 

(juUicru u mi hogar volver 

V nllf, seguii mi costuinhre, 
Sin defilichas <|ite tenier, 
Verme iil amor <le In liiinbre 
<.V>n mi niila y mi niiijer. 

Si el ilnlce liieii que [htiIi' 
<'iiiitig» iiiiiiiilii nn meu)iaje 
Cniindo (uiiiM |ior nqui, 
(joluiidriuu, eitfUi- e) viiije 

V no te ni'Uenles ile int. 
l^ue si huwaa, jM-regriiiu, 

1)6 Bii freiile nn niuce iiiclinu 



I linig to fl.v IteyiHid iheseu, 
T(> feel unew the northern wind, 
To be a Mwallow and to Hi-ti. 
1 long to find jiguin my uewl 
And there, a" Wiis my wimt of old, 
Wittaont a feur to mar my rcHt, 
KeiKMe in luidHt of Love's H«eel fold, 
With wife and i^hlld to muke nie blent. 
And if my dear one)', liml to me, 
Slioukl upk ll)al thou u iiieHMH|;e l>ritiK 
When Ihon again wilt (Tohw the bpu, 
I'nrriiie thy rtiKhi, ihou bird of Spring, 
Uu not deliiliied hy ihuiight of mo. 
For if tliou, wanderer, wcekent there 
To ilud a droo)ihig wllli)\v where 



Sobre el pwlvo ilel ijue fu^, 
Golundrina, goloiidriiia. 
No lo hahri liomie yo eat^. 

No Iiiiiiquee, volando iuqiiieta, 
Mi tumlui o 

Oolondriua. ^iio lu ves? 
En la tumba ikl poeta 
No liay uu Buuce ni ini cipr^! 

It (iliHde«i the dust of him that'H Tree. 
Tbou Hwalluw fair ! thou swalluw fair ! 
Tliou'lt Beek lu vaiu where I will I*. 

Bo seek mit tbou with reHtlei*« flight, 
To Hud my dark uiid bidden grave, 
For know'et tbou not? thou wiuged d»ce? 
O'er poet's tumb du willows wave, 
No (^yprexH marlw his resting place. 



But do not iiiiu|riiie, I'uco, tliat tlie majority of 

tlie Cuban jteople live l)y writing poetry bemoau- 

; tlieir sorrows, which are many, and making 

merry over their joys, which ni-e so exteedingly few. 

The men of letters whom I have t|Uoled were not 

I alone minstrels, poets or writers wlio cultivated the 

fiction, and general literature. Many of 

l.tliem were at the same time di3tinguishE<d lawyers, 

I;|>fay8icians, ehemi^^ts. publicists, learned professors, 

1 of knowledge or of recognized social standing, 

■vho in the various branches of art and of ^ 




dill hoTior to tlieir country. IJlPniture, us yon may 

Iiave observed, does not serve in I'ubti sis a nteaiis 
orenricliincnt: it has only served 
to obtain iniiirisonnieiit, I'xile 
and other nitsl'orlunes. 

Contiiino rcudiiif;, with pa- 
tienee, if you aix' weary, <»r with 
pleasniv if yon aix' interested, 
and you will see tbal the nmn- 
l>er of Culians disliiifjnished by 
Iheir lalwrs in the fields of Icnowl- 
""■ 'VilhaUku;''-''" edye and of art a|>art from |K)elry 
is not less notalilc mid nnuierous. 

Bear in mind that until the very end of the last 

century Cuba wasdeprived of all 

those means of enlightcnmeni 

and intelligence which indicate 

in a country ttie progress <ifi'iv- 

ili/jition. 

Among historians we count 

AmbrosiodcZayas BaKaii, whose 

manuscript works, — the fii-st 

bearing upon the early history 

of Cuba, — were scut to the 

mother country and unfortu- 
nately lo.st: Jos.- .\hirlin Kclix ^"^*"''" 

de Arrate. [guacio de t'rriitia, and Antonio . 

Valdes, who accomplished ditficull and valu; 





work am! made most imi>ortaiit invpstigatioiis re- 
linj; the early cvi'iils of llie Islaiul; lliCMe data 
wm-e (collected an<i traiiHiiiilted l« lis as a precious 
treasure by tlie Socieiiad Kcoiioiuiai. Saco, liie in- 
defatigable jiilblici^t, wbo dill not neglect any wub- 
jeet relating to the life and iin(>rovenienl of l!ie 
country: anil linallv the industrious Jost- M. dc In 
Torre. Tlie crrudite and celebrated I'jchaalo. gfog- 
mpluT and liiMtoriau, Hantacilia, Pedifl Guiterits, 
Manuel SanguiU. author of selcwt historical and fine- 
art studies; Francisco Calcagno, 
wbo has published a Cuban bio- 
graphical dictionary, being the 
fii-st work of the kind uuiiiug us, 
and Dr. Antonio Bachitler y 
Morales, an untiring bibliophile, 
member and corr(-si>ondent of 
.sfvenil foreign historical socie- 
ties and of the ArL-ha.'ological 
Academy of Madrid. He was 
Iwrn at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and being one of the teach- 
nf our youth, lias had the satis- 
faction of witnessing and sharing in their triumphs. 
In Medicine we have as conspicuous rigures Tomas 
Romay, who. apart froui his vast knowledge and 
scientific labors, and if only as having been the 
8 of introducing vaccine, deserves that his name 
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B commemorated in marble. A. Cowley, an emi- 
nent professor ; Frauciaco Zayas, founder of the first 
chair of Histology in the Span- 
ish dominions ; Nicolas Gutier- 
rez, corresjKJuding member of 
several foreign academic bodiee, 
and founder and President of 
our Academy of Sciences ; he has 
just been named Vice-President 
of the Pan-American Medical 

\j,«^->"^ Congress to meet at Washing- 
i\'i'iij|K- "J' ton, a recognition accorded by a 
foreign country to the valuable 
services of a learned Cuban ; 
G. Lebredor, prize-wiimer in the Academy of Medi- 
cine of Madrid ; Antonio Mestre, founder and Presi- 
dent of the Society for Clinical 
Studies; Carlos Desvernine, who 
in the last Medical Congress held 
in the capital of the United 
States (1887) obtained the ap- 
plause ot the notable men there 
assembled, thus winning, in 
spite of Ills yonlh. laurels and 
renown for his country; Alba- 
rr&n, and so many others, who in 
" scientitic reviews, in the laboratory, 
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fessor's chair have done honor, and continue to do 
honor to us in the broad field of the science of Hip- 
pocrates. 
p5ft>k Distinguished as rhetoricians, 

t educators and grammarians are 

Vidal, Andres Duenas, and 
Pedro, Antonio, and Eusehio 
Guiteres; Luis F. Manttlhi, 
the illustrious professor of lan- 
guages ; Jos^ Maria Zayas, au- 
thor of Spanish Grammar and 
D AsitCTo'siEKouAL otli^r worlts, Nestor Ponce de 
Lei'iD, author of an important 
technical Spanish and English dictionary ; Enrifjue 
J. Varona. a profound thinker and able philologist, 
although he has not yet attiiined 
his fortieth year, nor been a student 
at any public institute of leaniing. 
There have excelled in Mathe- 
matics and Engineering, Menen- 
dez, Sotolongo, and Truvejos; 
Aniceto Menocal is distinguishing 
himself as an engineer in the 
United States Navy ; I>. 1. M. de 
Varona, is author of a remarkable 
[project for the Brooklyn aqueduct 

ecently accepted; Francisco Alhear y Lara, wlioi^e 
tsandexecutionof the Yen to Aqueduct of Havana 
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are the admiration of foreigners and who reieived a 
gold medal at the Puris Exposition. 

In Jurisprudence are distinguished the names of 
Urriitia, (lonzalez, Annas, Go- 
vantes, Escovedo, and Bermu- 
des; ; at the present moment 
Antonio Govtn, author of sev- 
eral works on law and mlminis- 
tratiou, is making u name for 
lumself; also Pedro G. Lloreate, 
Jo8(' Bruzon, and l,eopoldo Ber- 
riel ; the merits of tlie latter 
secured for him the recognition 
of the Collegt? of Advocatfis 
{Ulugtre CoUgio de Abofiadm), and 
his subsequent apjiotntment as Dean. 

In Philosophy, the reverend prelate and earnest 
thinker Felix F. Varela is the 
author of several notable works 
on logic, metaphysies, imd poli- 
tics; he was exiled from his 
country, to which as an educa- 
tor he had devoted his services, 
and his revered remains are 
preserved with sacred care by 
^e diocesans of Ht. Augustine, 
Florida ; Zacarfas ami Manuel 
IpUKalez del \'alle ; the hitler no. u.-d. felipe pokv. 






celebrated for hie philosophicjil contest with Jose de 
la Liiz Caballero, the wise Mentor whose erudition 
was the admiration of Sir Walter Scott and other 
notabilities of Europe. De la Luz initiated his dis- 
ciples in tlie study of modern philosophy ; his char- 
acter was full of virility and gentleness, and he is 
venerated HTid loved by his coniimtriots as a Mes- 
siah of new ideas, but he will always lie calum- 
niated by men, who like Moreno, cannot even reach 
within sight of the pedestal of his greatness. 

and philanthropists, I will name 
for you Francisco Arango, Pen- 
alver y Cardenas, O'Reilly, and 
Caspar Iletancourt Cisneros, 
known as the Lut/arcfSo. 

In the Natural Sciences, Tran- 
qiiilino Samlalio de Noda, a 
modest student who acquired his 
vast erudition iii the retirement 
of the country and in the soli- 
tude of his library. Alvaro Rei- 
noso. an eminent chemist to 
whom the menibersof the French 
Institute gave evidence of the esteem in which they 
held his merits in EQroi>e ; he is an agriculturist of 
imiversal reputation ; Barnet, who obtained the chair 
of Chemistry in Madrid in spite of opposition ; he 
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was an early victim to hia love of the science of 
Lavcisier. 

And fiualty, Feli[>e Poey, the noDOgenarian natur- 
alist, the unquestionable glory of our tiountry. His 
work upon Cuban Ichthyology 
received an award at the Amster- 
dam Exposition and is now laid 
on the shelf hy the Colonial Min- 
istry, which acquired it for three 
thousand dollars. Shame on the 
Spanish nation if it be not pub- 
lished in a worthy manner ! 

As forensic orators I will cite 
Eacobedo, Carbonell, Ciutra, lier- 
mudez ; as puljut orators Cemada, 
TristAn Medina, who gained admiration in Europe. 
Miguel D. 8autos and Arteaga. 

In the Arts may \<e cited Baez, engraver; Escobar, 
ffettrc painter and Chartrand, a notable landscape 
painter. In music, White, Cervantes, Diaz Albertini, 
Jimenez, distinguished alumni and winners of first 
prizes at the Conservatory of Paris, artists whose 
genius has been admired in Viena, London, Paris 
and other great centres of Kurope and in America; 
some of the former, like the mulatto, White, are 
exiled from their native soil ; he is the head of the 
Conservatory of Music of Brazil. Diaz Albertini, 
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notwitbstanding his youth, was judge in the exami- 
nations at the Paris Conaervatorj'. 
, As most distinguished eouifwsers we count Gaspar 
Villate, author of Zilia, Espa- 
dero, who wi-ote the famous Canlo 
del Esclavo .- he was tlie favorite 
friend of Gotlschalk. 

As professors, orators, writers, 
and artists, as zealous friends of 
the sciences, I could cite a whole 
phalanx of cout€mf)oraries, both 
old and young, lawyers, physi- 
cians and artists, whose modesty 
^" " ~al"eiIti1;i '"" I *^'^ ^^^ wish to wound ; they 
are doing honor to the coun- 
tries in which they at present reside, study, work 
and shine. But let me conclude this task, for I 
divine that you feel your heart beating with patriotic 
enthusiasm, through being convinced, after having 
read all that this letter contains, that Cuba is a civil- 
ized Colony which does honor to the mother country. 
I am sure you will be the first to maintain hereafter 
that a people who offer so telling a picture of their 
civilization and culture, are worthy not only of 
respect, hut of governing themselves and of being 
free. 
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^^M Poi^icAL CosDiTioHS.— The oppostso Pautibs AMD Taem Hia- 
^^1 Tbk Tek Ybabs Strcorlb— Thb Cohpbomise at Zawjob.— 

^^1 THB AUTONOMISI PARTT.— Its Pl.ATlfOKl>.-^TllE COHSEHVATIVB 

^H From what you have already read you will have 
^H divined that we Cubans have not been nor are we 
^H yet a happy people. You must also have perceived 
^H that if there existed in this much-to-be-pitied Island 
^^1 a culture<l and intelligent element it must have had 
^1 to battle, still battles, and has yet to battle for the 
^^k obtainment of that well-being which is the ideal of 
^H mankind and the supreme object of all oppressed 
^1 people. 
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As regards polilieal matters I go on with real pleas- 
ure, Pato, quite contrary to Moreno, to chat with you, 
being desirous to tell you everything that he has 
withheld either intentionally or through ignorance. 
With your permission I will begin, according to my 
custom, with « little historical sketch. 

Ill Cuba there have always existed two [mrties ; 
that of the dominators, and that of the dominated : 
the one which exploits and enjoys privileges, and 
the other which is exploited and oppressed. I re- 
peat at this juncture the points contained in my 
third letter concerning our two sociiil Ldiisses, The 
former have always had the support of the Govern- 
ment, with which they have a well-defined connec- 
tion ; the latter have been perjietually harassed by 
suspicion, prejudice and mistrust. The one has 
assumed the pompous name of "Spanish Party" (Por- 
tido Eapaiiol) ; the other has not been, nor is it now, 
ashamed to be known asthe " Cuban Party " (Partido 
Ciilmno). But between the two parties the observer 
perceives a dividing line, illogical and discouraging, 
not drawn according to the unity of aspirations and 
sentiments of nationality, nor even of race ; it is a 
generator of evil ; but it exists, and it becomes neces- 
sary for me to consider it. 

From the earliest dates of the Colony these two 
tendencies have manifested themselves, although for 
a time after the l>eginning of the present century, from 
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about 1 820 down even to 1 837 (date of the expulsion 
of tlie Cuban Deputies fi-om tlie Si>anish Parliament), 
they did not evince auch marked and visible charac- 
teristics. Until the latter date, at least, there pre- 
vailed a system of political identity, and the Cubans 
shared the same constitutional rights that the SjMin- 
ianls enjoyed frem 1812, with some modifications. 
The logical coiise«iuences of this system must he, as 
indeed they were, that the natural ties were strength- 
ened, and that the mutual relations of friendship 
and common interefits, which common customs and 
traditions and nn efjual standing necessarily create 
in the moml>ers of a community, were fostered. 
The settlei-s and tlieir descendants were alike Sjan- 
ianls. 

EI<Hjuent proofs of the truth of this proposition 
were affonleil by our uncestoiv : their supiKnl of the 
mother country at critical moments was given and 
recogni7,e<l. Jj'icome Milanes and l*e[>e Antonio are 
glorious exam[)les. 

Hut>sequently, however, threugh the culpahlf lavk 
of foresiglit of such purblind jHiliticians as Arguelles 
an<l Saneho, the ( 'ubans were excluded from partici- 
I>ation ill social life. .Since the government and ad- 
minisd-iitioii of this rich territory were left in the 
desiKitic charge and at the uksolute discretion of 
Captain Genf^iids, invested with the power of dis- 
pensing d&'iirable offices tnl libUiim, it is not to be won- 
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dereiJ that iilaas rivalry ami hatred were fomented. 
The ties of affection which the common intereHts and 
relations oi a civilized [>eople produce were severed, 
gradually at first, and afterwards completely. 

Then was initiated that feverish jieriod of politi- 
cal conspiracy directed to do away with an order of 
things so contrary to human 
jtf^Sfev dignity and self-respect, and to 

f ^ the well-being of the Colony. 

At tills epoch our history is ftill 
of sad and bloody pages. But 
then the public indigna- 
tion was restrained by the voice 
of reason. Authoritative men, 
like Josf- Antonio Saco, arose 
to combat tlie revolutionary 
tendency, and to demonstrate 
that a system of reforms and of liberal government 
would preserve itw dominion to the Nation and 
assure prosperity and happiness to tlie Colony. 

But, deaf to the subdued clamors of a people 
devoid of a free press, of the right of assembly and 
of the security of law, reiJeating frequently the pro- 
scriptions of Sila: blind to the signs of the times 
and putted with pride, the Government failed to heed 
the lessons of its history even after the conclusion 
of the American Civil War and the complete down- 
fall of Eurojrean domination on this continent. It 
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coulil not realize thut a radical change wa.s necessary 
in the jwlitics ami adminislrntion of (.'uba. 

That cliange was what tlie 
^■^"^^ country confidently hoped for 
\ when the ConiniittiH.' of In(|uiry 
-^••R-" on reforms in Cuba and I'orlo 
Rico was apjKiinted, but only too 
soon a new and more painful un- 
deceptioii came to till its cup of 
bitterness. That Connnittec was 
convene*! by a (lOvernnient that 
had founded and ruled the colony 
with the idea, it ap]>ears, of dis- 
covering its necessities by interi-ognting the comniis- 
sioncrs, as if tho (lovernnient did know those necessi- 
ties but too well. That t'oniniit- 
tee, in which the Cubans joined 
with all sinceritynnd with legiti- 
mate expectations, was adjourned 
after a number of secret ses.sions. 
Its proceedings would have re- 
mained unknown but for their 
publication in foreign lanils, 
thanks to the jiatriotisni of some 
of the commissioners. The Com- 
mittee dissolved without result, so.sj-d 
without other result than the 
imposition on Cuba of a now and he 
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tax. The disastrous adiiiinistratiou of General I^er- 
sundi came into power, established Military Com- 
missions, enforced an arbitrary desjtotism, inaugu- 
rated a reign of terror, and raised a permanent 
scattbid in the Plaza. 

Little wonder is it that iu 1868 the revotutioimry 
cry of Yara should have gone forth. I shall draw 
a veil, Paco, over this historie period of ten years, 
which in the beginning was a mere fi-olic and pas- 
time for Ijersuudi, but iu the end, according to 
Jovellar, coat the Spanish nation two hundred 
thousand men and seven hundred millions of money. 

That struggle, upon which contemjxiraries cannot 
pass judgment, terminated in n compromise. For- 
getfiilness of the past was pi^oclaimed. The govern- 
ment promised an administration of lil>erty and an 
era of concord, and the country, wearied and im- 
poverished, again took heart in the hope of a 
brighter future. 

The Autonomist Party was then organized. On 
the 9th of August, 1878, a Committee of Organiz- 
ation was ap[3ointed. It was the first liberal politi- 
cal iKxly created in Cuba under the protection of 
the law. Its creed and aspinitions were prochiimed 
in the following: — 
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PLATFORM OF THE LIBERAL PARTY OF THE 
ISLAND OF CUBA. 

The Social Quehtion. 

Exact fulfillment of the 1st clause of Article 21 of the 
Moret Law, which declares: "The Goveriuiieut will pre- 
sent to the Corten, when the Cuban Deputies are admitted 
tbereJQ, the project of a law for the indemnified emaiicipa- 
tioB of those that have remaiiied in wrvitude since the eaact- 
ment of said Saw, the regulation at the same time, of 
free negro laltor, and the moral and intellectual educutiuu 
of those emanci|)ated. 

Excluaively while immigration, giving preference to 
families; and the removal of all the olwtucles put in the 
way of Peniuanlar and foreiffn immigration individuallT 
undertaken. 

The I'oi.rncA I, Questiox. 

.V»ue*4((ry Lifn-iiie*. — The full concession of the several 
rights guaranteed in Article I of the Constitution, namely: 
Liberty of the press, the right of assembly and of asso- 
ciation and the right of petition. Furthermore, libertv of 
worship and of instruction, both as regardti nielhods and 
books. 

The admission of Cubans on the same liasis ns other 
S{ianiiiriU to all oOices and public trusts, in accordance 
with Article XV of the ( ■<matitution. 

The full n])i>licalioii of the Municipal, Provincial. Elec- 
toral, and all the other organic laws of Spain to the Isbimls 
of Cuba and Porto Rico, without other modihcatiou than 
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those wliich local coiiditione iieceseiiate, in contbrmitj with 
the tpirit of the Ziiiijon convention, 

Fultilliueiit of Article LXXXIX of the ConBtitiitioii, 
having in view a sygteni of special laws defining the 
fullest possilile deceutraliitution consistent with national 
unity. 

Separation and iodependeuce of the Civil and Military 
powers. Application to the iBland of Cuba of tlie Penal 
Code of the Law of Criminal Procedure, of the Mortgage 
Law, of that concerning Judicial Powers, of the most rei'ent 
Code of Commerce, and other legislative refonns. with the 
modlficatioug required by local interests. 

TiiE National EfONOMic Qlehtions. 

Abolition of export duly ou ail products of the Island. 

[{efurm of the Cuban Tnrili in such a manner that the 
imiKirt duties l)e solely for revenue; abolition of nil differ- 
ential duties, whether specific or relating to the flag. 

Keiluciion of the duties inipoi^l in the Custom Houses of 
the Home Country on Cuban sugar and molnssee, until 
they I* reiluccd to a reveuue basis. 

(Jorauiercial treaties lietweeu Kpaiu and foreign natioua, 
particularly the United Slates, upon the basis of the most 
uomplete |H>saihle reciprocity between these and Cuba; 
giving in the Custom Houses and jxirts of the Island tlie 
same immunity and privileges to the products of foreign 
countries which these griiut to our productions. 

Havana, Au^rust 1st. IK76, 
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This important document was signed by Jose 
Maria Galvez, Joan Espoturno, Carlos Saladrigas, 
Francisco P. Gay, Miguel Bravo y Sentis, Ricardodel 
Monte, Juan Bruno Zayas, Jose Eugenio Bernal 
Joaquin G. Lebredo, Pedro Armenteros, Emilio L. 
Luaces, Antonio Govin, and Manuel P. de Molina, 
editor of El Trinnfo* 

It would not have l>een surprising if the country, 



* The GeiiL'ral (-oiumittee of the Liberal party at a meet- 
ing on April 1st, 18S2, amplifled the above Platform by a pre- 
cise definition of its principles in the following Declarations : 

** The General Committee, considering that the c*onvic- 
tions and aspirations of the Lil>eral Party are constantly 
subjected in this and in the home country to the most gra- 
tuitous imputations, deems it proper to sum up the aims 
and purposes of the party in the following afllrmations : 

"1st. Identity of civil and political rights for Spaniards 
of both hemispheres, thus making the Constitution of the 
State apply in this island without restrictions or limita- 
tions. C^miplete expression of the unity and integrity of a 
common country. These constitute the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Liberal I*arty. 

*' 2nd. The immeiliate and absolute emancipation of all 
colonial subjects. 

" Hd. Colonial Autonomy, with regard to all local (lues- 
tious and in accordance with the reiterated declarations of 
the Central Committee, that is to say, under the sovereign- 
ship and authority of the Cortes, together with the head of 
the nation. 

"These declarations are solemnly and dcliiicratcly ap- 
proved by the Central CtmimitttH.^ and contain tlic essen- 
tial features of the system of Autonomy to the reuli/ation of 
which the Lil>eral l*arty is steadfastlv devoted." 
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still suffering from the 8tui>or and depression conse- 
quent upon the late conHiet, liiul been deaf to the 
call of the patriots who organ- 
ized that movement. But it 
was not so. The Cubans from 
one extreme of the island to 
the other responded unani- 
mously, affiliating themselves 
with the [mrty which, under 
the protection of the law, and 
by means of peaceful agitation, 
endeavored to rai,se the stand- 
D c«n(jS''s*'LMnt:a '"'' °^ liberty ami to promote 
the reforms which had so long 
been claimed and had at last been promised. 

Then it was that wo came to know Montoro, 
Govfn , Varona, Ciincio, Lamar, Marquez, Garcia, 
Montee, Mesa, Cortina, Oniz, Borrero, Vilauova, 
Viondi, Mux6, Orit/.. (Carlos and An>erto) Pellon, 
Portillo, Giberga, Dorbercker, Pascual, Gassie, Mon- 
' talvo, Font y Sterling, C. Garcfa Ramis and Ga- 
i briel Zendegui. A numerous phalanx of generous 
and eloquent youths, until then unknown. They 
were full of enthusiasm, of patriotism and of wis- 
dom gathered in the solitutle of their studies during 
the days of great aHliction, or in the isolation of 
[ Oetraciam ; they sprang forth aa by enchantment, 
Lsnd like apostles or militants of the new idea, they 
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came to offer the invaluable aid of their oratory, of 
their energy and of their efforts, to the pioneers of 
the party which proclaimed that colonial liberty 
was compatible with national unity. 

Brilliant and impressive was the si>ectaele now 
offered the country which had lived so long a time 
under menace and oppression. It had just emerged 
from the ten years' suffering of a rude conflict and 
of the most galling rigoi's of a military regimen, 
and now it was agitated by a sj)ontaneous move- 
ment and gave itself up, with a confiding trust in 
the good faith of its rulers, to the promotion and 
attainment of its ix)litical ideals. 

The country was not even deterred in its new 
path by the tliought that of the few reforms hastily 
introduced in the administration, some, the political 
ones, were left to the discretion and temper of the 
Governor General, while others, like the municipal 
and provincial laws, took on the character of tempo- 
ra)*y enactments, which they still retain. But the 
intelligent spirit of Cuban patriotism which so elo- 
quently manifested itself in the spontaneous and 
energetic organization of the Liberal Party very 
soon discerned the awakening of the old, retro- 
gressive and intolerant party, which was fearful lest 
the new order of things undermine the stronghold 
of its interests. 
9 



There was then organized a party urnler the name 
of "The CoDBtitutional Vtnon" {Union Ctmstiiuciimal), 
which promulgated the program that Moreno has 
made known to you. It is an artful paraphrase of 
the platform of the Liberal Party, and while it seemed 
to resjKind to the necessities of the times, it but veiled 
in reality the intolerances, evasions and dissimula- 
tioii» calculated for the protection and the benefit of 
• lie class, for the slavery of the negro and the unlim- 
ited power of the white man. Both parties labored 
to attain their ends; the one strove for liberty, for 
decentralization, for autonomy; the other, for the 
maintenance of ita old privileges and monopolies.* 



*The promulKKtluu of Ihe AutoDomiat platforin elicited 
ail Ini)kae8lu»e(] protenl rrum the Cousen'atlvesuf Cuba. who. 
a» tiHual, feigned tu believe thut the national iutegrity wuk 
in danger. At 8autiaKi> de Cuba a maii wan arrested and 
tried becauHe he cht^rtnl fur autDiittniy at a pulltic&l gather- 
ing. The uewHpaper, AV Triinifo, was deuuuni.>ed by the 
Cenwir of the Press, aud |>ublie opiulun was greatly excited; 
but finally the court rendered the following decision, which 
the Attorney of the Supreme Court accepled, waiviug the 
recoiime of ap{)eal which the Inferior Court liad eHiabliebed: 

"lu the City of Havana, the3Ut day of May, 1S81, in the 
suit instituted between iianleH, the tiarty of the i\m\ part 
being the CeoBot (^mw/) of tile Press, through bis denuuei- 
atlou of the article entitled "A'tHn/m !>'>i-trinii," (Our 
Dcx'irinel, published in uuiutier one hundred and twenty, of 
the fourth year uf the daily jierloilk-ul named Ji/ Triati/o, 
the party of the second iiart being the Chief Editor of the 
Haid iieriodieal. Ricardu del Monte. 
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Very soon, friend Paco, the spirit of harmony 
nmi conciliation which, after the close of the war, 
lu-eceded the fiittt momenta of the orj^ani nation of 
the parties, and wtiichfora time was sustained only 
througli the personal influence of a Governor, ^ave 
place to the old jealousies and to the re-establish- 
ment of the old diviiiing line, with all favors and 

Whereat), on the twenty-lbird of the pRneiit iiiuntb of 
Mu}-, the Haid deiiuuciatiou was preseDted ill thiu Court, 
acconijiaiiled by a copy of the periodical, the Censor believ- 
ing that the article referred to falls witliin the pruviHiuns of 
Caste 4, Article XV'I, of the Prea« Law now in force, and 
ofleriug to malie iu the trial of the caae such further npnlica- 
tion»> 08 he may deem refjuittile. 

Whereas, od the said twenty-third above named, the pre- 
Heutaliou of Ihe Raid denunciation wan acku owl edged, the 
trial of the ca»e wan flxed for the thirtieth, the parties were 
duly Humnioued, and the notification of the trial wae made 
to tiie lUild Chief Editor of the [uiper. 

\\*herea», i>n the tweuty-flflh of Ihe present luonth, 
another denundaliou was presented by the Cenitor of the 
Prew4, relative to the article published In the periodical 
Diario tfi Jliitanztin, number one hundred and seventeen, 
fourth year, Ixsued iu the city of ttiat name, entitled "^'m»lro 
Piii'/raiiia," reproducing that of El Triiiiifo, "Niifatra 
Ifo'-triii't." 

Whereun, on the twenty-seventh of said month, the pre- 
r<eutatiou ofthif latter denunciatiou was acknowledged, and 
It was i«dered that notice ite given the jiroprietor of the 
Diai-io iff MutanzriK Ihat the trial of the denunciation of 
El Trl'info, from which itw article was reproduced, had 
l>L'en Met down for tho thirtieth, and that v\-hatevcr the 
seutence may be, shall lie etpial in ilH eflectM for one and the 
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offices for tlie Conservatives, i.e., the Spanish pnrty, 
to the total exclusion of the Liberals, i. e,, the Cuban 
element. 

Need I continue, my dearest Paco, the narration 
of like injustices? Mast I remind you of the 
actions of (.ieneral Blanco, who exiled three jour- 
nalists without trial? of General Prendergast, 

other periodical, iind that be may appuiui attorney and 
couDHellor for ihe Irlal and be preaeul and give evideuee in 
the pruLt^diugH ur tlie trial; tu ubich tud a communication 
wax addreHHed to tbe twuiur Judge of the Inferior Court of 
the Cliy of ^lalau/as, for iiotifleatiou lo the said proprietor 
of Ihe Diario dp Matanaui. 

WhereB«, at tbe publli.- trial ou the day, hour and place 
appuiiited, and in auccet^ive order, spoke the Utu«or of Ihe 
PreHS and tbe couuMellor of the tdilor and proprietor of the 
uewttpaper, El Trinn/o, tbe former aelling forth the 
following conclusions: First, that the deferine and advocacy 
of au Autouomlc regime fur the IslauU of Cuba leuds to 
uudennine tbe principle of aatiuDal uuity, attaclciug it 
indirectly at least ; second, that in view thereof, El 
TH'ii'/o, which in ite article ".V«(«frn Dm-tnun," makee 
Buch advocacy and defenae, commits thereby the offence 
pnMded in Article XVI, Parugrapb 4 of the Press 
Law : aud third, that for the reasons above set forth 
it must be condemned to a thirty days' tiUHpeusion, and the 
payment of the omIh of Ihe trial. 

The L-ouriecllor of tbe editor of tbe El Triunfa aei forth 
Ihe followiug: That a defense of tie Autonomic regime 
such as preHenled in the article of El. Triuii/it, entitled 
"Nurnlrn Ikx-triiia," does not attack, either directly or 
indirectly, the national unit.y. nor tbe integrity of its terri- 
tory, and therefore, Ibe said defense is perfectly legitimate, 
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who confined in the Morro and then drove from the 
country Don Francisco Cespeda witliout even a 
heaviug, merely to meet the exigencies and pander 
to the prejudices of the Conservative party wliom 
tliis journalist, altlioiigli a Spaniard, had dared to 
opiwse? Likewise the unprincipled appointment 
of two officers of the Permanent Conservative Com- 



aiid prayiriK Ibat El Triuiifo ehall be acquitted without 
cuHt, lliere haviu); b«eu nu one prexeat to represent the 
Difiri'i ilf Malaiiznii. 

Considering that the Autunumlxt policy, aH developed in 
llie artiiile of the jwriodical, El Triiiiifo, referred to iu the 
prcHciit (Wnunciatloii, doex not, a» an exprCBHioD of a doc- 
trlue. cotiHlitute auy attack whatsoever upon the natiunal 
dlKuily. the »:iid periodical limiting Itwlf to the petitioning 
for the Irilatid of Ctiba of njieclal lawn iu the sense of the 
greuteHi decentralisation poetiible witbiu the national unity, 
uotwltliMtandlug that the clearest and nioHt concrete form of 
thU dcceutmli nation in the Autonomic syHlem develu}>ed Iu 
tlie Maid article: 

Co leidering that no attack in Indirectly made on that 
principle of the fundamental law uf the State hy reason of 
the Ideau and couHideratluUH exproved in the defence of the 
said d<MTtritie: 

CouHidering that through the contents iif the article iu 
the jieriodical El Triitnfa, entitled "Xucttra Oortrluft," the 
olIenHcof an indirect attack upon the national unity, and to 
which the Censor'^ accusation refers as comprised in Case 
4 of Article XVI of the Press Lavv now in force, haw not 
lieen committed; 

N'ow, therefore, it ifl our judgment that we must declare 
and we do hereby declare, that the newspaper, El Tr'ninfo, 
in its article A'u/Mra Dovleina, has not cumiuitted the 




mission to presi<Icover provincial ilepiitations of an 
acknowleged I ilxiral majority and the scandalous over- 
throw of Liberal mayors and magistrates to suit the 
pleasure of the preferred class 
and to make room for their favor- 
itew. The whole electoral ma- 
chinery was worked so as to give 
over to the Conservatives the 
government of even the last pre- 
cinct of this unhappy land, an 
artifice 0]wnly confessed in full 
Congress by the Count of Tajeda 
Valdosera, Minister of the Colo- 
nies, Is it necessary to point 
out the significant fact that from 
out of the Conservative Party there has gone forth 
a mighty arrry of counts, magistrates and other 




iitlense nf altai'klug the naliuual unity: &ud tbat we muitl 
auijuit, and do hereby aciuit, without cohIh, the said period- 
ical from ihe Cenaor'H denuuciatioii iniputliig to it the cora- 
niiwiuQ of the said otTense: and whereas, the periodical, 
Diario dc Matamat, hoM beeu etjiialiy tletiouured for the 
article " Nuf^itro Prograwfi," h\ which that of El 'I'riiiu/i), 
"A'ue-Klra Diictr'uia" ia reproducwl, and iu view of Article LI V 
of Ihe MUld PreM Law, we urder that this decinloii shall aim) 
have ei|Ual eftecl in regard to the said periodical, rHnrio <le 
Mntamns, which decielou we prououuce, order and sign. 
Jiisfi M. Gabelly, 
BebastiAn de CcDas, 
(JsEooKio Uuit£bkez. 
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grandees with glistening coals of amis about which 
still lingers the orlorof varnisli, ami wliostrut proudly 
about ill this essentially democratic country ? 

No; my purpose of refuting the errors into which 
you have been led by your infornmnt is sufficiently 
served by tlie foregoing brief history of our i)olititial 
[tart \e». 

Thus organized, and constituted as you have here 
observed, the Liberal Party has fought and is fighting 
its bitter contest. It will never relinquish its pur- 
poses; for in them is bound up the future of Cuban so- 
ciety, and of the Cuban home. This party is t!ie per- 
manent and durable element here, and it will with- 
stand future evils, as it resists the present ones, until 
it reaches the goal of its aspirations. Its constancy 
and abnegation have already been proven by the 
severest testa. It must conquer and it vHll conquer.* 



•The managlug Board of the AutonumlHt Party la com- 
poiwd of the followihggeutlemeu : 

Juan B. AriueuteriM, Pedro Arnieoteron y del Cas- 
tillo, I.uiB ArnieiitertiH, JottC JJruzAu, Ralmuodo Cabrera, 
t.eopdldo Caiirlo, FraueiHco A. Coute, Joe6 Ctlrdenaa y 
UaxHie, ?iligue1 KJgueroa, Rafael P'emdudez de CaHtro, 
FertiHudo Freyre de Andrade, JoM^ Garcfa Moiiten, Ji>a<|iifu 
(iiiell y Keutf, JosC Hernfiudez Abreu, Matiuel Francisco 
Ijainar, Ji>k^ JiUua y Parra, Heriuiulo C. Leyva, Hafael 
^[oiitoru, Antuniu Met*a y Domtuguez, Joh^ Kafaet Mod- 
talvo, Uioardo del Atoute, Alberto Ontx, Joe<> Manuel Pua- 
ciial, Ramfjii P^iez TtiuHIo, Deiuettio P6Ky. de la Riva, 
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And be assured, Paco, once for all, that the people 
who have the resolution to conspire for their liber- 
ties through thirty years, and the courage to sus- 
tain a fierce and bloody struggle during a whole 
decade, do not need to hide their aspirations under 
a mask. The sons of Cuba would disj)lay equal 
valor to-day, the same heroic courage, were they not 
persuaded, — and that by the most enlightened 
minds, that in Colonial Autonomv lies the salvation 
of Cuba for the Cubans, for the mother country and 
for civilization. 



Emilio Terry, Juan Igim^Mo Zuaxo, JonO Marfa Carbouell, 
CarloH Zaldo, Autouio Zaiiibraua, Pedro E«t(^bau y Gou- 
zftlez Larriiiaga, Jo8<^ F. Pellou. 
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The Island of Cuba, Paco, has an area of 43,319 
square miles; the adjacent Island of Pines, {Ma de 
Pinoe) i'lia stjuai-e miles, and the smaller islands 
along the coaat contain lIl.iO square miles, a total of 
45,884. It is divided into six provinces, which 
bear the names of their resjiective capitals, namely, 
Havana, Matanxas, I'inar del Rio, Santa Clara. 
Puerto Principe, and Cuha, and contains a total of 



about 1,600,1)00, inhabitants. The island is divided 
iuto two territorial jurisdictions, {Awlicncim terriiori' 
nlfn) namely, Havana and Puerto Principe; the 
former constitutes an episcopate with 144 parishes 
and the latter an archepiscopate with 56 parishes. 
The jurisdiction of Havana is furthermore divided 
into tweuty-Beven judicial districts, and that of 
of Puerto Pri'ncifie into ten such divisions, altogether 
embracing twenty -one " cities," sixteen " towns," and 
numerous villages and settlemenis, 

I give you this information because I presume, 
{and pray do not be oftended) tliat you are ignorant 
of our physical and political geography, considering 
that even our colonial ministers are unacquainted 
with it. This is one of the many studies they take 
up on assuming otKce. A dalesman once refen-ed 
in open Congress to the inland town of Victoria de 
las Tunas as a seaport, and I furthermore recall 
that in Spain the erroneous impression is very 
general that Huviina is Cuba. And (inally I give 
you this information because I find that Moreno, 
either intentionally or through unpardonable ignor- 
ance, s|)eaka of Cuban customs and of its immor- 
ality from what he has seen in certain cenlere of 
Havana — m though the country was so contracted 
that the whole of it wits necessarily represented in 
the sinks of vice which he frequented, and of which 
he proves himself so well informed. 



Havana is simply the capital of this pearl in the 
inire, and inftsiiiuch as it contains the great otfices of 
administrntioii, is our l)est situated ami best equip- 
ped seaport and our great mercantile focus, it eon- 
setjuently is the Babylon of this tottering empire, 
where are collected and accumulated the wicked- 
ness and the misery that constitute the scum and 
the dregs of society. 

The general customs of a people, however, are 
not to be judged by those signs of corruption which 
great and populous centres everywhere afford. The 
family — the real foundation of monility — is never 
to he found in dens of vice and iniquity ; these are 
the rotten and isolated members of the social struc- 
ture. Their greater or les.ser numhei's indicate a 
eorresi<onding <legi-ee of laxity in tlie morals of the 
people and it is tliis that we have carefully to 
study. 

The Cuban family {loes not frequent such places 
as Cai>el lanes and the C'horrera, known only through 
the "personal" columns of certain newspaiwrs, or 
throujjh books like that of Sefior Moreno. These 
foci of foulness have their analogy in every me- 
tropolis; they arc places of resort for the soldiers 
and ijureaucrats who live in the country without 
family or ties of att'ection, for the |>ermanent deni- 
zens of the lodging houses, for the frequenters of 
the public cafes, for that tioating |K)pulation that 



daily pours into a large city in search of di 
and pleasures, and for the prodigals and gpeiidtli rifts 
of all ages and conditions who compose the retinue 
of vice everywhere. 

Bnt not there is to be found the laborer, who ratts 
from the day's fatigue in the hours when vices 
thrive; not there the professional man, who, in the 
tranquility of home, and in the bosom of his family 
lives far removed from such re]>ellant centres of 
corruption ; not there the peasant who has ferti- 
lized the fields with his labor and his sweat, and 
these, friend Paco, make up by far the greater luim- 
iter of our people. 

Search the towns of the interior, in the Ijeiirt of 
the country, and you will tind none of those estab- 
lishments of vice and immorality with which Mo- 
reno has had the leisure to Income so wellacquaiuted 
ill the metropolis. They are there repelled and 
driven out by public opinion. And even in Havana, 
where vice has such a hold and is subjected to 
an inijKist for the supjwrt, as we are to believe, 
of a Hygienic Hospital, you may make some very 
curious studies. I do not invite you to look up the 
st-atistics of this subject, for as happens in all the 
other branches of Spanish administration, there are 
no statistics. If some imperfect data should exist, 
you may be sure that they will not afford you access 
to it at the oHice of the Department. The writer 
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speaks from exiieiience. However, this defect may 
be supplied by a little diligence. 

Four years ago (in lS8o) there were in Havana 
two hundred ifgistered houses of prostitutioti, of 
various official classifications, and the total nunil)er 
of the inmates note<l in the lists as Ijeing under 
" regulation" was -"tlB, besides l.'l-"> not so included, 
and who by so much defrauiled the tax office in the 
exercise of their calling. Ninety per cent, of these 
numbers was comjwsed partly of women of the 
colored class, but chiefly of foreignei-s; that in, of 
Peninsulars, Ciinary Islanders and others of extra- 
neous origin, and only the remaining ten per cent, 
comprised white women, native to the country. 
The proportion now exi.sting, according to data 
easily comparalde, is yet more significant, and 
speaks much in favor of the moral status of our 
native population. In 18H6 there were admitted 
in the Hygienic Hosjiilal 281 jiatients; the num- 
ber of the native-tx)rn among them was insignifi- 
cant, almost all having Ijecn foreignere or Peninsu- 
lars. The individuals oi native origin "regularly" 
treated ctimpriwe from a fourth to a sixth of the 
total numl)er, and constantly in about these same 
proportions. 

The war caused the dis|>ersion, the ruin of the 
family. Corruption was its st'(|uel. Immorality 
ceased to be rare, but even so the natives of the 




uiitry iigiire in the great minority in the statistics 
of tlie soeial evil. These are indeed wi-etcliedly 
imperfect, despite the diepropor- 
tiuiiate pnins taken in the matter 
by our government, for whom it 
is a question of dollars and cents.* 
The customs of the country are 
aastere and simple. The Cuban 
jj,'' /V n> youtli* does nut consume in vice 

*'..TV; 'f\. ' ;W the vigor and strength necessary 
to raise itself, as it has raised itself, 
from debasement and ignorance. 

This is, to be sure, the country 
of which a certain Governor (.iene- 
ml, 0'I>onnell, said with insulting 
flippancy, that it could be governed with a fiddle 
and fighting cock (mii im violin y itii gallo). This 

• The ■' Htgulutiuu of Public HyRieue" pcoiuulgated July 
17. 1677. HUd Ktill til force, iiutwilhutaiidiiiK the ftti'l Ihul 
fc |iruvlsiuiiH are iiiicnnntirutiunul, aHurdit a ciirluitM 
Btiidy. 

Neither ht;uttli imr ))ul>1ic muralfl In Ibe objective point uf 
Us pruvblKiin. Il 1h h r.^vi-iiue liiBpirulioii, it creitU'M blgh 
duticH; ilurtsuiiixee ex|ieuBlve uHiceH; it inipoeee i-<!dnmiible 
peiiullies, il efltablishes a Becret hygienic police, and consti- 
tutes, on the whole, and hi all the details of the arirnlness 
with which it Is coiubhied. nut a regulation, but a cuiubhia- 
tiiin ormetbudii to exploit the iMX-iai evil. II Ih a law deeply 
demoralizing, and what there ia of usefulneuM hi U is never 
olieyed a^ far n» Ibe municipal police Ib concerned. 

The votaries of immorality are required to be inscribed In 
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is the land where the authoriticH, in consideration 
of certain fees, consent lo the conducting through- 
out the year of obscene public bulls in the most 
thickly ]X)puIated quarters of the city, villainous 
and nauseating haunts where mingle all the races; 
where, dancing and contorting in giddy confu- 
sion, are the lowest types of the social scale, — the 
prostitute, the drunkard, and the criminal. This 
is the city where it is permitted to the courtesan to 
select the precinct, the street and the house in 
which she is to carry on her misenible tratlic ; this 
is the land where no regard whatever is paid to the 
dignity of the family, to honor, and to deeency ; 
where a Spanish general and Ins staff scandalized 
the community by their lechemus comluct in 

the EtegiHtry (Arl. 1). Itti olaadentlne trullk- is pruhlblied, 
and a womiui above nrteen ya&n nt age |Arl. iSi wishlug i'> 
practice it tiac only to inHifj the Ket'liou of the fm-t, |my Ihe 
tmpOHt ami be iuswibed. 

A wuiiiHD of Hevtiiteeii .vt-iim, ai-forUiiig tu imr law, 
reiiuireB the puteriia! coiii-eiil to get maiiled ; l» Mpjieur in 
court (111 trial »he requires a jfuardiau "uitl she is iwtiil.v- 
Hve years uFiige; but to become u pnmlilute it It) enough Tor 
her to pay a Tew dollars lo the AdiuiiiiAtriitiuu. The caid 
certificate of iiiHoription niuft 1>eHr the likenexa ur Ihe 
iuBcrihed (Art. 4t, Hhe who repents or rerorinspanniitobt^Jn 
her rehaliilitatluti if the rewoim are not HRti8ra<.-lury to the 
memberR of tlie t^-tioii; thiB law doec nut |irore«e the fur- 
tiearanoe of Christianity; Magdalene do nut pay. 

DnfurtunBteeouiilry! It in fairly covered with corhjding 
Horea. 
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camp ; the colony where the game of ' monte," and 
otiierrt no lecK illicil and scandalous have been actu- 
ally eHtablished in the streets and public sriuares as 
a means of cullecling funds to build churches, 
where gambling has always Ix^en a source of reve- 
nue; thia is the unliappy country wliere everything 
in made an object of underhanded qieculation and 
of corruption. But notwithstanding all this, Pace, 
Cuban society, properly so called, rises superior to 
ull these impurities, and its superiority is due to 
its own efforts; it resists with courage and intelli- 
gonco the allurements of officially protected vice. 

It 18 true that the causes of demoralization have 
been many iind serious. Slavery alone — intro- 
duced and maintained by our paternal government 
— was thmugh its contingent of vicious habits, 
sullicieiit to degrade and corrupt the {)eople ; then 
the military regimen, the desi»tic rule to which we 
have always bocn subjected, and whose jjernicious 
influence gradually depraves and debases those 
whom it dominates ; and then the incursions — tlint 
is, Ihe constant migration of officials without means, 
without families, and without regard for the country; 
dwelling in our cities temporarily, their sole stimu- 
lus and ambition being to acquire a fortune iti the 
most exi)editious manner, and leaving no trace be- 
hind them but the baleful influence of their vices 
and the remembrance of their bad faith ; but above 
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all, Paco, the lack of schools — the absolute, deliber- 
ate, criminal neglect witii which public instruction 
has always been treated. 

I repeat, that the Cubans have withstood all these 
evils ; not through incessant feasting and by means 
of lewd dances have they made the j)rogress in 
science, art and literature which has gained for them 
a place among the cultured peoples of the world, 
and which my previous connnunications have 
pointed out. 

Notwithstanding that the Cubans enjoyed the 
iniquitous profits of slavery, they were yet the first 
to demand its abolition, and they obtained it in 
the Spanish Cortes of 1887 only after untiring 
efforts. Although living in a colony where public 
instruction was looked upon with susj)icion and 
distrust, and never protected, it was they who spon- 
taneously and liberally established schools and dis- 
seminated intelligence. These, my dear Paco, are 
the true indications of morality and purity in the 
customs of a country. That you may be better able 
to judge them, follow my investigations, for I make 
no statement that may not easily be confirmed by 
the facts of our historv. 

Cuba, a Spanish colony, has had an existence of 
four hundred years. During the 16th and 17th 
centuries schools were unknown ; there were none. 

10 
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Until the last century was far advanced, tho Ifith, 
recollect, the Cubans had not a single institution 
where they could have their children taught to read 
and wrife, Tlie first school was that of the Beth- 
lehamite fathers in Havana, and' was established 
througti the generosity of Don Juan F. Carballo; 
he was, according to some authorities, a native of 
Seville, and according to othei's, of the Canary 
Islands; he repaid thus generously the debt of 
gratitude he owed the country where he had ac- 
quired his wealth. Already in the 16th century 
a philanthropist of Santiaga de Cuba, Francisco 
Paradas, had afforded a like good example by be- 
queathing a large estale for the puqiose of teaching 
Latin linguistics and Chriatiau morals. The legacy 
was eventually made of avail by the Dominicon 
Friars, who adtninist«red it; but when the convents 
were abolished it was swallowed by theRoyal Treas- 
ury, and thus the beneficent intentions of the founder 
were frustrated to the permanent damage of this 
unfortunate country. 

Only these two institutious, due entirely to indi- 
vidual initiative, are recorded in our scholastic 
annuls during the three first centuries of the colony ; 
the scent and thirst for gold reigned sui>renie. What 
other seed than that of demoraii nation could be so> 
on such a soil? Fortunately, its advantageous geo- 
graphical position, its contact with other civilized 
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communities, notably the United States, whose in- 
creasing prosperity was perhaps due to the attention 
given to public instruction, saved the Island from 
utter ruin. The sons of wealthv families, in the 
absence of places of learning at home, sought schools 
and colleges in foreign parts; on their return, with 
the patriotic zeal natural to cultured men, they en- 
deavored to l)etter the intellectual condition of their 
compatriots. This enforced emigration of Cubans 
in quest of learning was fought against by our gov- 
ernment. The children of ('uban families were for- 
bidden to be educated in' foreign countries. This 
despotic measure was adopted without any honest 
effort being made to establish schools for instructing 
the children of a population already numbering 
nearlv 500,000 souls. 

Tlie Sociedad Economica was founded in 1793, 
during the term of Las Casas, — whose name has 
always been venerated among Cubans. Then, as 
now, the members of this association were the most 
talented men of the country, and their best efforts 
were directed towards promoting public instruc- 
tion. To this worthy institution, essentially a 
Cuban body, are due the first advances made in this 
branch of administration ; it was this association 
that gave the impulse and organization to the 
school system in Cuba ; it established ins{)ections, 
collected statistics, and founded a newspaper to pro- 



mote instruction and devoted its profits to this 
cause; it raised funds, and labored with such /.eiil 
and enthusiasm that it finally secured the assistance 
of the Colonial Government and obtained an appro- 
priation, though but of a small amount, for the 
benefit of popular instruction. 

In 1793 there were only seven schools Cor boys in 
the capital of Cuba, in which 408 white and 144 
free colored children could be educated. From this 
privilege the slaves were debarred and, in sooth, 
their masters enjoyed it but seldom. The seven 
schools referred to, Wsides a number of seminaries 
for f^irls, affoiiled a means of livelihood for a num- 
ber of free mulattoee, and some whites; the schools 
were private undertakings, paid for by the parents. 
Only one, that of the Reverend Father Zenon, of 
Havana, was a free school. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic were taught in 
these schools. LorenKo Lendez, a mulatto of Ha- 
vana, was the only one who taught Spanish gram- 
mar. The (X)or of the free classes were on a |)ar 
with the slaves. 

When this was the state of things in the metroi)0- 
lis, with its 400,000 inhabitants, what must have 
been the degree of culture in Ihe rest of the island? 
It is certain, friend I'aco, tliat the seeds of refinement 
were not there being sown. 

TheSociedad Economica founded two free schools. 
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one for each sex, and was authorized bv the Govern- 
ment.to negotiate with the Bishop of Havana, as to 
the best means of raising funds for educational i)ur- 
j>oses. It is with repugnance that I here write tlie 
name of Bishoj) Felix Jose de Tres Palacios. In 
his blind and stupid opposition he nullified the 
laudable efforts of the countrv's wellwishers by 
maintaining that it was unnecessary to establish 
more scliools. 

However, this group of distinguished Cubans 
continued their efforts, although from 1793 to 1816 
they were unable to accomplish even a part of their 
noble purpose; it was found impossible to obtain an 
official sanction of popular education. During this 
period the increase of schools and of the number 
of pupils was relatively small. In tlie rest of the 
island — note carefullv, Paco — in as many as nine- 
teen districts, there existed in 1817 ninety schools; 
all, or nearly all, founded by j)rivate individuals, as 
was the case in the capital. 

The number of philanthropic persons who thus 
founded and supported free schools affords a clear 
proof of the patriotism of the Cubans and not of 
their demoralization. Besides the originators of 
the Sociedad Economica, Don Francisco y Parreno 
should also be mentioned; he donated to the district 
of Giiines a building for the support of a free school; 
(tlie author recalls with pride and gratitude that he 



there received hii? elementary education in 1863): 
Don Juan Conyedo in San Juan de los Remedios, 
iind Mariano Acosta in Bayamo, were also generous 
educatoreof destitute youtli. 

In 1816 the Section of Education of the Sociedad 
Economica was established. It afforded a powerful 
impulse to the cause of education, thanks to the in- 
ttuential support of the Governor, Don Alejandro 
Ramirez, a man as worthy of our gratitude as 
General Las Casas. Governors of their rare good 
cjUHlities have been very scarce in Cuba. 

The schools improved, the boys and giris, both 
white and black, were taught separately; literary 
contests were opened; annual public examinations 
were made obligatory ; prizes were distributed and 
a powerful incentive was created among all classes 
for the cpiuse of education. Men like Don Desiderio 
Herrera offered to teach a certain number of [^loor 
children, anil to supply them with the necessary 
materials. Herrera afterwards received a pension 
from the j)atriotic association. 

But though this institution, under the fo8t«ring 
, iafluence of Ramirez, obtained certain concessions 
rof municipal aid for gratuitous instruction, these 
I concessioua were soon revoked {Moifol <}rder of Feb- 
\Tuarij, 1824). Public instruction, friend Paco, was 
Rtotally neglected by our government, bnt the 
ipetriotiem of the Cubans overcame this neglect. 
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Do not fail to notice these dates, that you may 
understand our customs and our intellectual status. 

In 1826 there were only 140 schools on the island, 
and of these but sixteen were free. The Sociedad 
Economica after repeated petitions, obtained from the 
municipality of Havana in 1824 one hundred dollars 
for the schools outside the city walls and that only 
as a loan. Such were the meagre resources with which 
the future civilization of Cuba was to be prepared! 

The schools established in the convents to make 
good this paucity proved by their results the poor 
success of the monks in the education of youth. In 
1827 the Socieded Economica succeeded in obtaining 
from the Treasury an appropriation of 8000 dollars 
per annum for the establishment and maintenance of 
new schools. Thus the Colonial Government, which 
here reaped such fabulous wealth to aggrandize the 
Crown, eventually yielded to the repeated supplica- 
tions of a patriotic social organization, and relin- 
quished that miserly sum for this noble purpose. 

During the same period the citizens of Matanzas, 
through the initiative of Don Juan Jose Aranguren, 
maintained two free schools by subscription. Thus 
the country struggled to regenerate itself in the 
absence of official stimulus or protection; the cause 
of public instruction was sustained only through 
private efforts; it was thus, friend Paco, that we 

• 

reached the middle of the present century, present- 



iiig lliroughniit all tlif lowns of Lhe if-laiid tlie 
sjiectacle which in Uiese brief lines I liave endeav- 
ored to sketch. 

In 183C, according to statistics collected by the 
" Society of Friends of the Coantr)- " {Soncdarl Avii- 
ijiiH del Pais) and which, by tlie way, were forbidden 
publication during Tacon's term of office, only 9('H2 
children were receiving elementary instruction on 
the whole islnud. This included both sexes and the 
two races and included also the schools 8U|i])ort«d 
by annuities, by subscription and by individuals. 

If such was the case with regiird to elementary 
education, so indis[iensable for the enlightenment of 
the masses, what could have been the status of 
higher education'.' 

The two seminaries (that of Havana and that of 
Cuba), constituting the " Pontifical I'niveraiity," 
were almost entirely devoted to the study of 
theology, and did not have in view an advanced 
course of study. Fortunately Cuba had philanthro- 
pists and educatora like the Reverend Fathers 
Cabal lero and Varela, Don Nicolas de Cardenas y 
Manzano, Chaple, and Jose de la Lun Caballero. 
The latter was the founder of a great college; under 
his scholarly and {witriotic direction other teachers 
were trained, and the Culian youth received the 
treasures of science and of learning, so sadly needed 
to free them from the dominion of ignorance lo 
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which they had l>een subjected. For this reason it 
is, that among the crimes of which Moreno accuses 
de la Luz is that of liaving taught the Cubans 
without restricting himself to the text books and 
system of the (lovernment. 

Text books ? System ? The scanty portions that 
were given us of these were those of the monks, who 
imported absolutism. 

Until 1841 — until yesterday we might say — the 
giving of a primary education to the poor classes 
was not recognized in Cuba as obligatory on the 
State, but the opposition and neglect of our govern- 
ment was overcome by the perseverance of the 
Cubans whom I have (pioted, by the etibrts of the 
patriotic societies, by the spirit of the age, and above 
all by the weight of public opinion which manifested 
itself in various ways in the foreign and local press. 
A Board of Education and Connnittees of Public 
Instruction, general and local, were organized, and 
the maintenance of free schools was imposed on the 
district governments. 

But — do not crv victory vet, unknown Paco; 
notwithstanding that in 18<)0 the number of schools 
on the island sui)i>orted by the municipalities was 
283 for the white, and two for the colored children, 
yet the number of pupils attending them was, in 
view of the increased poi)ulation since 18:>G, rela- 
tivelv smaller than at that date. The schools had 



not increased in proportion to the requirements of 
the |>eople. In the country districts and in many 
of the towns there were none at all. 

Alas! we were snbjecteil to a military govern- 
ment. The t'ities were presided over and ruled by 
the Deputies of the Governors. Tublic instruction 
was always neglected or despised by those potentates. 
Besides, the State, which raised in Cuba through the 
tariflF on imports twenty-five millions of dollars, had 
not devoted one single cent of it to popular instruc- 
tion, while we Cubans had to riefray the cost of 
maintaining Fernando Po us a ]>eiial colony for 
political exiles; we had alw that same year to con- 
tribute .'t, 495, 700 ilollars to the Spanish coffers. We 
were furthermore taxed 2,;!33,210 dollars to cover 
the cost of re-ini.'orporating San Domingo, and an- 
other :2,500,000 for the senseless Mexican expedi- 
tion. We were not taught to read, Paco, but we 
were made to pay heavily all the same. 

In just this way ha.s the refinement of our people 
been undertaken ; thus have our schools been man- 
aged. The wretcheil condition of Ihe schools was 
made even worse by the " ivfonnrd course of stxdies " 
of lHli3, which was one of the most disastrous meas- 
ures of General Concha's administration up to 1871. 
Must I speak of the famous scheme hatched in that 
year by Ramon de Araistegui, secretary to the Gov- 
ernor (ieneral ? It was a neo-catholic conception 
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aggravated by political animus; and its preamble 
clearly reveals tbe fact that its object was to kill 

education as the fountain head of 
liberal views and the cause of the 
revolutionarv movement. 

« 

8hall I I'emind vou that these 
documents declared with unblush- 
ing effrontery that in order to 
ibcrianlze us, to keep us Spanish, 
it was necessarv to maintain us in 
the grossest ignorance? Shall I 
picture to you the present state 
of our ruined Univei'sity ? Shall I refer to the ap- 
pointment of professors, favoring certain predeter- 
mined personages in a manner contrary to the law in 
force ? Must I say that if the primary schools have 
increased in numl)er it is <lue to the growth of munici- 
palities, l)ut that it is a notorious fact that public 
school teachers are not paid their salaries, and that 
everything here speaks forcibly of the culpable neg- 
lect with which pul)lic instruction has been treated?* 



No. 58. 

D. Salvador Zapata. 



*Iu 1888, the primary seh(X)lH of Cuba aggregated aH foHows: 



rK()VIN<'KS. IM'BLIC. 

Havana ( Entire Proviuce) 178. . 

" (City) 88 . . 

Matan/aH 95 . 

Piuar del Rio 82 . . 

Santa Clara im . . 

Puerto Prind|)e 'lA . . 

Santiago de Cuba 58 . . 



FKIVATK. 

. 101 . 

. 88 . . 

• )•> 



VAf'A-NT. 
. . . 8 



18 . 
18 . 
4 
21 



568 267 

Total (excIuHive of vaoancien), 768 sehoolH. 



18 

2o 

8 

8 

15 



61 




No; let this pass. What I may yet take time to 
reminil you is that the country whose profounij de- 
moralisation has been denounced 
on such meagre knowledge by 
your infomianl, Moreno, has pro- 
duced many notable examples of 
generous and disinterested phi- 
limlhropists. Not the least among 
tliem have some broad-minded 
and intelligent .Spaniards like 
.Salvador Zepata, who left a coii- 

V DEuiADd. siderable estate to the Socie<]ad 

Econoniica for the support of free 
schools: Ilia legacy has been zealously guanled by 
that patriotic body and sustains five si-hools for 
children and adults, of both colors and both sexea* 

Thin iiiHtUutioii baa fmm Ita ffiuiidullon comprliwd lu Its 
inembersbip the nio»l eutiieet tiieu of ibe no oini unity, aud 
tit ilM ht'ad have tieureit Hueli nieu tu* Raiufrey,, Penalvar y 
Odrdvuus.O'FArelliUerrera, Kiiraa.r.SacOiUDdLiiKCaballero. 

At iireseiit the Ooveniing Council uf the Society in fom- 




Uirei-tur I |)nh<)diiii;), 

ViwPrfcBldeiU, 

Second Vire Presiduul, 

Gtiuerul SeiTeliir.v, 

Second General SeiTelary, 

Librarian. 

Treawurer, 

Actuarj'. 



Jo»^ Maria Gdlvex. 
JosO Hru/on. 
CarloH 8aladrlKa«. 
Kafael Cuwle.v. 
Rarael Montoru. 
CarloBNaravettay Hotiiay. 
Pedro £. (). Larrlnaga. 
Alvaro Carrixoaa. 



Board i)f Truslees : Itilarlc C'i/.neroB, JobC de Cflrdenam y 
Ubi<h1(^, JoM^ Heruaude/ Abreu, Juan B. ArmeDteroe, Manuel 
F. I^niar. aud Italmundu Cabrera. 

Pnwideut uf the Heftlun uf Educatiun ; Aniouio A. Ecay. 





Don Francisco de Hoyos, also a Spaniiird. founded 
T>y anotlier legacy a free institution of learning, at 
present in clmrgi^- of t!ie distin- 
guished Cuban, Prof, Manuel V. 
Koilrfguez; and Doiia Susana 
Benftez ensured through the in- 
come of a ricli (Mitrimony the 
maintenance of a college for \mOT 
boys iiud girls. A phihinthi'o- 
, Doctor Bruno Zayas, main- 
tains two free schools out of his 
private means ; Don Jost- Alonzo 
y Delgado affords free education 
LtO over fifty ])oor children in his intermediate aead- 
KCmy "San Krancisco de Aais ;" 
Flinother woman, Doiia Marte 
■Abreu de Estevez, has given 
||120,dOO for the erection of a 
[theatre whose income is devo- 
ed to the maintenance of free 
kHooIb. Don Josf K. More, a 
F%ealthy planter, has founded 
B«iid endowed with adequate 
means a school of Agriculture; 
KlDoi^H Josefa Santa (?ruz de 
EOviedo l)e<|ueathed a fortune for 

3 construction of a Charity Hospitjil. The heirs 
Don Touias Terry devoted |1I5,000 to the 
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erection of a theatre iti Cienfuegos, the income of 
wliicli is applied to tlie promotion of primary edu- 
cation. Dona Antonia, widow of Alfonso Madan, 
amintains a free school in the country. There are 
innumerable other benevolent private institutions 
in this country maintained by private charily. 
Numerous associations for the promotion of educa- 
tion, like the societies " La Caridad," " El Pro- 
gi-eso," " El Pilar," " La Divina Caridad," main- 
tain numbers of free schools, from all of which it 
may well be concluded that a [leople among whom 
such a spirit is manifest is not a people abandoned 
to vice and immorality.* 



' Ah further Iiidii-utliig the degree of earuetidiew with 
svtiich the Oubaitti eudeavor tu make Rood the \f'retched 
ue)(lect of education by the Culoiiiiil Uiiverutueut there may 
yet be died a nuinl>er of the iiiore conspicuous exampiee of 
IhiF^ spirit. 

Don Miguel Dcliuoiite y Aldama left iFIO.tNKI Tor the pur- 
|xi>ie ut alt'ordiug iiu Kiirupeaii educaliou tu five pupils in 
OKrli'ulniral iH'ien<!e. FranciHcu Bi>>KarrOu befjiieathed ?2O00 
to the free schools of tiiiiues. Auloiilo L. (_'arabaltu do- 
UHttd SKKXI fur the same object. Belisario Galcerftu nmjii- 
taluM, oul of hlH uwu uicauH, the free school of (Jaunao. 
Miguel Uetgado gave f 1000 towards the school of Macagua. 
Miguel .Malieuzo furniphes the means for the uiainteuaiice 
of a (ichool of Ouan^ay. Bilvestre Alfun/o left au endow- 
meiit for the scbiM)! at Sabiuilla which he fouuded. The 
Couutof Moiu|)oxdid IlkeiviBefottboseof Palos; Rev. IgUHCio 
O'Farrell lef. a demesne for the Hchooi of Taposte. Fraiit'lMco 
Olraldo niaiulaiued the Hcbtxil of il^abanicQ uutU the niuul- 
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cipality took charge of it; Juan SuAre/ left $4(NH) for the 
Hcbool at Santiago. Rev. Antonio Hurtado entahlbhed a 
free school at V'illaelaraf erected the building and donated 
^1000 towards its endowment. He maintained it during his 
lifetime. Kafael Kodrfguez Toricen may well be mentioned 
in this connection. He wan a 8]>aninrd whose beneficence 
gave full evidence of his appreciation of the country in 
which he had acquired family and fortune. 

In numberless cases throughout the country school houses 
were erected by individuals or by public sul>scriptions and 
donated to the district authorities on condition that free 
schools be maintained in them. This one fact alone sufMces 
to indicate to what a degree private initiative has had to 
make good the neglect of public instruction by the govern- 
ment. 

See ^^GuUi <hl Pro/cHoraffo (Uth/iao,^* by Mariano Dumas 
Chancel, a Si^aniard, and one of «»ur lalK)rious and ill-re- 
warded teachers. 




L 
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Tlie author of " Cidia y Su gente " had inevitably 
to write something thiit I am not com{>elle(l to contro- 
vert. He has declared that public administration on 
tills Island "is a perfect chaos" and that it "discredits 
tlie honor and good repute of the motlier country." 
But he who has not hesitated to besmirch Cuban 
society witli insults, experiences a profound regret 
in treating of these affairs "superficially, without 
j>euetrating into the dark corners of each depart- 
ment, of each office." 

Nor shall I dive into them either, not indeed for 
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the like reason, friemi Puco — for the truth should 
be told, though the heavens fall — but because I am 
unaccustomed to delving in our beaurocratic centres ; 
and 1 would do it with repugnance, though they 
present to the observer the most curious spectacle 
which this community has to offer. 

A visit to any of the government offices iu this 
country is a source of displeasure and mortification. 
The citizen is there treated with deliberate scorn and 
disrespect and not aa a taxpayer who has a right to 
be beard and served. From the pomimus porter who 
remains sitting when he is addressed, or refuses to 
admit you, up to the high ftinctionary who turns 
his back upon you without deigning to acquaint 
himself with your request, they all affect the sui>e- 
riority of masters and assume a tone anil manner 
calculated to humiliate the applicant. In every 
gmde of the official scale they appear to have the 
consciousness of the joint dominion which they ex- 
ercise by virtue of their hierarchy. The taxpayers 
are the vassals ; they, the feudal lords. 

General Martinez Campos, recognizing this state 
of things, which creates no small amount of ill feel- 
ing, attempted during his term of uflice to effect an 
improvement, and the enthusiasm for peace and 
the efforts towards adjustment did not die out until 
after he had given up his task. Since then we have 
fallen back into the old rut. 
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For this reason, unknown Paco, we will touch on 
this subject only from tlie ovtcide. I shall not 
trouble myself with the individuals of the immense 
personnel of our administrative system, whom your 
informant in his book names and classifies, with in- 
genuity, indeed. They are not Cubans; they are 
totally unknown; their names (which I trust are 
respectable) and their functions (which I ignore) do 
not concern the object of my letters. What I seek 
to study, analyse, and bring to your cognizance so 
that you may join me in condemning it, is the iys- 
tcm, that system which is the fountain head, the 
generating vice of all the vices. 

The system of centra li/^tion, the utter absui-dity 
of directing from Madrid the administrative machin- 
ery of a country situated nearly 7,000 miles away ! 
The gross error of entrusting the management of this 
governmental machine to a minister who ignores the 
requii-ements, the customs and mode of existence, 
the j>eculiarities of a people so distant. To such an 
extent does he ignore them that the apparent niis- 
aiou of a Spanish jx)]iticiau during his transitory 
reign as Minister, appears to be the study of siiid re- 
quirements; studies which are made thi-ough that 
retinue of oHicials that every ministerial change 
brings with it: the changes merely satiating the 
ambition of Spanish political leaders and their fol- 
lowers with Cuban S{ioils. It is this and nothing 



elae tlmt produces the profound dcmoralir^tion, the 
irremediable chaos of the administration. 

The evil is antiquated ; it has been studied and 
denounced by many patriots — but the rulers in 
Madrid have put no check on it. The many 
offices of the Colonial administration have been 
invented for the purpose of affording snug berths 
to {xiliticians, and they are repnxluced and multi- 
plied within the intricate administrative machine to 
serve aa gifts from bosses to their henchmen. It 
were an old story to tell of the many offices which 
have been given with the understanding and on 
condition that the patron is to receive from the 
Iiroteg6 a monthly stipend or annuity in return (or 
tlie favor shown. Is it remarkable then, that under 
the existing order of things, the office holder usually 
comes to Cuba, risking the dangers of the climate, 
not to render patriotic and distinguished service to 
the state, while gaining an honest living, but to 
accumulate, at all hazards, money which is there- 
after to be enjoyed at the Court or in his native 
town? Is it surprising, under tht circumstances, that 
at each step are encountered scandals, such as the 
falsification of the accounts of the Pul>lic Debt Com- 
mission or the loss, some fine spring morning, of 
great fjuautities of Government-stamped paiter and 
revenue stamps; or the selling of duplicate-numbered 
tickets of the National Lottery, calling for a prize of 



200,000 dollai-s; or the clogging of tlie wheels of 
justice with unfinitiihecl cases of defalcations, em- 
bezzlements, stealings, anil of public malfeasances of 
every name and nature, known to those initiated in 
the ingenious bureaucratic slang as "chocolates," 
" manganillas," and '■ filtrations?" 

Tliese evils have one decisive and efficacious 
remedy, for which the country, which is being 
lacerated by so much corruption, is constantly 
chunoring, Ait«i.s'o.my: the administration of the 
country by the country itself; the guanlianship of 
their own interests by those who feel and know their 
own necessities — the collecting, the appropriating, 
the disbursing and controlling to be done by those 
who do the contributing and paying. 

Let Cuba cease to be the feeding place for the 
hungry adventurers who cross the Atlantic to obtain, 
quickly and easily, a fortune through their official 
stations. Let the Cubans organize their own 
admin i.stration and all, tliat according to Moreno, 
lowei-s tlie dignity and besmirches the good name of 
the country, will vanish in the glory of the nation 
and the well-l>eing of its people. 

The iiuthoritios recognize the evil, they see it, 
feel it and deplore it; but they deny the country the 
right to complain. The protest of the Cuban is 
always regarded as subversive; the remedies he pro- 
poses ai-e supposed to tend to separation, and the 
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deep rooted evil continues to spread, 


. while Spain H 


apparently does not know how, or does not desire, to ^| 


extirpate it. 


■ 


Not I, who might be snspecteil of partiality, but a ^| 


Spanish economist speaks, who treats o 


f these things H 


in a book which serves me in my refuta.tions, and ^| 


wlio like myaelf, strives in vain to c( 


]nceal certain ^H 


fac'toi-s of the problem. In plainly visii 


ble characters ^| 


tl)esf loom up before him in the lollowing ^H 


CUBAN SALARIES.- 


■ 


Ooveruor-aeneral 


. . . $50,000.00 H 


General Manager of the Treasury . 


lS,o00.00 ^H 


The Archbishop of Cuba 


18.000.00 ^H 


The Bbhop of Havaua . . 


. . . 1S,000.00 ^M 


The Chief of the Arsenala a»d D.>ck Yards 


. . . is.000.00 ^M 


The PreBldent of the Court 


. . . ihsmM ■ 


The Lleuteuaut Oeueral 


. . 15,000.00 ^H 


The (jovernor of Havana 


. . . 8,000.00 ■ 


The First Secretary of the Governor Ueueral 


8,000.00 ^H 


A Field Marahul 


. . . 7,,500.00 ^H 


A Brigadier 


4.500.00 ■ 


A Colouel 


. . . 3,450.01) ^1 


A Ueuleuaiit-Culoiiet . . . , ^^ 


. . 2.700.00 ^1 


The Brigudlen have bet<ldeH an allowauce ^| 


of 


. . . 500.00 ^1 


The SlattOffloerM, an allowance of . 


. . . 375.00 ■ 


lu the Davy a Captain lu commaud of a 


ship ■ 


receiven 


. . ».3(».00 ■ 


* The reduttioiiH which thene salaries have 


RulTered, or the ^| 




rdiug to the law H 


uD the Mubjeci leBxeti but little the value of these lucrative ^ 


aRHigumentn. 


^ 
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The Captain of a frigate 4,560.00 

A Lieutenant in command of a first-claHB ship . . 3,370.00 

" " *' of a second-class ship 2,280.00 

A Chief of Bureau, (first class) 5,000.00 

** '* '* (second class) 4,000.00 

'* ** '* (third class) 3,000.00 

A Collector of Customs 4,000.00 

A Postmaster 5,000.00 

Governor of the Lottery 4,000.00 

And in each department, furthermore, the director, 
the heads of sections, the various grades of officials, 
the clerks, the porters — an infinite aiTay with infinite 
emohunents. 

Item: By the provisions of Article 21 of the Tariff 
Law the right of (juarters and the cost of a substitute 
is accorded to many of the employees of the 
Customs. 

Item : The Minister of the Colonies and his sup- 
plies, $96,800.00. 

At the moment while I write these lines the cable 
announces a reform bv the reduction of the salaries 
in the new estimates to the half of the quota paid 
heretofore. Futile hope! the same cable announces 
also the speedy adjournment of the Cortes and the 
continuance of the existing salaries. 

But, if the former svstem was bad when the 
employes w^ere well paid what would be the conse- 
quence if they receive less? What we must do 
is to simplify the administration, do away with 
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superfluous offices, lessen the number of public em- 
ployes, and above all, let them not be appointed by 
the Colonial Ministry, and let not the natives of 
the country be excluded from public functions. 
That is all. 




R A SOUHCE UK ISIUMK 

Theaulhorof Cuh<i 
f Su gentes has de\o- 
oiily llii-ee sliorl 
paragraphs to the ad- 
miuistration of jus- 
I tice. He has not 
rished to " reveal the 
;angrene which 
upte this body." He 
however, ahuii- 
lantly expatiated on 
the minor magistrates 
and court offie i a U 

who are generally natives of the couutryand whose 

object he would have us believe is to sow tlie seeds 

of dissension and demoralisation in the public oHices. 

_i£e greatly fears that in a little while " the courts 

Irill he in the hands of the masked separatists." 

But this subject, which he treats with such 

* scruple, required more care and all the temerity 

that he displayed in treating of the prel€nded vices 

of Cuban society and youth. 
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I. PiU'O, Imve neither those fears nor those ncru- 
[ilea, and since I have undertaken tlie thankless 
task of refuting the senseless reports anil statements 
of our afl'airs which Moreno has puhUshed in such 
a prejudiced spirit, I will not rest until I have 
accomplished my purpose. 

I altirm that as we have in Cuba a demoral- 
ized civil government, so we have through like 
causes a vicious administration of justice. It is not 
that we are lacking in laws ; — no ; from the Charter 
of Rights to the latest Recoinpilation ; from the 
Ordinances of Castile and Arragon to the Royal 
Decrees and Rescript* and Compilations and new 
Codifications, we enjoy in Cuba the same tremend- 
ous conglomeration of laws as in 8pain. With all 
the Commissions of Codification — which we pay 
for in great part — it has not been [possible to unify 
and straighten out these laws. What we very 
sadly need are Judges; judges in the true sense of 
the word we have very few indeed. 

In countries governed like England and the 
I'nited States written laws are mostly general. 
Considered scientitically, they are even deficient 
or imperfect. But bad judges are rare ; they 
are soon denounced and done away with by the 
force of public npiniou. In this country, on the 
contrary, the rare instance is the good judge. When 
by some strange coincidence an upright man, of 
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a just and impartial character is found among 
the Judiciary, who does not yield to political or 
party influence, or to considerations of wealth or 
station, who proves himself conscious and worthy 
of his high mission, the fact is bruited on every 
tongue and the people everywhere proclaim his 
exceptional incorruptibility. 

Sometimes, liowever, these conditions are not 
altogether convenient for certain exalted interests; 
the mode of existence of this administrative organ- 
ism is at variance with good, and tliere have been 
cases where special judges have been appointed when 
the energetic zeal and rectitude of some functionary 
might become troublesome. 

Here, where a privileged class dominates, every- 
thing succumbs to the influence of the rulers. Tlie 
tenure of oflice is at the caprice of the powerful and 
influential. The functionaries of justice who cross 
the sea to make a living by the exercise of their 
vocation are soon convinced tliat their personal 
comfort depends entirely upon the managei-s and 
bosses. Political partisanship has undermined even 
the highest altar of justice, and our judges, with 
the exception of a few good Spaniards, liave yielded 
and manifestly continue to give way to this perni- 
cious influence. 

The svstem of <i:overnment whicli exists in Cuba, 
and in which there prevails no other principle than 
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thill of exclusiveness and favoritism, is opposed to 
the existence of justice. There is perfect solidarity 
and communion among all the funrtioiiaries. The 
poison which affects one branch must necessarily 
and by a logical se<juence spread to the others. 
There is no severance in their continuity. 

Let there be no fears then that the Coui-ts will 
fall into the hands of the native Culmns, or that the 
immorality of the latter undermine the powers of 
the State. The Cubans are excluded from holding 
the ofiice of judge as from the other offices of the 
administration.* 

The numl^er of those who have figured as such is 
very small. This assertion may be proved by a 
simple aritlinietical exercise; add those of the re- 
si>ective places of nativity and subtract the one from 
the other; the difference will be noticeable. Not one 
("ulHin has obtained a position of importance. 

* Tbe defeiiHe uf the poor and uf luaolveiit criuiJualB in 
made Incuiiibent od the lawyers, eolii^iuin, uotaritw, ete., 
aa a public charge, without any cumpeuMitiuD whatever. 
The divetMe uud arduous duti«« whioh these gratuitous 
services eutall oblige the uorurtuimte uolttriea tolocur the 
ex)>en«>e tif aesliitatitii. clerke. otftfua, etc.. without auy 
KXHimpeiiMe by the titate. Sliice the pubticuiiuu or Ibla 
work, lh« TrIbuDitle of Currecliuu atid Courtx of Urlitiiniil 
Arralgiimeut have beeu eMtabli^hud. but the luDovatious 
havB all tlie xhorlcoiulugs of the old aystcm— the service 1b 
potsriy endowed aud cauuot oiherwime tbau fail lu a couulry 
coudemued to be exploited aud to juy In every poHSlble way. 
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The Presiding Judges, Magistrates, Justices, Dis- 
trict-Attorneys and Councillors are appointed by the 
Ministry of the Colonies, — even 
the solicitors and clerks. There 
remain the constables and porters, 
but these must be veterans of the 
military service, and here there is 
no "military'^ service. 

Just as Araistegui's plan attempt- 
ed to "hispanicize" public in- 
struction, just so is the forum be- 
ing '' hispanicized" to-day ; the ex- ^^- ^® B?R^^-l^L.^^^""° 
pression is not mine — it is official. 

The offices of notaries public and of official attor- 
neys are retained for the Spaniards; the birthplace 
invariably decides the question ; so that jurispru- 
dence becomes rather a one sided affair. 

This monopoly accounts for the fact that a 
convict could serve as notary public during a num- 
ber of years and take affidavits in a prominent 
court of justice. 

The municipal judgeshij)s are solicited and given 
as recompense for electoral services rendered to the 
** Constitutional I'nion" party.* 



*The munieii)al (.'ourts are denervedly (lincredilcd in the 
public mind. But ail the blame must not be laid upon the 
personnel of these of li cert. Our government, while making 
ita refonuH, hart »o\vn the evil, together with all it« couHe- 




There have been headw of iinportimt judicial dis- 
tricts who left the tavern to tlon the ermine (learned 
and exiierienced men being put aside for ignorant, 
uncouth Spaniards) and it has been observed that 
though the tavern did not appear to nial^e large 
profits between the sessions of the Court, yet the 
novel judge prospered visibly, 

A law suit of any kind is the cause of great alarm 
to families and invariably means ruin. Both par- 
ties, the right ami the wrong, seek rather influen- 
tial recommendation than a good counsellor. We 
frerjuently see here the case of an insignificant 
tradesman coming suddenly and most unexpectedly 

queucen. Fur instauce, there hae beeu impocied on these 
Cuurte, without compensatiuD, the heariog of crtmiual 
CHsea. They have charge of the Civil Register, which by 
virtueof its (irganlKatlou oloue re<|uireH a numerous penwa- 
uel, who receive uo remuueration. The State doe«( not eveu 
allow them officio] ([uaFtera, ueither for their officea nor for 
the Civil Ketfifller. the husiiieBs and iniporlftnce of which 
reijiilrea a proper location. 

What rcMUlte luuHt Huch cundltiuua produce? The aame 
or liite condiliooH could he meDtiooed iu regard tu the Iteg- 
littry of Ueeda tntablishcd by the new Mortgage law of 1880; 
tt moBt liseful reform; but wiiich has only nerved to increase 
the Irouliles and mumuiringe of an imiiuverifthed country; 
all liecauae the State has not Itnown how to avoid and pre- 
v<;nt Ihc illegal and scuudatouti exacliouM wtiich piitiiic 
o|iiiiiau has denounced. These ofttcee Bhoiiid be sui))>orle<l 
by the Hiale iu the »iame nisuner aa the civil, judicial and 
inllilary adniinietralion. 
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into possession of valuable plantations, which have 
been fraudulently adjudicated at figures far below 
their value. Who has not seen here the adminis- 
tration of large estates placed by legal procedure, 
without surety, in tlie hands of men who were 
actuallv insolvent? 

Alas! the long, interminable series of injustices 
which I could reveal to vou. Do not tell me of 
judicial responsibility; the principle of equity is not 
judicially recognized here ; the solidarity of those 
who exploit this vicious system condones the faults 
of individuals. 

It is certain that there is a profound immorality 
in our jurisprudence, but it germinates, spi*eads, and 
is propagated from the top to the bottom; from the 
superiors to the inferioi's and not inversely. It can- 
not be otherwise; the blood circulates from the heart 
to the extremities. 

Let there be good government and there will be 
upright, impartial and zealous judges. Let the 
courts cease to be unipersonal. Let the judicature 
cease to l)e exercised exclusively by Spanish patri- 
cians ; put an end to summary processes of law;* 



* Since the publicatiou of the Hixth (iSpanish) edition of this 
work public oral hearingn have been instituted in Cuba, but 
with 8ucii meagre recourses and such deficiencies in both fomi 
and matter tliat, as stated in a preceding note, the reform is 
a miserable experiment. Each jurisdiction comprises a vast 



corect the evils pointed out in this ohapter and the 
disgrace with which the administnition of justice is 
brantJed will cease to exist.t 

Innocent men will not then languish in their 
cells, while villainous wretches stalk abroad, 
insolent in their security. \or will a high function- 
ary in the pride of his exalted station keep thous- 
ands of criminal suits back year after year, to the 
detriment of those under indictment — because, for- 
sooth, he cannot entrust them to his assistants; nor 
will the pi-osecutions for embezzlements be super- 
seded for lack of evidence, nor will the documents 
filed against certain functionaries be mislaid and 
never found, nor will the decision of the Supreme 
Court against magnates of the land be altered for 
their benefit — and so on to the end. 

Rut, my dear Paco, in a country where the 



extent at territory; besidett civil matters, the judgea of the 
courts or firet toHtauce have the hearing of crimiual eiiita 
hIbo; the dilHtultv of eoiumuufcatiou. the lack uf suSicieiit 
appropriation for the expeoeeH of the tribunal, everything 
tends to tnalutalD disorder, Injustice and chan**. 

tTbe courte in the metropoiia (Madrid), as In other 
civilized eouu tries, enjoy avayaliou through the heated Rum- 
mer term. Tho«e of Cuba have emulated the former, oot 
Indeed, out of humanity nor in the cauee uf hygleue: but the 
seseious are furthermore frequently Interrupted by vacations 
capriciously declared without any reason on many o<x»eious 
throughout the year, to the pr^udice of justice and the great 
annoyance of the parties concerned. 
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administration of justice is not a charge of the state, 
but a source of income for tlie state; in a colony 
where the budget shows the receipt of $750,000 for 
stam[)ed pajwr, and only $47o,0(n.2() for the admin- 
istration of justice, there is obtaine<l for the treasury 
a profit of ?274,9:)S.80; what other use is there for 
a jutlicial system, either big or little, high or low, 
in toto or in detail, than money ! money ! money ! 
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IMBATIOB,— The Loi 

BTBICTED FRjI: 
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ReAI-ITT Of UEWTHAI.111ATII 
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I shall not attempt the defense of the raunicijial 
government of Havana nor that of other cities of 
the island. There is not a wheel in our admin- 
istrative machinery which runs smoothly. 

The municipalities but reflect the administration 
of the State. The latter is the basis on which the 
former are planned, the mould in which all are cast. 

If chaos prevails in the State, the munici|mlities 
may be regarded as dark caverns where no light 
penetrates. 

The evil, the profound evil, which afflicts this 
social body in all its aspects is invariably due to the 
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same oauwes — laisgovemment, favoritism, ceuti-al- 
izBtiou. "~ ~ ~ ~ 

It is against these causes, and against these evils 
that the country has protested aud still cries out in 
anguish, but its voice has always been heard with 
displeasure and disdain, when not peremptorily 
stifled , 

Do you wish me to prove this, PacoV Do you 
wish me to deinoustratt? how even in the municipal 
sphere the Cuban has been systematically excluded 
from the management of the afFairs of the country, 
of his town, and even of his own home? If ever he 
cherished the hope of reaching the distinction of 
taking part in that management, it was but an idle 
dream bom of an unfulfilled promise. Do you 
want to know why our municipalities are ruined; 
why they are overwhelmed with debt and scandal- 
ized with defalcations; why their officials are in- 
subordinate; why the public accounts have never 
been in order':" Do you want to know wliy there 
\a no sanitation, why we have no paved streets, no 
adequate sewerage, iusutficient water, wretched 
lights, no sidewalks nor bridges, no parks, and 
no suburbs, no hospitals nor jwlice service, no 
schools, no Hhraries, nor anything which by right 
belongs to a people who pay more taxes per capita 
than any other in 8pain, or anywhere else in the 
wide world? Then rea<l again the letters which I 
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have already written vou, for in them, as far as the 
general government of this land is concerned, the 
greater part has ah-eady been explained. As for the 
rest, continue reading, for although with so copious 
and varied a subject I might fill a book, I willdrive 
my pen so that a comparatively few paragraphs will 
suffice to {)oint out the remainder. 

Their Catholic Majesties and their descendants, 
Charles I, Philip II, an<l Philip IV, wished to give 
Cuba — as to their other American colonies — the same 
form of government which the Spanish monarchy 
enjoyed. So it was <leclared in the Law 2nd, Title 
8th, Book 4, of the Summary of the Laws of the 
Indies; or, as Humboldt observed, thev endeavored 
to give a new society the structure of an old nation. 

Of course we had in Cuba the municipal organi- 
zation of the ancient regime, pomjx)usly rigged out 
with a Board of Regents composed of a peri>etual 
meml)ership of royal apiK>intment, with a lot of 
higher councilmen {Ah/uaciles rriayorcH) all under the 
exalted direction of a Burgomaster. The executive 
administration was simply a delegation of the 
central power and a privilege of blood, of family, of 
class, and of fortune. 

Let us not speak of the benefits which the com- 
munity at large could reap from such a system. 
Remember, Paco, that under this order of things the 
municipality of Havana in 1824 had not founded a 



single school, and as a loan, aflbrdi'il tlie Sociedad 
Palriijtica one hindred dollars to assist the latter iu 
maintaining those which it had established under 
diffipulties. 

I'ntil the year IS59 tlie electoral system did not 
prevail in our municipalities. But do not smile 
with satisfaction in the Ijelief that Mother Spain then 
, showed her liberality to these cities. Nothing of 
the kind. The election, if you could call it an 
election, was made exclusively by the richer tax 
paypi-K. The list of these was made up by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. To have the privilege of taking 
some part in the local administration it was neces- 
sary to pay a high contributing quota, and so the 
oouncilmen and other relics of absolutism, with the 
acquii'ed privileges of the old regime, remained 
unmolested. The jieople were always excluded 
from all participation iu public affairs. 

Add to this as a finishing touch, as a crowning 
tinial to this rickety [lolitical edifice, the fact that 
those who presided over and governed the munici- 
palities so constituted, the lieutenants of the 
governors, were ignorant, desix>tic, military chief- 
tains, who exercised absolute power in our towns. 

Under this system of irresponsibility, which lasted 
until Jan. 1st, 1879. and which was overthrown 
only by a bloofly revolution, the municipal system 
of Cuba had its origin; thus it took root, flourished 
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and ri[)eiie(l its liarvest of confusion, disorder and 
ininiorality. The capricious will of the governor 
ruled in eadi locality, the sword was all-powerful; 
there were no associations of the people : instead of 
these there were juntas of ricli vassals controlled by 
a feudal desix)tisin. 

A lasting example of this abominable autocratic 
goverinnent, a system which the Municipal law of 
1869 did not radicallv modifv, was General Tacon 
in Havana. He is highly praised for his promotion 
of public works, for which money was raised with- 
out stint by imposing taxes on the people, and the 
work carried on by forcing to excessive hil>or the 
unfortunate soldiery and political oHenders from the 
Peninsula. He enriched various individuals and 
contractors through his favoritism, and gratified his 
excessive pride and vanity by putting his execrable 
name on the works which — like a new Pharao — 
he accomplished with no arbiter but his own 
pleasure, and no limitations but those which he 
himself imposed. 

Similar j)rocee(lings were repeated in all the juris- 
<lictional centres of the island, under the aegis of the 
law and of an absurd system of administration, by 
those lilliputian viceroys whom Cuba supported 
under the title of Lieutenant-(fOvernoi*s ; odious 
dictators of the local administration, demoralized 
and irresponsible. 



Like Geiierul Tacoii, they liad a vainglorious 
longing to leave tlieir names written or engraved 
as lasting memorials of themselves in the places 
over which they ruled. What Cuban town does 
not jvoasess an unattractive plaza, a wretched market 
place, a defective aijueduct, a miserable fountain, or 
at least some street or tower hearing the name of 
the military governor who oRlained its construction, 
who made the appropriation, determined its ap- 
proval, imposed chiirges on the people and thereby 
began, or increased, or multi- 
plied an hundred fold the de- 
ficit in the municipal adminis- 
tration ? 

On the other hand, there is 
not to be found, in Havana for 
example, a single public Sfjuai* 
or even a commonplace street 
which boasts the name of Luz 
Cabal lero. of Arango, Carde- 
nes Manzano, or £^cobodo ; of 
Saco, Benial, Heredia, Placido, 
or of any of the many great sons of Cuba, of its 
litteratfurs, philiinthropists or educators. 

The MunicipaiitiesLwMof 1859 is alone sufficient 
to condemn our Colonial system. In each govern- 
mental deiMirtment we were given a corporation 
consisting of one Mayor {alcalde), one magistrate, 
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and six aldermen if the population readied the 
nunil)er of 5,000 souls: two deimty mayors and ten 
aldermen, if it counted 10,000 ; with the exception 
of Havana, which was privileged to have seven 
deputy mayoi-s, four magistrates or syndics and six- 
teen aldermen. But if the life-aldermen appertain- 
ing to the municipalities covered tliese respective 
numbers then they alone governed. Remember we 
are dealing with corporate officei*s, alienated from 
the Crown, with their several and corresj)onding 
emoluments, honoi's and perquisites. 

The minor councilmen were elective, Imt do not 
imagine that the peoi)le harl a right to nominate 
the men considered worthv of their trust; no, 
indeed: the election was made bv a num)>er of the 
biggest tax-payei-s. These elector's numl)ered twice 
as many as the councilmen to be elected, or thrice 
as many if the pf>pulation exceeded 10,000 souls. 
Thn^e to elect one I four to elect two I How nice ! 
But wait a moment ; that was not the final election. 
The electors simply nominated their candidates to 
the (iovernor-(ieneral, who was entirelv free to 
accept or jefuse the nominees. In this manner, 
amiable Paco. the solicitous and paternal eye of our 
govennnent penetrated to the utniost corner of this 
ungrateful land, placing its seal on the simplest and 
most ])rimitive acts of juiblic life. But the mechan- 
ism did not end here, nor must vou believe that 



those bigger taxjmyerB were electore of Uiemaelves 
or by their own riglit. No; the lists were formed 
by the Governors or Lieutenant-Governors, together 
with three aldermen and three major contributors. 
As you know what a Lieutenunl-Ciovemor was, you 
can easily imagine that he ajuminted, as he pleased, 
such men as he felt sure would not undertake to 
resist his authority, Buppo^ing such a thing to have 
been possible under those lords of the manor. To 
t-ap the climax we find that all protests regarding 
f'Uch appointments wei-e passed u]>on by himself 
alone, without regard to his associates. Do not sup- 
[tose, however, that the electoral process guaranteed 
a free votti even to the major contributors ; consider 
that the ceremony was presided over by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in person, and that the vote had to 
be certified through papers made out by himself, 

Woe to the rebel who did not approve the oflicial 
candidate ! 

It naturally followed that each locality bad such 
municipal officials as suited the purposes of the 
governor. Each corporation was, in point of fact, 
like an oljedient flock of sheep. 

I forgot to mention, and it is no uninii)ortant hia- 
torical detail, that only rcpufafile whiten, and those 
who were not under the surveillance of the author- 
ities (who were by no means tew) were eligible for 
office. 
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You .see, most esteemed Paeo, that the Cubans 
had goodly reason to fairly burst with gratitude 
for tlie zeal which the government displayed in 
freeing them from all annoyances and care, from all 
concern and trouble, in the organization of their 
nmnicipal corporations. 

Everything was cut and dried for them ; but the 
most satisfactory and gratifying circumstance of all 
was the easy obligations of these administrative 
bodies. What art, what solicitous care in the con- 
coction of the law, and how light the lal)ors of the 
munici{)al councillors! 

They were to api>oint those officers only whose 
salaries did not exceed §2o per month ; those 
paid more than that sum must be submitted to the 
(Governor. In this wav the blessed aldermen had 
on(^ worry less and the poorgovernoi-s one care more. 
The latter were thus forced to consider jx*titions and 
listen to office seekers and to decide, as was their 
invariable custoni, in favor of some nephew, godson, 
relative, friend or recommended individual from 
his province — or from the ** Provinces ;'' for at that 
time this word had not yet been fully adjusted in 
the colonial geography. 

The councilmen might also attend to the mate- 
rial improvements which the town required, if the 
cost did not exceed $2(M); but anything over and 
above that sum was supposed to l>e too deep an 



aritlimetical problem for liie fortunate Cuban iildtT- 
meii, whose comfort iind re|>ose was souglit at all 
hazards by the kind, paternal goveniment, which, 
with unheard-of abnegatioD, takes all those hard- 
sliipp upon itself. 

But even decisions concerning works not ex- 
ceeding $200 were subject to the approval of the 
Lieutenant Governor and to the sanction of the 
Captain-General. 

The system was truly delightful ; the " natural 
indolence" of the Culiaus was thus resjtected and 
gUiirded. How could they learn to work under a 
government which spoiled them to such an extent 
and freed them with such lender solicitude from the 
necessity of any effort ? 

Nevertheless, the government had in mind some 
day to take advantHge of their slight abilities. In 
order that they might slowly and gently learn to 
deal with public affairs, it graciously permitted the 
councils and corporations to ddiberate : but only to 
deliberate, on the formulation of ordinances, on works 
of utility, on public improvements, on the laying 
out of new streets and other matter; but if the 
Governor of the department took it into his head to 
ignore these deliberations, then the councillors had 
only wasted their time. 

And all of this, dear Paco, came to pass in Cuba, 
not in the last century, nor prior to the invention 
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of railroads ; not before the discoverv of the tele- 
gniph, nor before the revolution of ^<j8, whieli the 
Spaniards term *' the glorious ^' and in wliich the 
rights of the jieople wei-e so loudly pix>elainied. 

No, my sympatlietic friend, this went on until the 
first of January, 1879. Now vou can see whether 
the Cubans have l)een happy, whether they have 
had a chance to receive a civic education and acquire 
the habits of public life, or if they have had exam- 
ples of administrative morality. 

You smile? Well, listen : The municii)al coun- 
cils could not deliberate on any other mattere than 
those determined by law; tliey could not proceed of 
their own initiative ; coukl not even adopt rcsohtfious, 
nor express an oi)inion on problems of general 
administration ; nmch less could tliey publish their 
views without permission from their superiors. 

And how they had to ))eware of expostulating I 
On the other hand the military governors, victims of 
their self-denial, were burdened with duties, or rather 
with powei-s. They presided over and directed the 
municipal corj)orations, decided the elections, con- 
voked the councils, called to account those who wei'e 
derelict, granted leaves of absence, carried on the cor- 
respondence, commanded in the offices as elsewhere ; 
in short, it was their pnrotjaiive to execute decisions, 
make payments, sign the treasury l>ills (this was 
most interesting), regulate the polls, make appro- 
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imiitions, mill so forth. I do uot meiitioii (for il 
wouM be too lengthy) that cHlaiuitous invention, 
which, known as "extra assessments" (IltTramag), 
would suddenly be precipitated on our Itixjiaj'ers. 
Felicitous resource for the vicious intermeddlers in 
this system of government. It was under sutli a 
system of law that municipal life in Cuba had its 
inception. 

But in spite of these drawbacks the virile and 
patriotic character of the Cubans manifested itself 
constantly in battling against the imix>sitionsof the 
central power. The natives of the country were at 
that time the wealthy class, the owners of real estate, 
and of the sugar plantations ; in their hands were 
the landed estates, and they were consequently the 
larger taxpayei-s on whom the municipal charges 
fell. 

Although their power was limited and held in 
check, it was to their zealous intervention that the 
increase and impi-ovement of the schools and the 
establish men t of other public services was due, I 
examine at this moment the rayal decree of Decem- 
ijer 29lh, 1 865, authoriKiug the foundation of sixteen 
schools solely by the municipality of Colon. 

But the Cuban aldermen were obliged to deal 
with the Lieutenant-Governors, strongly and syste- 
matically supported by the Captain-General ; their 
generous efibrts were balked by the artful coaibiua- 
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tiun of ail all-pervading despotic system and the 
solidarity of its ministers. Over and over again 
those struggles in l^half of municipal interests 
were the real causes of cruel political persecutions 
against many patriots who gave expression to their 
public spirit, and who manifested their enthusiasm 
for the progress of the country in the council de- 
liberations. 

In view of the centralization of the municipal ad- 
ministration, and with the bare semblance of munici- 
pal organization which I have cursorily sketched 
abo-ve, is it strange that in 1879 on putting the new 
law in force, and on inaugurating the newly organ- 
ized councils, all, absolutely all, of the old Lieuten- 
ant-Governors presented empty treasuries and over- 
cliarged accounts. Deficits, debts, neglected services, 
frauds, starving employes and demoralization every- 
where. 

Oh, in those days of transition, hailed so joy- 
fully by the people, we saw as in an illusory mirage, 
the so-called popular Alcaldes take charge of the 
local governments ; the proud Lieutenant-Governors 
give up the city halls — converted into palaces — 
where they had enjoyed at the exj^ense of the mu- 
nicipalities luxurious furniture, golden plate, rich 
stuHs of a character the most extravagant and least 
necessarv for existence. With what faith we believed 



tliat a new life, full and expansive, hiui lieguii for 
the Cuban municipalities ! 

Sail hallucinations of deceptive hope! the new 
law, promulgated as a provimonal mactmeni, brought 
with it the original evil, the very germ and primary 
cause of demoraiization. A few fetters loosened ; 
duties somewhat more tlivided, the immediate influ- 
ence of the military on the corporations suppressed, 
and the number of municipalities increased : sonie- 
thiug was certainly gained, but there still remained 
and still remains the centralization of jjower, the 
tutelage and the prerogative of an almost absolute 
Governor to override nil initiative. 

Furthermore, an electoral raecbauism which wits 
soon to exclude, as it has since done, the natives of 
the country iti order to confer the local managenieut 
on the favored Spaniards. 

Not true? Here you have the list of the 

present members of the Havana Board of Alder- 
Francisco F. Ibunez, Laureuo Pequefio, Luis 
CI. Corujedo, Ricardo Ricardo Caiderun, Idelfonso 
A. de la Masso, Juan A, Castillo, Rafael Joglar, 



•The Ulty of Oiiiuee, for example counts 13,000 inhabi- 
tants ; of these 500 are Spaiiiurtls aud Canary lalaullent. 
Noiwjihalaudiug ibis discrepancy, there la nut a single 
Cuban Ui the board of Aidennen, and tu the electoral regJHtr.v 
there appear ouly 82 Cuban aa agalDflt 40il Spaiilrth electors ! 
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Juan D. Orduiia, Pablo Tapia, Bernardo Alvarez, 
Pedro A. Estanillo, Juan Pedro, Serafin Sabucedo, 
Nicolas Serrano, Peregrin G. Martinez, Manuel H. 
Ochoa, Juan B. Ablanedo, Jenaro de la Vega, Fran- 
cisco Salaya, Prudencio Rabell, Jose M. Galan, An- 
tonio Arenas, Fidel Vilhisuso, Jose Rafecas, Eze- 
quiel Aldecoa, Jose A. Tabares, Manuel P. Melgares, 
Enrique L. Villalonga. 

There are 28 in all. Of these one is a Cuban and 
!47 are Spaniards. The Cubans figure in scarce num- 
bers in the so-called Spanish party ; if they hold any 
office it is through favor or recompense, thanks to 
their abjuration of patriotism and to their having 
approved and supported the ix)licies of the ene- 
mies of our liberties. This same condition is re- 
peated in nearly all the towns and corporations of 
the island.* 



*1^he Provincial Deputation of Havana is composed of 20 
depiUies, who at the present time are the following: Anto- 
nio C. Tellerfa, President. Leopoldo Carvajal, Antonio 
Corzo, CelsoGolmayo, Amilio A. Prida, Fernando de Castro, 
Fernando S. Keinoso, Narcisso (^alats, Serapio Arteaga, 
Juli^tn Chavarri, Jorge Ferriln, Joacjuln Giner<%, Miguel 
Ochoa, Mariano de la Torre, Manuel Carrascosa, Rafael Val- 
lanueva, Antonio Govln, Gabriel Casuso, Gabriel del Cristo, 
Raimundo Cabrera, (a.) The lirst IH belong to the Conser- 

(a.) Since the publication of this work, through the new 
elections under the exclusive svstem in force, the liberal 
Cuban deputies in the department of Havana have dimin- 
ished in number. To-day there remain only Antonio Govin,^ 
(labriel Casuso and Antonio Messa. 
18 
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I can prove to you by figures, and by means 'of 
scrupulously exact statistics, tbat less tliau twenty- 
five per cent, of the Mayors of the Island are 
Cubans, the rest being Spaniards. Are they not ap- 
pointed by the Captain General? The same tiling 
may be said of the Councils, unil if you keep in 
mind that the census shows 850,000 white natives, 
and 140.000 Spaniards and Canary Islanders, it 
must iie obvious that a system of monopoly and 

vatlve piirty, which baa given m^oritlen to only three 
Cubans : the re«t are SpaniardH. The last Tuur are Auiuud- 
mjets aud Cubaiia. This party Hucceeded iii IHsa in holding 
the iii^orlty or this ilepittatiuu, but the uinciuJ element 
Mxin ruhtied ibem iir tbiH sdvuutage : Ihe Tomier went tu tbe 
extreme carryiug by bribery tbe electiuu iu uoe dlnlnet aud 
usurping the seat of the Deputy elected fur Alqiil/.ar (Dun 
Ricurdu del Moute). These proceed! uga weul without repar- 

BtluD, 
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It i» proper to state that our provincial deputAtioiis, with- 
out means or proper resources, without a sphere of action, 
and without power of loltialive, have beeu, and are still 
aiDODg the unfulfilled promises of reforiu made sluc^ tbe 
peace of Zanjon. The deputations are bat useless wheels in 
our admlulstratlve maebiuery, created only to give employ- 
ment, or ratber salary, to the numeroua idle officials whom 
the law im|)OM!s upon our Impoverished munieipalltieo. 

The deputation of Havana, for example, has au expense 
budget of 1100,000: it was formerly much greater, having 
reached |i200,tKH), but waa reduced through the imiiossibilUy 
of putting it into praetlee. Tbe deputation occu|)leH a 
palace, sustains- three very costly offlceH, and allows for 
"expenses of reprewntatiun " f2,500! 
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favoritism exists, iind that tlie Cubans are not re- 
sj)onsible for the corruption of our municipalities. 
Tlieso assertions are not dictated bv a blind love 

ft.' 

for Cuba. After the peace of Zanjon, in the days 
when warm words of concord were written in the 
official documents, when in many places the conser- 
vative element relaxed its hold on the electoral 
machinery, it was i)Ossil)le to obtain true reja-esenta- 
tions. The Cubans by right of contribution ap- 
peared in the registries and obtained legitimate rep- 
resentation in manv towns. 

But when the spasmodic reconciliation was over, 
the monopoly began anew ; the Government in all 
its branches neither neglected nor did it hide its 
design. Cuban Alcaldes were dejwsed, the council- 
lors put down, the electors excluded from the registry, 
nor have their formal protests elicited justice any- 
where. The Government has gone even to the length 
of showing such hatred and injustice as to grant 
universal suffrage without distinction of age to the 
Spaniards, while the Cubans were little less than 
prohibited from voting. 

This, friend Paco, is our past and our present. 
What can be exi)ected of the Cuban municipalities? 
What can l)e their future promise in a country where 
the State drains all the vital forces of the people, 
and the municipality does not offer advantages even 
to the favored ones who exercise the council duties? 
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It leaves them only the vanity of being the over- 
seers in a system which works everything for the 
master ; neither have they the satisfaction of eleva- 
ting and purifying their homes in the midst of a 
people whom they do not govern, but of whose ex- 
ploitation they become accomplices. 
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I As I will now proceed to consider the Repreaen- 
Atton. of Culm in tlie Cortes, let us pause a moment, 
Paco, to cast a retrospective glance on the political 
constitution of Cuba, Moreno has given us occa- 
sion for slight sketches of our history, such as the 
character of these letters renders possible ; these 
sketches may serve to preventyourbeing led astray by 
his notations and also to instruct our countrymen. 
You must be aware that we Cubans have at times 
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absoiutely, and at otiiers partially, been excluded 
from theSpaDish Parliament — aud continue so to he. 

This is an assertion which I shall endeavor to 
explain 30 that you may better understand it. 

Until 1837 Cuba enjoyed legislative rights aud 
accordingly participated in legislative functions, 
but never in the manner and to the extent due the 
country. From 1837 to 1879 we were absolutely 
deprived of representation in the (leneral Legisla- 
ture. Since 1879, although it may appear that our 
right of representation in the Cortes is recognized, 
and although there are Cuban representatives in 
both Congress and Senate, nevertheless Cuba is not 
in reality represented there, nor are the few who 
ostensibly represent the Island li.stened to. The 
absurd system of monopoly which has crushed us 
down was maintained by surreptitious political 
means, by electoral combinations, and by such 
schemes as have always characterized the Madrid 
Colonial Administration. Among these, the policy 
of parliamentary obstruction, of which the Govern- 
ment gave unpleasant proofs in the last legislature, 
is the most striking. " 

After you have learned something of these mat- 
ters, even though but passingly, it will not be neces- 
sary to tell you that the Cuban deputies, — that is to 
nay, those of them who have really endeavored to 
care for the interests of Cuba in the General Legisia- 
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ture, have never at any period gone to Madrid to 
obtain or solicit appointments and favors ; they have 
gone to seek some way of redeeming their oppressed 
country. If they obtained anytliing, it was, occa- 
sionally, {persecution and exile, as happened to 
Varela and Saco, or again, contemptuous treatment, 
like that which befell the connnissioners of 1865. 
The one fact, of which thev alwavs became con- 
vinced, was that while the Spanish politicians may 
understand their colonies, while they [)erhaps study 
them — which I doubt — thev trouble themselves 
neither with the present nor the future interests of 
their charges. 



* 



In the 17th century, during the prevalence of the 
assimilating tendencies which continued until 1808, 
and which are manifestc<l in the " Laws of the 
Indies,^' ('uba had a semblance of representation in 
the shape of Jnnias de Proniradoi'fS, aiH)ointed by 
the people to deal with the affairs of the Island. 

The Junta of Notables which met in Seville in 
1808, during the calamitous troubles of the country, 
proclaimed unity of rights for the Spaninrds of both 
hemispheres. 

The Roval Decree of Feb. 14th, ISIO, issut^l on 
the Island of Leon through the (A)uncil ot" Regency 
in the name of Ferdinand \'ll, ".considering the 
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gnve and urgent iw««9mtr of bating tlie SfMiiish 
dominionii iu Americs sml Asia represented in tbe 
txlnoniituiry ee«ionK of tbe Cortes." couvoked tbe 
Cnimia Ui the Nationa] Congreae. 

(>iie <le|july vag U> be elepte<l for each dbtrict 
CHpitai. tlavana and Santiaj^o ile Cuba bad each 
one rpjfliwnlative. The elections were to be made 
by the Cily Councilii " choosing liret iftnt natira of 
the cmmtri/ who must Ijc honest, intelligent. e<iucated 
and free from all Hlain," afterwards choosing one of 
these by lot ; " the one first drawn to be Deputy 
to the Cort«-H." Fay strict atttnition. Paco, to these 
wohIh of the law. The Kret deputies were required 
to be jinlirtJi of the country ; a requisite not neces- 
MHry now. The law at present is such as to permit 
the (IcjiutieH to represont anything and everything 
conceivable except Cuba. 

[n those first elections by the City C^>uncil of 
Ilavunii, Au^^ust 0th, 1810, distinguished men like 
Frariciscd Arango y Parrefio, Andres de Jauregui, 
and I'edro Rogalado Pedroso were chosen, the lot 
fallinK '<> the second. He and Juan Bernardo 
O'tiuvwn, elected by .Santiago de Cuba, look part 
in the drafting of the constitution of the year 
1812, in which no ap|inrent distinction is made 
tmlween the Kurojioan and American Spaniaids. 
The Martguis of Sun Felipe y Santiago, and Joaquin 
de Hanta Cru?, had previously acted as substitutes. 
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During that brief j)€*rio(l of constitutional iijovern- 
ment Cuba enjoyed its advantages: a <livision of 
civil and military ix)\vei's was eti'eeted ; provincial 
deputations and constitutional municipal councils 
were establishe<l : lil>erty of the press was accorded ; 
educated ju<l^es wen? appointed, and the fcttei-s of 
centralization were materiallv relaxed. 

In 1813 Francisco Arango y Parrefio wus elected 
Deputy. Tlirough his dctcrmine<l etl'orts were 
effected tlie important economic reforms wliich 
raised tlie commercial interests of Cuba from tlie 
prostrated condition in which they were languish- 
ing. The continental war in South America un- 
doubtedly inclined the government to a poliry of 
attraction towards (.'uha, hut it was mainly owing to 
the constant solicitu<le and powerful inlluence of this 
able man that when the absolute svstem of (Jovern- 
ment was re-establishe<l bv the <h'crre of Mav 4th, 
1814, Cuba sutlered less than the other i)arts of the 
nionarchv bv reason of the reston-d d(NiM»tism. In 
consequence of the restoration of this n'gime the Dep- 
uties elected March 14th, 1814, by the Municipality 
of Havana, Messrs. .Juan J. 1). de Kspada, Juan 
Bautista Armenteros and Count Montalvo were nut 
I)ermitted to take their seats in the Cortes. 

After the revoluti<ui h(»aded by lliego the Cubans 
again participated in thebenetits of a constitutional 
goverrunrnt. 



'M Aaipmit it, HSO. Hama elected a» 1 
IhrftfKMw t>*vt^fiMat^ ietttnl Jam- de Zans, Maj^ 
Inttft ifW- fWirUn;. atn) Antonio Moderto del Vatle. - 
Haiflti«)(r/ d« t'uhm «lfcud Jtuo O'^iavan.' 

In |if'22 t)i«- H««tion <Hi totbe Kev. Felix Varela. 
f^ Mwvwil mttnoTy, I>Miiunio 8«ttUK Stuu*^ both 
i'n\Mi». Hni\ Tfrniw (;ea«r, » Spaniard who«« name 
in ("hwrtitMvl \/y CatjaiiH »mtm^ iIkk* of Iht lienetac- 
Um. To Ihin P|iocIi may lie traced the beginning 
tit Ui4' c\atm dii^iiic-tioii between Cubans and Span)- 
nnU. N ilitttiiurtion wliich was brought abont by 
■III' iti<>iiO)M)lizinK iiitnirlfra. 

Again the liberal histituliona 
of SfHiin fell, tlii!< time through 
inlerventioi) of the French armies, 
ami until the promulgation of the 
Itoya) Statute we ceased to have 
(1 rcpWMenUiliou Jii the Cortee. 
Thtil Httiliile WHH promulgated in 
IIhvhiui .Iiiik' 'ith, 1IS34; but 
iillliougli, with niueh offieial blus- 

„ ,^,;,;';,j r.'r they hml ii brilllittiU tllumi- 

iiiiMnii, i-mctt'il archea anil cele- 
hrnli'd ^lox, the coniilry naw with pi-ofound dis- 
CDiid'rit Mint Mu fur tw (.'ulm wii« couuorm'd there 




' I'll. 



•>r lht> IuikI iwouiui <k-[<liLre<l unit uttd void 
|>t'iiH<iiii liH<l lukcii [iitrl In Ilii' fleetluu und 
lift ili'l^'<-t- 111 1 he cIvcliirHl IlKlf. 
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was little or nothing to l)e expected from it. It 
discriminated against the Colonies as regards tlie 
electoral laws and freedom of the press, and the 
right to organize a militia was denied. The Mili- 
tary Commissions, and the unlimited powei^ of the 
Captain-General remained in force. 

Thus was marked out the dividing line which 
separated into classes the subjects of one govern- 
ment, the people of a connnon 
countrv. The life councillors 
appointed the following six Pro- 
curators for Cuba, who took their 
places in the representative body 
(Estamento) : Andres A r a n g o , 
Juan Montalvo v Castillo, Pru- 
dencio Echavarria, Jose Serapio 
Mojarrieta, Hebastian Kindelan. 

The Queen appointed as mem- 
bers of the upper house ( ;)roc</r«) Miguel Tacon. the 
Counts of Villanueva, Fernan<lia, and O'Reilly, and 
the Marquis of Candeleria de Yarayabo. 

In ISiU) the constitution of the year '12 was again 
promulgated in Spain, (iencral Tacon was govern- 
ing in Cuba with unlimited powers. In his un- 
bridled despotism he ignored the laws and the very 
constitution, suppressing its proclamation in Santi- 
ago de Cuba by General Lorenzo. He was truly 
the w(41 chosen instrument of the oppressive policy 
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wliicii Imd begun Us effects in 1820, which, in 1836, 
hiiil already resull«d in the indej^ndence of the 
olhor Spanish- American countries, and now had 
become developed in all its horrors. 

Amid the contradictory projjosals which were 
propounded at tliat jteriod regarding the participa- 
tion of the Antilles in the C-ortes, a measure which 
ftcconled that right whs accepted, but with restric- 
tions. 

Ill the Peninsula one deputy was to be elected 
for each 50,00(1 inhabitants. In Cuba it was decided 
that only four should be elected, when according to 
the number of the white population nine was due 
to it. 

In (lie meantime the despot Tacon sent with a 
groat Huurish a military expetlition to Santiago and 
there imprisoned, exiled and pei-socuted ail those 
who had joined tieiieral Lotenvy in proclaiming the 
constitution of It^lS, which was aii-eady in force in 
the Peninsula. Three successive elections ,took 
I plHC«, and the following were chosen to represent 
f Cuba in the Constituent Assembly: 

Jo36 Antonio Suco, Francisco de Armas, Juan 
Montatvo y Castillo, Nicolas Escobedo. 

The fatal [xdicy of Tacon and his dictatorial 
actions wk approved in the metropolis, despite 
the strenuous eflbrts of Don Forfirio Valieate. 
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commissioner from Santiago <le Cuba and of ( jeneml 
Lorenzo as well. 

We now reach, my dear friend, that period of our 
history in which the very furies werc^ let loose: in 
which all scruple was set aside; in which was 
manifested all the rancor and hatred with which 
our rulers haye eyer regarded the lil)erti(\< oi 
Spaniards born in the colonies.* 

Until now, ('uha had either larked importance, 
or had been something like a general barracks for 
the armies engaged in suppressing revolutions on the 
Continent. The relatiye degree of freeilom which 
Cuba enjoyed was rather tolerated thnn granted, 
with the view to securing the tidelity of the inhabi- 
tants and jit the siinie time to utilize it as a bhindish- 
mcnt for the rebellious American countrii's: but 
never because of a sincen* conviction that political 
lilx>rty was at all desiniblc in the Colonies. 

It is not I who sav so, Paco ; Sr. Sancho rcveale<l 
all this in open Parliament, in the Constituent As- 
sembly of Ai)ril 2, 1h;J7: "The government has 
NKVKK held the opinion that deputies shoubl l)esent 
from America : it has been considered as an evil 
which it WHS necessary to cut short 



*It wan even ('^^^^idertMl ar» (lanjrcrous. \ix\h\ pn>hihitccl hy 
Royal On ler of the Madrid j^ovcrnmont, t<> deport to Ciiha 
the lil)eral Spaninh political priHoners. The propaganda of 
their doctrines in the enshived ( '(jlonv would he undesiral)Ie. 
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Thfir advent wms it aiianiit.y." . . . '■ yiiice 
18i;2 it has been proiwsed that tlip Constitution 
should not there be o[.)erative" . . . , " and it 
was resolved that the smallest possible number of 
Deputies should come from those countries." . , . 

The Spanish historian Zaragosa — whom you will 
surely not regard iis [lartial — has fully recognized 
these facts. 8ee his work on Vubaii hiaurreditrm, 
page 4iy. 

In the session of February, 18;J(i, the Cortes 
aocepteii the rejKirt of a seli-ct conuiiission iTispired 
by itw leaders, Argiielles, Hanclio ami Heros, by 
which it was i-ewolved to no longer iidmil the depu- 
ties from the Colonies. 

Tho energetic protest of tlie Cuban ileputies, 
drafted by Saoo, served only to show to advantage 
the patriotic energy of our representatives. The 
unjust deHjioliation was ratified. To the adoption 
of tliis measure the rabid reports of Tacon contrib- 
uted not a little. 

Fmm tills date on, the political constitution of 
Cuba tiecame established in accordance witli the de- 
cree which I submit for your analysis below. This 
deci-ee together with the unlimited powers of the 
Captain (ienerals — " (.Jovernors of cities in a state 
of siege" — was to delight a people who had t»een 
sarcastically termed the "ever faitlifiil." 
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'*The Secretary of the Dopartineiit of the Navy, 
Commerce, and the (iovtM-nnicnl of the Colonics 
conveyed to this otiice on the 22nd iiist.. the com- 
munication following : To the governing Captain- 
(ienerals of the Islands of Cuha and IN)rt(» ilico 1 
herewith communicate the foUowing Ivoyal Onlcr: 
Her Majesty the (^ueen Regent has deemed it |)roj)er 
to resolve that, in the remission to vour Kxcellencv of 
the accomi)anying Royal order of the* llMh inst., in 
which you are instructed to make [>ul>lic the <iis|K)- 
sition of the Cortes, to the eil'ect that th(* Provinces 
of America and Asia l)e governed and athninisterc-d 
under hiws especially ada[)ted to their respective 
locations and circumstances and proper for the 
promotion of their welfare, in consecjuenct? whei'e<d' 
the said Provinces will cease to he n*|)resentcd hy 
Deputies in the Cortes, your Excellency he advised 
Jis follows : 1st: ller Majestv havinu in mind the 
opinions and desires of the majority of (he iidiahi- 
tants of those provinces, manifested on all occasions, 
and very i>artieularly through tlu^ multitude of 
petitions nuule in consecjuence of the events in Stin- 
tiago de Cul)a, cannot douht hut that the adoj>tion 
of the aforesai<l measure will he a|)plauded and sat- 
isfactorv ; hut as it mav (//.so he (/ishisfrful to fJif 

% « • 

uncked, who nwh r flw smth/nun nj (/r.sirint/ n h'ltrrfj/ 
which th('H f/o not inulerstdntL aspire to some (»tlier 
object, damnahle and prejudicial to their own safety 
and interests, la^r Majestv desires that vour Kxcel- 
lencv for tlujse reasons redouhle vour vigilance to 
such end as mav hest suit the tranciuilitv and 
safety of the country, acting with as much discre- 
tion as energy, and always in accordance with the 
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lawH, »o ihiit should tlie malcontents lake 8t«pe 
a nature sufh a.^ might dii^lurb the puhlic {«ace, 
tliey may be sjibjet-l to the Jitdgmeiit of the compe- 
tent Triburial.H. 2nd: That inasmuch an in con- 
Bequtfiioe of the isatd resolutions of the Cortes it 
naturally follows that the^e provinces shall con- 
tinuf to be goveriie<J by the laws of the Indies, by 
the onlinaiicea and Koyal orders issued for their 
oheervance, and by such as may in the ^lure be 
considered as conducive to the pros}»erity of the 
countnr'; your Excellency will see that those laws 
be rigidly enforced, and that no measures adopted 
in the I'eiiinsiihi tie promulgated in the Colonies un- 
letw communicated to your Excel leucy by the pro|)er 
Minixtcr with theesim-ss purjiose thi\t it be executed 
and fullilled on the Islam! under your charge, 3d: 
Tlml an the Colonies should be ruled and adiniu- 
istraled by H|iecial laws, confonnable to their condi- 
tions and mlailnUfi tn nixnre tlieir hapjrivesn, the 
liiglKTautliorilieH should assist the govenmient of her 
MajfiBty by adopting in their respective departments 
such meaKuret; as they may conceive will obtain this 
imixirtant object. And 4th: That considering 
that the liberty of the press sbiill not be (icrmitted 
in that country, your Excellency will take great 
care lliHt the censure Ir* exercised with tlie greatest 
dist-ret.ion and in^sucli manner that it does not pre- 
vent till' publication of writings which serve to 
instruct the public, nor [lermits tliose which in any 
way endanger the tranquility and safety of the 
country, the honor of the Spanish Government, and 
the just national cause ; this same vigilance shoiild 
extond to the introduction and circulation of 
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pamphlets, newspai)er« and writiiigis, printed in 
other countries. Her Majesty relies on the well- 
known zeal of your Excellency for the good use you 
will make of these advices, communicated hv Roval 
order. 

"All of which is herewith transmitted to vour 
Excellency for vour information, etc. 

**God keej) vour Excel lencv manv vears." 

Madrid, April 2:)th, 18;i7.' 

Facmuhf Infante. 

What followe<l ujion this Hoyal order I have 
already sketched for vou in mv references to our 
political parties. 

The military system in (kiba gave rise to excesses 
of every kind, not the least Ixiing the infamous 
contraband slave trade carried on and tolerated in 
violation of existing treaties. So rigorous did this 
despotic military rule become that it gave rise to 
spasmodic agitations and frecjuently repeated strug- 
gles of the suffering people, who sought their salva- 
tion through conspiracies and insurre(!tions.' 



* In \H'2'y waw discovered the va^*t roiiHpiracy known an 
/j(M Sofrn (if liofivftr, whoKe object wan to entabliMh the 
Ciitiun Itepiihlic, and in ls;;o tliat of the /;^/rA- AV///// with 
tlie Hanie ohjeft. 

In lH.50 were made the attempts of Nareiso \/)\\^'a. Hin 

olyert wa*» to asHist tlie revolt of theSeparatintn. The Meooud 

an<i liiHt attempt iiad l)een aided in the <'entrai dintriotri by 

Joacjnin de Agiiero, and in LaH ViUiin h.v Iriidoro Armente- 

14 
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Verela and Saco, the fiivorite Deputies under the 
old rigim£ obtained the laui'els of proscription ; for 
others, less fortunate, were re- 
served the dungeon and the 
scaffolil. As Saco observes : 
"Talent, learning, probity, and 
patriotism, qualities so prized 
in other countries, were in 
Cuba considered unpardonable 
crimes." 

Kven the Spaniards residing 
"^ in Cuba raised their voices in 

na" BALMuaMpLdVEi "ghteous indignation against 
that intolerable system. Emi- 
nent men in Madrid clamored in the tribune and 
in the press against such outrageous injustice and 
corruption. Among these men I will mention 
Olozaga, who in the Constituent Assembly of 
1864 pleaded for justice for the Cubans ; Araujo 
de Lira, Julian de Zulueta and other merchants 




roe, who were executed together with other Cubaus, Agu- 
ero In Puerto Ptiudpe aud Armenteiue in Trinidiui. Gen- 
eral L6pe^ suffered death by the garottt: in Uuvana. 

In IHoU the coiiBpiracy known as that uf PiulO wiw diMcov- 
ered. He alao was garutted iu Havana and mauy others 
were punished. Several Seijaratlat. AUilitionist aud Aiiuex- 
ationUt revoJtH uf lesser iiuportanee followed. Bee Chaptera 
7 to 12 of Vol. 1 aud Chapter 2 of Vol. II of Don Just o Zarn- 
goEa'H work, Lwt insurrecioiteg de Cuba. 




establislied iii Haviiiiii sent in an earnest memo- 
rial praying for the rcatitutioii of the political 
n>I»resentatioii of Cuba in 
Parliament. Also Dionisio 
A. (laliano. wlio in a pam- 
plilet wliei-ein he could not 
altogether shake off f lie com 
moil prejuilites of all who Iw 
longed to the Spanish jMirtv, 
pro]>osed deceiitralizinti re 
forms; Ramun -hist, who with 
greater impartiality and a 
higher criterion, fonnulated 
a brochure entitled the "As- 
pirations of Cuba" {Las nxpirnriones <tr Cutia); F^lix 
de Bona, Edunrilo Asquerino, editor of La America, 
and others to whom I, as a Cuban, do not begrudge 
the gratitude due to them. They honestly sought to 
lielter the condition of the country, though perhaps 
not to the full extent that its necessities demanded. 
A similar debt of gnititnde will ever be due by 
Cuba to Captain Generals Francisco Serrano and 
Domingo Dnice, who ruled successively from 1860 
to 1S65. The tolerance, the marked degree of in- 
terest, which our misfortune awoke in (hem, 
contrasted strongly with the monstrous dictator- 
ship begun by Tacon and maintained since his 
time. L'nder their command the oppressed people 
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felt tha halter loosen. But with nil this their rule 
bad always one essential defect ; tlie same defect 
which ihat of Martiiien Canii>oB had later on, and 
that was, that the system it- 
self was not modified and that 
the very mildness of the rule 
was arbitrary in its nature. 

It liaving become possible 
to hold a |K>lilical banquet iti 
Havana, such a demoiistra- 
tit)n was organized as n com- 
pliment to tliii editor of La 
AiiUriea, as repiesentiitive of 
tiie press of Madrid. On this 
occasion 2(1,1)00 Cubans signed 
a letter addressed to Genenil Serrano as a testiuionial 
of gratitude for his efforts in beiialf of C'ulja in the 
Senate, and u memorial to the t/uecn requesting 
the greatly desired reforms. 

The reactionaries, misnamed "The Spanish Tarty," 
could no longer remain impa.-wive in tlie face of 
these elo()uent demonstrations. The iron rule of 
Tacon suited them better than the advance of lib- 
erty. Their newspai^ra — Kl Diariu tie la Marina 
taking the leacl — combattMl the reforms; the party 
formulated a counter petition to the thmne and sent 
commis-sioners to Madrid to curry out their purpose. 
These various efforts, the retreat from .Santo Do- 
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miiigo, the Sjtiinish war in tlie Pacific, the general 
profjress of llie Colony, and above all, tlie termina- 
tion of the civil war in tlie 
United Stales, rendering llie 
continuation of the slave trade 
impossible, brought about the 
Royal Decree of November 
25, 1865. This authorized the 
Minister of the Colonies to iu- 
atitute a formal inquiry on the 
social, economic and political 
reforms necessary lor the gov- 
ernment of Cuba and Porto mo, n. 

ico. 1 Ins Decree was re- 
ceived with rejoicing Mirougliout the land, although 
its limitations and tendencies revealed a want of 
political sincerity, and the intention to retain the 
speaial laws ; at the same time it clearly showed the 
real or affected ignonmce of the Government con- 
cerning the reiiuireincnts of a country which its pre- 
dt-cessors bad foundt-d and which it now adminis- 
tered. 

This want of sincerity manifested itself from the 
first moment. The election of Commissioners, ac- 
cording to the i-oyal decree, was to take place in the 
mode and manner pi-cscriljcil for that of the muni- 
cipal couucilmen ; that is, by the higher tax- 
payers cla.ssified into three groups of equal nuni- 
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bers : 1st, landed proi>erty ; 2iid, commerce and 
industry, and 3nl, the professions. Thia classifica- 
tion was modified by a decree 
of the Captain General, organ- 
izing four electoral groups, 
equal in number; Ist, urban 
and rural real estate; 2nd, in- 
dustries : 3rd, commerce ; 4th, 
professions. The new combi- 
nation had the obvious pur- 
pose of diminishing the ina- 

"o ■'»■ . jority of native voters and re- 

formers, who controlled the 
landed estate and professional vote, by doubling the 
number of the electors arrayed against the reforms, 
that is, the Spaniards, in whose hands commerce 
and the urban industries had always 
been. 

This duplicity was made the sub- 
ject of a fiemonstration by the coun- 
cils of Havana and of Cardenas; the 
former was supported by the Count 
of Pozos Dulces, Jose Silverio Jor- 
riu, and Jose Bruz6n, Sr., who 
placed themselves in opposition to su, 7a. 

Senores, Rato, Ibiiiiez and Ochoa. ^ c*'-"^o8Kn»iL. 
In Cardenas the opi>osition was sup()orted by Car- 
reni. But the highest authority of the island and 
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the Supreme Court severely reprimanded these 
councils and warned them to refrain in the future 
from adopting any resolutions, or formulating and 
giving circuhition to opinions regarding matters of 
goverinnent and administration. Such was their 
law. 

Is it not true, esteemed Paco, that all this, of 
itself, afforded a sufficient assurance 
of the little or nothing which the 
people of (^uba were to expect from 
their rulers at this juncture? 

In spite of these measures, and of 
the official j)artiality, the Cuban 
element triumphed at the elections ; 
and this notwithstanding that the 
censors stifled the voice of reform ex- 
j)ressed through the columns of the 
famous periodical, '' El Sigld" (The 
Century), edited by the acknowledged chief of the 
Reformists, the beloved Count of Pozos Dulces. We 
could not then speak of parties. Party organization 
was not permitted by the government. 

The following were aj)pointed as Commissioners : 

Havana. — Manuel de Armas and Antonio X. de 
San Martin.' 




No. 80. 

D. Rafael Fer- 
nandez DE Castbo. 



' ThiH caiKlidate wan op|><)»ed by the Coimt of Pozoe 
DiilceH, who waH'defeated by a vote of oO against 47. 
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Afataiizm. — Jos^' L. Alfonzo, Marquis oI'Moiitelo; 
he resigned and Jose M, Angiilo y Heredia was 
elected. 

Cuba. — Jos^ Antonio Saco. 

C'ol6n. — Jost Antonio Kchevern'a. 

Pinar del Rio. — Manuel Ortega. 

IHierto Principe. — Calixto Bernal. 

Oienfue.gos. — Tom its Terry. 

Villa Clara. — Antonio F. Bruinusio, wlio was also 
elected by Cardenas and chose the latter mandate. 
The Count of Pozos Dulces was appointed in his 
place, 

Holguin. — Juan Munne. 

Sayim. — Tlie Count of Vallellaiio. 

Cardenas. — Antonio F. Braniosio. 

Remedios — Joae Morales Lemua. 

Ouiites. — Nicolfis Azcarate. 

SandUSp^rUue. — Augustfu Camejo. 

Guanajaij. — Antonio R. Ojea. 

At Uie same time the government ap[Kiinted as 
members of the Commission persons who were no- 
toriously op{>osed to the reforms, and this in equal 
numbers to those elected by the aldermanic boards. 
Continue, Paco, to analyze these measures, for I 
limit myself to facts and make no comments. 
These facts are very eloquent, and are of themselves 
an effective criticism of our Colonial administration 
and of the injustice of our authorities. 
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The president of the Commission {Junta) was also 
appointed by th^ governmfut so that the delibera- 
tions should be directed ac- 
cording to his iHscretioD. The 
commissioners were to res|)ond 
to the questions formulated 
by the government and — the 
sessions were to be secret. 
Full of doubts, though flat- 
tered with honeyed words of 
governineutiil ashiurance, the 
undaunl«d sons of Culw 
crossed the water, leaving 
family, country and interests, to battle against num- 
berless deceptions und uunoynnces. They fulfilleii 
their mission, answering with 
truth, loyalty, and thorougli scien- 
tific learning the questions formu- 
lated by the Supreme Govern- 
ment, Tlieir work made a proud 
reconl for Cuba, and furnishes a 
brilliant testimonial of the patriot- 
ism and culture of its people. 

Ofwhat followed this investiga- 
tion, I'nco, I have already in- 
formed you in a previous letter. 

Far from obtaining a remedy for its deep rooted 
evils, Cuba only obtained an increase of taxation 




uiul tlif govermiieiit of Uencml Ler- 
suiidi, a diwiple of Tacrm, who 
wished again to drown in blood the 
liberal and generous spirit of an 
American people. And then came 
Yara and the War; the spontane- 
ous revulsion of a people weary un- 
to deuth of tlie vampires of exploit- 
BBni. ation, overwrought with suffering 

aiitJ stung with taunts — ten years of ruin and of 
tears — and tlien, in 1878, the Peaceof Zanjon. The 
conferences wliJcli brought the war to a close resulted 
in an agreement as follows: 




The (■( 
Conceal 



ISE OK ZaSJON. 

tlie Island uf Cuba of tbe a 



'■Article 

[Mililical. urgiinic and adouiiielrative privileges accorded to 
the Island of Portii Rico. 

"Article 2. Forgetful iieHa of tlie (mst as regards poiirical 
offences commitled frotn I88K [u ttie pre»^iil, and tlie am- 
neal.v of all at present umier sentence for such offenses 
within or away from ihe Inland. Full |>ardon tii deserters 
from the Spauieh army, irresfiective of nationality; incliid- 
iug all who had taken part directly or indirectly in the 
revolutionary movenieiits. 

"Article 3. Freedom to the Asiatic coolies and the 
slaves who are now in the revolutionary ranks. 

"Article 4. No one who l>y virtue of this conventiuo 
recognizes and remains tinder protection of the Spanish 
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NO. 84. 

D. JosK Maria CAiiuoMiLL. 



government, shall be compelle<l to 
render any niilitarv service until 
peace be established throughout the 
land. 

** Article 5. All persons affected 
by these provisions who desire to 
leave the Island without stopping 
in any town, shall receive the aid of 
the Spanish government to that end. 

** Article 6. The capitulation of 
the forces shall take place in the o|)en 
field, where preferably the arms and 
other implements of war shall be relinquished. 

"Article 7. The General-in-Chief of the Spanish army, 
in order to facilitate the disposition of the several pections 
of the Cuban army, will place at their dis|)0sal the rail and 
steamship facilities at his command. 

*' Article 8. This agreement with the Central Committee 
is to be considered general and without special restrictions, 
extending to all the departments of the island accepting 
these conditions. 

Camp of San Augustin, Fol)ruary 10, 1878. 

E. L. LuACKs. 
Rafakl Uodkiguez, Secretary. 



Following this was promulgated provisionally, 
for Deputies to the Cortes, tlie electoral law of 
July 20th, 1877, and subsequently that of Jami- 
arv 28th, 1879. 

In accordance with these laws Cuba has political 



repivsentatioD, and as in the Peninsula, one deputy 
is appointed for every 50,000 souls ; only that here 
ihe elections are made by districts or provinces, a 
form which assures the majority to the Spanish 
tradespeople and merchants in the capitals and 
mercantile centres. Thus Cuha is represented by 
8 Deputies for Havana; :J for Pinar del Rio; 3 
for MatanzoH ; 5 for Santa Clara; 1 for Puerto 
Princiiw : 4 for Santiago de Cuba ; Total, 24. 

But do you suppose, Paco, that it was the realiza- 
tion of terrible mistakes, a sentiment of justice, or a 
purpose of giving the people desired satisfaction, — 
do you think it was these considerations that pre- 
vailed to restore Cuban ri' presentation in the Cortes? 

No! The reforms which followed the Peace of 
Zunjon had the same lack of sincerity which has 
always characterized our administration. 

The electoral machinery, jjerfoctly calculated to 
assure the triumph of the bnreaucnitie and Penin- 
Butar elements has maintained and continues to 
efl'ect the exchisiun nf the cmintry from national 
representation. 

But why stop to explain these and the other 
legal and oflicial machinations which were brought 
into play in the concoction of ihe registry ? It ia 
sufficient for you to know that more than one 
million Cubans have only eight deputies in the 
Cortes; two of these, thanks to the disinterestedness 
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with which four** Conservative" deputies have given 
up their seats to accept more hicrative i>ositions; 
thatf 140,000 Spaniards and Canary Islanders have 
16 so-called **Cuban" representatives; and that in 
the populated provinces like Pinar del Rio, Ma- 
tanzas, and even in that of Havana, the Cuf)an ele- 
ment has sometimes no representation whatever! 

While the general tax of $25 is exacted as a 
franchise qualification in lieu of the tax on real 
estate, the hordes of employes ^^\]^^y t^'^c franchise 
without taxation, and the same privilege applies to 
those who are i*ecognized as being meml)ei*s of any 
mercantile company. These artifices I have pointed 
out in my letter on nmnicipal affaii-s, and I will 
avoid a re})etition. If you should ever find a 
Cuban, to whom the Spaniards have given their 
votes, you may be sure that he has afforded adequate 
proof of having forgotten his origin, and even this 
meagre concession has notoriously fallen into disuse. 

Behold the evidence in the following exhibits of 
the results of several successive elections of members 
of the Cortes : 
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lal election, there 



III February of the year 1881. a 
parti»l election took place in Ha- 
vana, and Ramon de Annas was 
re-<'leoted : he was the Cuban Con- 
servative who had siccepted the 
under secretaryship of the minis- 
try of the Colonies, Jos^ Cortina 
was elected by the autonomists ; 
he was a distinguished Cuban 
whose untimely tleath occurred 
shortly tliereafter. 

In the year 1884. in a partia 
were chosen in Havana, Miguel Villanueva (Span- 
ish Conservative, re-electeti), and Emilio Terry 
(Cuban Autonomist). In another election, Antonio 
Zanibrana, Cuban Autonomist, and Pascual Goico- 
chea, Cuban Conservative, were 
chosen. In Matani^as Eliseo (iib- 
erga, Cuban Autonomist and 
Basilio Diaz, del Villar. Spanish 
Conservative, were elected. 

Thus distorted, falsiiied and re- 
strained, political representation 
has been conceded to Cyba since 
» the peace of Zanjon. But, if our 
representatives have been inferior 
in numbers they have not been so in capacity. 
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No. 87. 
B. AHTONIO.ZAMBfiAMA. 



The most eloquent proof thai 
liberal sentiment and opinion 
predominates in the land — 
though stiHed — is the oft-re- 
peated faet that institutions of 
eulture like the University and 
thi» various Sorieflatfes Ecotinmi' 
ras, in which the Spaniards fig- 
ure in a small minority, have 
invariably elected autonomist 
representatives. 
As to the political course of our deputies, suffice 
it to sav that not one of them has ever solicited, 
obtained or accepted secretaryships, commissions, 
titles or honors in return for consenting to tlie impo- 
sition of a crushinjj: tax on an impoverisluMJ country 
or to the suppression of its liber- 
ties. 

Publicists and eminent statics- 
men like Hernal, Saco and Jorrin - 
distinguished writers and Jurists 
like Betancourt, (iiiell an<l (ar- 
bonell ; sincere and earnest patri- 
ots like Millet and Ortiz: pre- 
eminent orators like Portucuulo, 
Montoro, Figueroa, jind Fernan- 
dez de Castro; men of learning, experience and 
patriotism, under the indefatigable leader of 
the Antillan representatives, Labra, whose popu- 
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CXTBA AXU THE VUBAXS. 

Itirity liaa be«n proved by Iweoty " 
years of stainless services: these 
men, though o[>poeed by thirty 
antagonistic anc] suspicious dep- 
uties, have at all times known 
how to maintain the stamlartl of 
Autonomy with a firm and un- 
daunted spirit. Tempting offers 
of gifts and of |K)wcr have never 
ebaken them : calumny has not 
deterred nor have hitter deceptions nnnurved them; 
they havo not l)een swerved by the fatuousness of 
nilere who declared to the world that Cuban free- 
dom was incompatible with the na- 
tional idea, nor by the duplicity of 
those who, with artful promises 
have endeavored to prevent an ex- 
posure of the wrongs of an unfor- 
tunate people,' and I reijeat, tliey 
have steadfastly liehl aloft the stand- 
arrlof Autonomyas thesymbolofthe 
liberty «iid the constant hope of a 
colonial community which, of all d. eliheoojeebi 
those founded by Eui"oi>eans on American soil, 
the most unhappy and the most oppressed. 



' On the 2»th of March. 1H87, the CubaD Deputy. Beflor 
[\>rtiiui]dt>, upuued m debute uu the euoaunilc i-onditiun uf 
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Cuba, which the Minister of State cut short (leudiug the 
arrival of other A utouomiHt deputies from Havana. These 
arrived, but the postpouemeut was continued. On May 9th 
the question was again taken up for discussion, but on the 
following day the President of the Chamber interrupted Sef\or 
Portuoudo with the statement that there had been too much 
talking, and requested him to conclude his dis<H>urse. The 
debate was again suspended until the 14th. SeHor Perojo 
was also requested to conclude his H|x?ech on four 8uci*es8ive 
occasions. Heflor Portuondo had finally to give up speaking; 
on the other hand, the Conservative deputies, SeHores Villa- 
Dueva, Calbeton and Pando s|N>ke at great length and with- 
out interruption. The debate was interrupted the third 
time; on the 17th 8ei\or Portuondo asked to have it again 
taken up, but President Martos refused. 

The Cuban deputies, Seilores. Figueroa, Terry and FernAn- 
dez de Castro, have with diltlculty l)een able to explain 
some of their inter])ellations regarding administrative cor- 
ruption, questions of |x^rsonal safety, and the administration 
of justice on this Island. 




1 



ft< AMI PSOPBRTY.— PRISOKUU! ^LAI 

rrE Smkviok. 

I am truly sorry that I 
know not your HUriuime, 
frieiiil I'aco, were it only 
tiiftt 1 might vary the An- 
in vocative which I 
am ol)liged to make use of, 
I j>i'e8iime you are a Pi-ver., 
or M^iidez, or I/>i>ez, or 
Azpeitegunea ; hut uo mat- 
ter, the fact reiniiiiis that 
No M. Lc)i,i.E(iE UK Santo "f'-**'' ^° niauy letters Ull- 
*«""■- dressed to you about our af- 

fairs, I find myself reuUy growing fnnil of you, and 
am sometimes tempted and on the point of calling 
you " Panclio," which is a diminutive of our native 
origin, with which I am on more familiar terms. 

But let us get to our point, and (juickly, for it is 
time to put un einl to tiiese pages, too niimeitma 
already, — and of wliifh you have assuredly hud a 
surfeit. 

I acknowledge squarely, that the picture drawn 
by Moreno in his 16th " Oonversation," concerning 
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personal security in onr coun- 
try, is quite true tolife. Really, 
and without undue exaggera- 
tion, we live miraculously. 

In the I'ountry we have 
armed assaults, kidnappings, 
abductions, fahulous ransoms, 
gangs of roblx'rs led by wretches 
as cultured as Dumas' bandit- 
liero Luigi Vampa, or as philan- 
thropic as the Diego Corrientes 
of our own dramatic legend. 

In the cities we have the rapacious land sharks, 
the pirkix)ckets, the snatchers of watch chains, — 
the turrifying cry of "your money or your life," 
assailing the ear of the defenceless passer-by at 
every obscure corner; the stabbings, the shootings, 
the cries, tlie incessant alarms, the rushings to and 
fro — everywhere a bloody picture of shameful and 
abominable barbarities. 

The anxious wife waits in suspense for the return 
of the absent husband. The mother watches her 
teniler babe, fearful lest the precious one may, at any 
moment, l>e snatched from her bosom, But do not 
imagine that the Government fails lo take all the 
steps necessary, or that it fails to receive from the 
country even more than is necessary to prevent such 
confusion and disturbances, 
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In the first place it does not fail to afford the 
country the edifying example of the morality of its 
ministers, who don't defraud the treasury nor deceive 
the tiixpayers, who do not falsify the public ac- 
counts, nor break into the official vaults and steal 
the Government revenue stamps, and who do not 
sell justice, and who in like manner endeavor to 
make those whom they govern follow in the path 
traced for them by their governoi-s. 

In the second place, the government does not 
fail to suppress and do away with lawful {proceed- 
ings and to sanction indiscriminate fusilades, such 
as are known as Ainarillas\ frightful heca- 
tombs like that of ^hldruga, and such executions 
as that at Las Puentes and Ahjuizar. Tnder pre- 
text of ])reventing aftcinptcd escapes, the minions 
of the law have not failed to rcMldcii tlu* roads, 
the streets, and the public places with the blood 
of untried pris()nei*s. 

In the thinl place, the authorities have not in- 
deed invented, but only restored the incjuisitorial 
proceeding known as the nnnjKmtr, the corporal 
punishment of those* who, whet her in the fields, 
in the barracks, in the villages, oi- in the towns, 
are arrest<Ml on suspicion. Thcsr procci'(lin<is do 
not fail to permit the wickc*! to rcniain al large 
and at their east*, in a land wImmc tlir niilitarv 

• 

— armed to the teeth — inspires a salutaiy terror in 



the hearts of the villagers, and which in its turn does 
not fail to lower their character hy the mainten- 
ance of hruto force.' 

In thp fourtli place, the government does not fail 
to prevent and prohihit individual defence by keep- 
ing up a strict search for arms and imposing a 
heavy tax ou the license to carry them. Our rulers 
are [wisuaded that a disarmed people can be 
more easily attended to by a strong and far seeing 
government.* 

' The Civil OovernmeDt of Havana has juM iMued a circu- 
lar wtu(;h amply juatilteB what baa been atated above. 
The reader will fiud II iu the Appendix. All |>erwin»< or 
refldeuts thniitgh whose premlBes a bandit has j)a>«ed are 
to lie coDsldertd as accompliceB of haudlln, if the.v do not 
|iosBes8 the nettwwiry i)er8ouai i-ourage tn piiblii- spirit to 
nuliry with electrical pruniptuexM the nearest poliiv uuthor- 
11.V. ' 

The defeuceleHH peaFiaalF:, in the face uf the liaiidJiH who 
e tb«iu with direful vengeaiiee.— aiid persecnicd b.v a 
I which considerB their feara a erlme — find no 
other caeaiie from their tribulallona thau by eiutgratiou 
from a c ounlTy where a Civil Oovernor arrogates to himself 
legislative ftiuctiuuF), arbitrarily InventB new crimes and dlc- 
lalee new pruoewiee of law fur their puninhment, 

Mil the Uuyul Decree of October loth, 1886, it waa oniered 
that no arma of any kind should be carried, evuu for the 
piirposeti of the I'haae or liahlng, wittaont a liceniw from the 
proper auihorlties. Said liceiifle to be given by the Gov- 
ernor of the Province, not by the alcaldea, or maynta. The 
latter can only give pernilawiou to go flohing, always uotili?- 
iiig the Uovernure. There are six kinds of iiceH:^<ei«. let. 
For the use of all armu nut prohibited, which coste $24 
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And finally, to deliver us from the highwaymen 
wlio infest our roads, and the thieves who parade 

EACH YEAR, lliid. KoF the life of lireaniiH tor the defeiine 
of rural pro|>erty, $l.oO. Hd. Pooket lirearruH for perHonal 
defence Id theoutskirtHof the towns, .^0. 4th. Po<»ket ftreariiis 
for the same defence in towns, ^S). oth. Anns for the chase, 
|6. 6th. Implements for fishing in rivers, p(M>Is and lakes, 
$1.50. Those of the first class are >?ivcn only to Span- 
lards over 25 years of age, who pay direct tax. The 
8e<»ond, third and fonrth classes to persons (»vcr 2() 
years of age. The license of the llfth claf*s nniy l>e given 
to minors under i2() and over 15 yearn. In such cases guar- 
dians must send a written guarantee. Anyone may get a 
license to lish. There ap|K'ars to he no danger of perturl)- 
ing the puhlic peace with ho<»ks and harpoons: hut still, if 
you want to go fishing, you must pay .i^l.5(). These licenses 
are ]>ersonal and not transferahle, and must he applied 
for through the Courts on otticial stamped pa|)er (cost- 
ing iMS cents), accompanied of course hy the fee itself. 
The jHirmit is recorded in the register, filed in the archives, 
and signed by the party interested; everything is foreseen 
— only the photograph is not provided for. Of course the 
Governors can dispense licenses gratis, on ordinary ])aper, 
to the employees of the civil administration, and to the iKh 
lice when they desire it. On the other hand, in case of 
war or extraordinary contingencies, or when it is deemed 
convenient, they simply revoke the licenses that have been 
granted, without returning the money. The police of ea(*h 
locality keep a list of those who enjoy the concession. The 
infraction of this law is punishable with forfeiture, tine and 
imprisonment. 

This Decree does not concern the Spaniards, the great 
majority of whom belong to the Volunteer C'<»rps, and are 
sulTlciently armed \\ithout the necessity of paying for 
licenses. 



our Ktre«-ts, in order to guarantee the personal safe^ 
wliicli we do not gel, an<l whicli t. being a suspici- 
ous Aulonomifit, have grave doubt? of our ever 
getting, the (loveriiment does not fail to impose 
the following budget of expenditure. 

Civil 0u*rda(eolkt;8er\-ioe) ?2, 132,950 38 

Publlr Or4er 679,098 02 

SiipplleH 13,275 00 

Total - f2.7ii.318 40 

And furtberiiiore : 

Pbinins. 

D«|>iu-tmerit I'rHavaim . (21,970 80 

HunHciif Coriwticm, Fiiurlo Prtiii-i|)e' 2,772 90 

CoiivtetStiillmi. Inland orPliieH . . . o,»41 00 

TrantiiHirlAtlifi] ntiil Chitrtt.v Id,9>0 40 

TraiiKiKirCutltiu KfCrimlTittlt . . 2,000 UO 

Total |47,X51 10 

Add the costs of the inhiiinistriitioii of justice, 
badly organi«Hl and worse paid, $495,061,20; also 
the sums rescrvi^d tor secret .'serviee in the Depart- 
ments of the Interior and of the Treasury, which 
luuounts to the bagatelle of €2o,000, but the ultimate 
dix]iOKitioii of which no one knows. 

And finally, if it please you, take into considera- 
tion llie cost of the standing army. The mainten- 
ance of the trooj>fi alone, witliout counting the chief 
otTicials, comm ksioners, buildingti, supplies, etc., 
amounta to $4,051,702,94, and this will doubtless 
' lltM.viitly uliatiduued. 
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afford you convincing proof that in Cuba the Gov- 
ernment docs everything po^ssible to insure the in- 
dividual safety, and that while we suffer enough 
and pay too much, there is some pur{X)se in it. All 
this, which does not include the cost of local, muni- 
cipal and provincial police service, amount^ to 

nothing less than $7,:524,438.(i4. 

***** * 

During the grievous administration of General 
Prendergast (in 1882) a form of legalized murder, of 
frightfully frequent occurrence, was instituted. 
Prisoners in transit are shot down under the pre- 
tense that they intended to escape. Scarcely a 
month [>asses when the Liberal press does not record 
some exhibition of barbarism in the shape of corjx)- 
ral punisliment — the so-called componte, which is, 
in the opinion of your friend Moreno, so harshly 
criticised bv the Autonomists. These excesses were 
not checked even bv the circular issued by the 
Chief of Police, Senor Denis, censuring and prohib- 
iting these scandalous outrages. That document 
was an official declaration, a partial confession, but 
not a corrective measure. 

El TriKnfo, El Pa'iS^ El Diano de Matanzas, La 

Luchn, La Tarde^ El Popular, La ProtcMa, El Radical,. 

La RrpfUtlira Ibtrica, El Liberal de Colon, El CuhanOy 

all the periodicals which, in this unhappy land^, 

16 
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defend democratic printriples as best they can, have 
cried out against these unheard of assaults on per- 
sonal liberty, which are a thousand times more 
alarming than the Vjarbarous depredations of tlie 
highwaymen. 

But on the other hand, El Diario il< la Marina 
and its congenei-s, eaiwcially La Voz de Culta, have 
sanctioned ami extenuated and frctjuently justified 
these proceediugs. 

In May, 1882, La ]'uz dt Cuba, in discussing the 
question and replying to the just censures of the 
more advanced press, endeavored to give the mat- 
ter a political coloring: this paper even went to 
the extreme of endorsing the expressions, as blood- 
thirsty as they were extravagant, of a corresfioud- 
ent from Alquizar who (under the guise of a well- 
wisher of the peace) advocated tliat capital punish- 
ment be meted out for all crimes, not by the Courts 
of Justice but by the police ; whose wisdom, patriot- 
ism and disinterestedness appeared to the editor and 
correspondent alike as more etticient than the law. 
Do you understand, Paco? Such precepts and 
examples, such prejiosterous doctrines give sanction 
to perverted moral sentiment as the only law of 
Governuient. It is a proposition to do away with 
the Criminal Code aud to abolisli all resjK>nsible 
government. One periodical, Lu Union de (iuhim, I 
quote with pleasure, both because I myself edited it 
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during six years, and l)ecause of the two men who are 
still fullv identified with its noble work. I refer to 
Leopoldo Cancio, a distinguished Cuban, and Jose 
Suarez Garcia, a talented and generous Spaniard, 
who devoted the work of his facile j)en to the de- 
fense of our rights and of Cuban Autonomy. This 
paper treated the subject in the following article 
which I reproduce as a close to the present chapter. 
You will observe how different are the views which 
we Autonomists hold from the Conservatives, in 
regard to the manner in which Cuba is to obtain 
the lx)on of safetv for the individual. 

** The SLAU(iHTKR Continues. 

**Our editoriul of last Riinday had not yet seen the light 
when we read in the columns of Kl Trivnfo the death of 
another {)er8()n — victim of the jwlice — in no less public a 
place than the Camjto de Marte, in the centre of Havana. 
We have also heard, and have reason to credit the news, 
that at Al(]ui/ar, in the Province of Ban Antonio de los 
Bafios, three prisoners have been killed by their escort. 

* * Were we to examine these actions by the light of con- 
&tituti(mal principles and of penal law, it would be easy to 
prove that the worst delinquents have not been the victims, 
but their slayers; but that would be a waste of effort. 
There is no man of sense who does not fully understand it. 

" In the meantime our jails and prisons — entirely 
de{)endent on the Government — are sinks of corruption 
where, in a Babel of confusion, men and women of all ages, 



B nwailiug trial, and convkts, clamoi' for redrpES. 
The deeire to <io wlial is right, a sense of Justice and of 

raiitj', woukl litid there a vast uuesplored field fur action. 
This work would be truly wortliy of noble hearts capahle 
of self-abnegation and self-discipline. Just men would 
applaud, and seutimentuliBai would not dure to o]))>ose them. 
But what do the lovers of justice do when they palliate the 
shooting of prisoners under the pretense of intended flight ? 

■' They are probably the most active in Hgilalinp general 
iir [uirtial nnineaties or com mutations of sentence, full of 
comjiassion for the delinquents who |>ass their time of 
sentence in the brothels which are called penal establisb- 
meuts, but their ^ense of justice does not prevent them from 
applauding the death of the criniinal. 

" It also rests with the State to increaae the number of 
judges, so as to diminish tile numl>er of unpunished ciimes. 
There are scarcely forty judges in Cuba, who must [lerforce 
e their jurisdiction over large districts. How ia it 

sihle fur the trinl of criminal cnsee not to suffer from the 
lack (if good judges ? Generally the initial proceedings are 
efiet-ted by utterly ignorant persons wlio, because they can 
read the laws, consider tbeniselve« capable of understanding 
and applying them. Either increase the number of judges 
or estikblish a system of district attorneys. Then we will 
Burely have less frequent occasiou to look with indiffereuce 
on the slaughter of prisoners who iiltfmpted to e»apc. 
Since so many millions are spent here annually they might 
well employ a modest sum for reform in such a noble 



our laws of criminal procedure 
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much commented u|)od. In truth these deficiencies are 
considerable, hut they do not justify all that is said against 
them. The chief defect being the insufficient protection of 
the culprit, the reform of the laws would consequently not 
bring about the result hoped for. 

^'In short, it must be confessed that the wisdom of civilized 
nations is right. Laws tending to produce the common 
good, and their honest enforcement should be the aim of all 
cultured people. In criminal cases then, we must keep to 
the co<le, even if its procedure ruffles the temi)er of the 
police officers; and when capital punishment must be 
inflicted the hangnum alone should perform the office. 

**We conclude by begging those in authority not to 
shield the negligence of the police, and to insist upon 
greater zeal in the performance of their functions as 
custodians of prisoners. 





Is there anything marvellous in the spectacle of 
misery which Cuban society presentw? Have we to 
agree with your corresponilfnt, Moreno, that the 
causes of this state 
of things are not that 
God permits and our 
rulers do not prevent 
them, but thai they 
are to be found "in 
N,i ii.-.-\siiii iiK MBsmaos ''"^ blunders of the 

people, the hatred by 
the Cubans of all that is Spanish, the cost of the 
civil war, and vice, whether manifested as voluptu- 
ousness or asa concomitant of luxury; the failure 
to replace slave labor by mechanical appliances, 
and the indolence and apathy of the natives, who 
want yet more leisure for the purpose of electing 
Montoro and crying for Autonomy?" 

You deceive yourself: poverty does not exist here ; 
at least it is not apparent. We are swimming in 
plenty. We have been, and still are, immensely 
wealthy. 




NotwithBtanding the abolition of Hiavery, which 
cost the Cubans a bard struggle to wrent'h from the 
Conservatives and the Home Government — the 
harvests of 1885-1886 have been larger than any 
recorded in the annals of our sugar pnxluction. 

At this very moment i have at band a paper 
whieb states that the Province of Giiines is supply- 
ing the market'^ of the United States with excellent 
potatoes. It is not crops that we stand in need of. 
The beat tobacco yet smoked in Germany and Lon- 
don, is from the Vuelta Abajo. 

So then, this country works and produces; — can 
it t>e poor? .... 

The war? .... the theatre of hostilities 
was limited to nnich less than two-thirds of the 
island. 

Havana and Pinar del Rio did not feel its nivages, 
and Malanzas but very little. The torch did not 
devastate the rich and fruitful plains of these ex- 
tensive provinces — the richest and most thickly 
populated of the island. Their sugar and coffee 
plantations, orchards and farms were not destroyed. 

Country and city property has now less than half 
of its former value .... hut it has not alto- 
gether di.sappeared I 

Oh, we are truly rich! 

From 1821 to 1JS2*) Cuba, with lierown resources, 
covered the expenditures of the Treasury. Our 
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opulence dates from that period. We had ah-eady 
sufficient negro shives to cut down our virgin forests, 
and ample authority to force them to work. . . . 

Bv means of our vices and our luxurv, and in 
spite of the hatred of everything Spanish which 
Moreno attributes to us, we sent, in 1827, the first 
little million of hard cash to the treasurv of the 
nation. From that time until 1H()4, we continued 
to send vearlv to the mother countrv, two millions 
and a half of the same stuff. 

According to several Spanish statisticians these 
sums amounted in 1H()4 to ?89, 107,287. 

We were verv rich, donH vou see? tremendously 
rich. We contributed more than five million dollars 
towar<ls the requirements of the Peninsula ($5,872,- 
20.*)). 

We paid, in great part, the cost of the war in 
Africa. The individual donations alone amounted 
to fabulous sums. But, of course, we have never 
voted for our own imposts; — they have l)een forced 
upon us because we are so rich. 

In 18()2 we had in a state of production the fol- 
lowing estates: 

2,712 stock farms. 
1,521 sugar plantations. 

782 coffee 
6,175 cattle ranches. 
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cocoa plantations. 
cotton " 

produce farms. 
truck farms. 
tobacco plantations. 
apiaries, 
country resorts, 
distilleries, 
tile-works, 
lime-kilns. 
chai-coal furnaces. 
casnva-bread factories, 
tanneries. 



The valve of this property, together with its ap- 
purtenances, was estimated at $380,564,527, with a 
net income of *38,055,452.70. 

To-day I do not know what we possess, because 
there are no statistics and because the recently or- 
ganized assessment is a hodge-podge and a new 
burden; bul we have more than at that time; surely, 
we must have a great deal more. 

According to a statement made in the Cortes by a 
learned Deputy, Don Jose del Perojo (who by the 
way is not an Autonomist), Cuba has given to the 
Spanish Treasury 137 millions of dollars. And 
does any one dare to speak of our poverty ? 
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For a very long time we have borne the expenses 
of the convict settlement of Fernando Po. 

We paid for the ill-starred Mexican expedition, 
the costs of the war in San Domingo, and with the 
republics of the Pacific ; how can we possibly be 
poor? 

While England, France and Holland appropriate 
large sums for the requirements of their Colonies* 
Spain does not contribute a single cent for hers. 

We do not need it, we are wading deep in rivers 
of gold. 

If the fertility of our soil did not come to our 
rescue, we must perforce have become enriched by 
the system of protection to the commerce of the 
Mother Country. . . . Tiie four columns of the 
Tariff are indeed a sublime invention. 

Our agricultural industries require foreign ma- 
chinery, tools, and utensils, which Spain does not 
supply, but as she knows tliat we have gold to spare 
she may make us pay for them very high. And 
since our sugar is to be sold to the United States 
. . . never mind what they cost. 

When there are earthquakes in Andalusia and 
inundations in Murcia, hatred does not prevent us 
from sending to our afflicted brethren large sums 
. . . (which sometimes fail to reach their destina- 
tion.) 

We are opulent? Let us see if we are. 
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From tlic earliest times down to tlie present the 
officials who tome to Cuba amass in the briefest 
space of time liirtiuies to Ije dissijmted in Madrid, 
and which api>ear never to disturl) their cousciencea. 
This country is very rich, incalculably rich. 
In la.W we contributed 6,120,934 dollars; in 
1840, »3,G05,877; in 1850, «]0,074,H77; in 1860, 
$29,610,779. During the war we did not merely 
contribute, we bled. We had to carry a budget of 
82 millions. 



Poor indeed ! In 1S80 we paid 40 millions. In 
1882, $35,860,246.77. Just now we are rendered 
Imppy by having the total expenditure of the State 
fixed at the paltry sum of <2.5,959,734.79 ; this ia 
without counting the municipal taxes. 

We count 1,500,000 inhabitants; that ia to say, 
one million and & half of vicious, voluptuous, [wmp- 
0U9 Spent I thrifts, full of hatred and low passions, 
who contribute: to the public charges and never re- 
ceive B cent in i-xchangf ; who have given as much 
as $92 per capita, and who nt tlie present moment 
pay to tlie State what no other taxpayers the world 
over have ever contributed. 

Does any one say that we are not prodigiouely, 
enviably rich? Only a fool would believe that we 
aro starving to deiith. 



We Imve foiiie In Senor iloifiioV cimpter of re- 
wumfe, mid iiltliougli I have lollowt'd step by 
step tlie [•Ian of liis work, I shall not take ui> 
apaintliehojieless sub- 
ject of adriiiiiistnitive 
foiTiijitioii, in coiiiipc- 
tioii with thi' recent 
scandalous cinljczzle- 
niciils ill the Depart- 
of ['ulilie Works. 
My opinion, the pul> 
; opinion, in regard 
lo these niattei-s, has already been sUited. The 
res[K)nsibility for tlieni falls u[)on the nation which 
has founded, inaintaJnerl and iitill upholds a fright- 
ful system of s{ioliation, resulting in the consumjv 
tion of the vital tissues of the social lx)dy; a system 
wliieh has brought us to the state of pi-ostra(ion in 
which we find ourselves and which is dragging us 
<lown an inclined plane to perdition and ruin. 
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Neither shall I i-efer to Ids diatrilx's regarding our 
])oliti(;iil demoralization. If yoii have read my pre- 
cediiig letters attentively, you 
must be perHuadei], or rather cou- 
vinoed, that the Cubans present 
the highest example of disinter- 
estedness, virility, abnegation and 
patriotism ever offered in the his- 
tory of a i>eople educated for and 
-itiiject«d toservitude. They have 
Li ver remained passive under the 
misfortunes of their country; 
VO.M. never given themselves up to ia- 

"■'***""'* ="'" difference or despair. Always 
ready for sacrifice, indomitable and strong in the fa«e 
of all aftiictions, they have battled in the cause of re- 
generation and progress, and they still battle without 
an hour of re[Toae, and without hope of recompense. 
The political struggle in Cuba has not been a busi- 
ness enterprise in quest of tlie spoils of office or the 
plunder of the tax-jmyers, ov of other and name- 
less mercenary schemes. 

Our country counts for soiucthing in the North 
American hemisphere. We Cubans love the liberty 
wliicli we have never known, and strive for it be- 
cause of our sincere longing for freedom. Yesterday 
the V'ardns, Saoos, Pozos Dulees, Azciirates, Morales 
Lemus, Aguiieras, Cespedes, Agrainontes, Aklamas, 
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Cisiieros, and so many others, gave the example of 
endless labor and sacrifice, without other ambition 

than the good of their country- 
And to-day, (lalvez, Govin, Sala- 
drigas, Montoro,' Cancio, Hernan- 
dez Abreu, Bruzun, Millet, Labra, 
Fernandez de Castro, Figueroa, 
Ortiz, Bernal,Ocejo, Marcos Garcia 
8i»oturno, Santa Lucia, Portuondo, 
and othei-s; all those who, with 
zeal, patriotism and intelligence, 
excluded from all participation in 
public mattei^s, direct the liberal 
autonomist movement. Not one of them dreams 
when giving his best days to the defense of his 
cherished ideals, of reaping any personal benefit 
in the way of exalted position, the incund)ency of 
office, or the obtainment of ostentatious honors. 
Rather do they discern in the bitterness of deception 
and in moments of infinite sadness their dreams of 
a brighter future swallowed in an ocean of disap- 
pointment and torne down into an eternity of hope- 
lessness. 



No. 99. 
D. RAMdN ZaMBBANA 
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Hut let us now -treat of the religious condition of 
the Cubans. Moreno has given you to understand 

' Montoro was the fouuder of the AutononiiHt Party and 
haH never acted with the Conservativeti as Moreuo supposes. 
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thai our [leople are ucciifitoiiic-'d from early youth to 
mmiille in ]>oiitics, hiit llial tliey are insensible to 
the important-e of religion. He 
finds occasion even to quote Vol- 
taire concerning the necessity of a 
religious life. I have something 
lo say myself reguriling our clergy ; 
of the example it gives the Catho- 
lic community, and the way in 
which those of our countrymen, 
who are ordained for the pulpit, are 
excluded fi-om ecclesiastical otTices. 
I will not say that the people are unbelieving, 
but they are certainly not fanatical. Ilei-e, where 
until recent years (1871) none but the Roman 
Catholic religion was tolerated; where the clei^y 
was, and is still to a great extent, a i>ower which 
vies with the military authorities in the exercise of 
tyranny, it is not strange that indiiforence predomi- 
uates. God's ministers are so ve{}ellant here that 
they alienate the devotion of the faithtul. It has 
not been found [>ossible in a land where gold has been 
amassed witli the blood of slaves, to erect those 
sumptuous cathedrals which, in the home country 
anil in Mexico, are still the admiration of arcliit«cts 
— though perhaps from another aspect they do not 
merit so much esteem. Our churches give but a 
poor idea of the cult, [»articularly if their shabby 
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construction be compared to their fabulous incomes. 
It is not an easy matter to build even a poor hermit- 
age, although the first step taken in projecting the 
construction is to authorize the ix)pular ft?t«s, (mis- 
named fairs) at which illicit games of hazard — 
monte, roulette, etc., are permitted. It is j:x)ssible 
that the church undertakes to cleanse the consciences 
stained in adding to its prestige. The end is but 
too frequently made to justify tlie means, and to an 
extreme degree. 

Our clergy does not trouble itself with dogma nor 
propaganda. It is a question of lucre — of adminis- 
tering the sacraments, and of 
collecting the fees thereon, and 
more than the fees. There is 
not one parish which supports 
a free or endowed school. 

Just now there is an active 
crusade against the civil mar- 
riage ceremony, recently insti- 
tuted. The pulpit launches 
against it the thunderbolts of 
its wrath. The newspapers 
give daily instances of this crusade against a legiti- 
mate institution. 

The division of the dioceses into parishes accord 
rather with financial exigencies than with spiritual 

17 
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necessities Tliere are reclorsliips wJvieli ciiilirace 
extensive and t)iicicly {K>]tulate(l districts where the 
parishioners are neglected, 
but which are known as of 
the lid dam on account of 
theirprofits, Theyaresought 
and given in this sense as 
signal favors to such as have 
sufficient inflnence. There 
have been a few chosen ones 
who have reajtetl a iiarveat 
from tlireti or four of these 
snug berths. 

According to the canon 
law the parochial livings 
should be held in the sense of proprietary holdings. 
In Cuba there are scarcely any proprietary clergy, 
and the canonical provisions have become a dead 
letter. The bishops reserve the right lo make 
apjwintments, and since 1864 there is no pretence 
of complying with the law. The arbitrary dispen- 
sation of favors and benefits is thus greatly facili- 
tated. 

The local newspapers have published much in 
reference to these appointments. What I know as 
an absolute fact, Paco, is that the natives of the 
country who have chosen the priesthood as a voca- 
tion have never had any share in them. They have 
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always Ijeen excluded from all places of importance; 
these are reserved for the Spaniards. On some 
occasions they have even been denied the right to 
preach- I can prove it. The Bishopric of Havana 
comprises 144 parishes; only twenty-two of these 
are attended by Cutmn priests. Tlioiigh many 
positions are vacant, we find only two Cuban 
rectore, tlnte chaplains of institutions, and one 
afi.sistant. In the cathedral chapter there is but one 
Cuban, and only two natives of the country have 
ever obtained canonshipa .... the mitre 
never! - . 

Many proofs might Ix* given of the general 
ignorance of the clergy, while at the same time, 
priests of acknowledged worth and learning, famous 
pulpit orators, are shut olf in obscure villages 
because they are Cubans. 

But this is nothing; at other periods they were 
unmeri'itully |>ersecuted and exiled from the 
country. The Spanish clergy take active part in 
the jwlitico-social battles, and offer lamentable 
examples of forgetlulneas of their high calling. 

The chaplaincies are considered dainty morsels. 
The Collector appointed by the Bishop receives ten 
per cent. The appointments constitute another 
privilege which the favored ones enjoy. In regard 
to this, only one fact needs to be commented upon— 
the faithful, in their wills no longer ref]uest Cha])- 



Tlie institution lias fallen 
or the laith of the fiiithful 



laincies to be foimiieil. 
into disrepute , . . 
has diminisheil. 

During the rule of Sefior Piirdo, Vicar General, 
the See being vacant, the Cemetery Fund, which 
had l>een accumulating in the Bishopric for years, 
suddenly disappeared ... It waw a niatti*r of 
a fabulous sum. 

Do you want more information, Paco? . . . Oh 
no; it is enough for you to be able to refute the 
assertions of Moreno regarding the religious cultus 
in Cuba. But in eoncluHion, and in order that you 
may be convinced that this people, even if unbeliev- 
ing, knows and feels that i-eligion is necessary, — 
just see what part the cultus plays according to 
general estimate of its current cost. 



Fixid ohatytJ) 



Diuceae of Havuua . . . 

" Cuba . - 
PeuatoDB . .,..,. 
Eccleel&sllcal Tribunals 
Buppliee fur itaine - , , . 
Catbedrnl clergy . . . . 
BuppUcH rursame . 
Parochial clergy , . 
Supplies roc iHinie . 



$ 3,481 

17,1.13 
1,200 

400 



General fxpcnses ; 



'"Reiil of buildings , 
^Jtepiursaud coDstructioD . 
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Sundry expcfises : 

EeclesiaHtieal trips $:h,000 

Assistance to clergy who immigrate from other 

parts of America 2,000 

Seminarians o,190-40 

Expenses incident to reiigious orders : 

Personal |i64,o32 

Supplies H0,039 

War Department^ Military Clergy: 

Personal $4,200 

Material 300 

MilUary HdffjntaU: Personnel 

Of the Clergy and Sisters of Charity $14,488 

Chaplain 29<i 

The purification of our consciences costs us a total 
of $548,694,2. 

Little less than what is sjxint in public improve- 
ments. 

Let him who accuses us of religious demoraliza- 
tion take heed I 

* 

iSocial Dcntoralization . 

The Cuban woman and family have drawn from 
Moreno the most bitter taunts and insulting criti- 
cism. Each time he has had occasion to deal with 
the cherished sentiments of this community he has 
soiled the paper with disgusting calumnies giving 
vent to his unjustifiable hatred. 
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" Thgeiher ivith the home of the family, the temjM, 
of pleaeure ; in fi-onl of the AoiMif of God, thai of vice . . . 
(See page 12) ... . the girl 
or boy before reaclnng the age 
of reasMi has nerij liUh to learn 
in ike way of ivickedne^ . . . . 
Tlie pecidiar dances of Oitlia 
are another utrong ineoUive to 
c&TTtiption . ... in public as 
well an in private halls, Ike 1 
mode of dancing is indtwr- 
mm." (Pages 142 and 143) 

" Woman if not a slave on 
thai Island in an object of bix- '*"'"'^""*J„',';;'/'''"'""^ 
ury." 

"Site is not pos>ieme<l of an idea ; she has not a heart 
to feel, nor a 8o\U that inspires .... Everywhere imr 
morality and scandal." (pRge 195) 

The band wldch traced those lines never touched 
the hand of an honest woman ; never breatlied the 
atmosphere of virtue and aimplicity which perviulea 
the modest heartli of the Cuban family. 

It is not I, wlio, inspired by patriotism and the 
natural enthusiasm of one who has professed as a 
supreme cult, love and resi>ecl for woman, and 
especially the Cuban woman, that model of austere 
virtue, of tender sentiments and of genei-ous im- 
pulses, it is not 1 atone who shall defend lier here. 
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A learned soldier who has aged on the liolds of 
battle defending the national flag, who fouglit ten 
yeai-s against the Cuban 
troops, but who, in a spirit 
of justice, has advocated 
the liberty of this land — 
Colonel Francisco Camps 
vFeliu — in his most inter- 
esting historical memoirs 
on the events of the Cuban 
Revolution, has made the 
defense of the Cuban woman 
HO. 101.-DA AunELiA cahtii,ui iua concisc, [Kisitive nian- 
ner in the following para- 
graphs with which 1 am enabled to brighten this pub- 
lication : these expressions have the double merit of 
having been written by a sincere and dispassionate 
eye-witness, without pretense to niceties of language 
oi' disjday of rhetoric : 




" Before concluillii); this chapter, we desire to say some- 
thing of whnt i,', morallj and phytiically, considered most 
interesting in the Island of Cuba — womsn I ' I^aa donae,' 
aftys the celebrated Catalonian writ«r. ValentiD Almirall, 
' by ihe beauty of their complexions, the regularity of their 
features, and their lusuriaut hair, form one of the moat 
]«rtect types of the Caucasian race.' 

" This descriptioD by the diijtiuguished Catalouiau has 




reference lu the impressiou whicli ihe ('aatiliaii [lujmlace 
produced in him, and with a few vHriations due to the 
nrdent siid of the tropics, it answers faithfully the deM^ri)>- 
tion cif ihe Cuban woman, wliu is just as heuutifiil and just 
as rWttilian as her European sk(«rs. She is idso intelligeut, 
irDpresaioiinhle. sjmpiithetic. and almve nil she idolizes her 
children. 

" Whether living in the greatest opulence, in moderate 
circiiiQStanceH, or in humhle |K)verty, she is always dignified 
and Bweet in her behavior aii<i charitable to the poor. She 
is llie ideal wife, of whom hii^lory has given us some [lerfect 
eirtm|itc». They are naturally home- bodies, but while, when 
on pleasure bent, she showB her many charms to advnutage 
and atlracia attention by Ihe grace and beauty of her 
person, she can also attend to her household duties and ply 
the needle like a finished eeametress. 

" The woman who lives in the country and who is called 
'guajira.' or 'guajirita' if she is young, has no reason to 
envy her city Bisters. On Sunday, when ahe lays aside her 
domestic work and makes her toilet to sit at the cottage 
dour or go to the dauoe, she does not look like a |)easant girl! 
her rich hair arranged in the latest style, adorned with a rose 
or some other natural Hower, a well-titting muelin gowu and 
neal slippers — the gutijinta might well sit in a box at the 
Tuuou theatre ; she would soon lose a certain timidity of 
expression and shyness of manner caus*?d by a lacli of ease 
in refined society. Fur the rest, our gnojii" ^^ superior id 
culture to ihe iJeasants of other nations. The delicious 
Ireshuexs of some of them make one think of rosebuds, and 
if you add to these charms of person the honest coquetry 
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natural to all women, and lier many virtues, it is not sur- 
prising that many of them have married disfttinguished 
Cubans, and officers of our armv. 

"The Cuban woman, whether she hail from city or country, 
is good, intelligent and industrious; those who scoffingly 
say that she neglects domestic work and is only fit to lie in 
a hammock and fan herself, <lo not know the Cuban woman. 
This warm-hearted woman is a chaste s{X)Use and a slave to 
duty even under the most adverse circumstances; on the 
battlefields she fulfilled her sad mission, courageously fol- 
lowing her father or husband. The noble Cuban girl, in 
the midst of all dangers, remained as pure and unsullied as 
the painted Virgin imni()rtalize<l by Murillo. This just 
tribute to the ever honorable daughters of Cuba is right- 
fully due, inasmuch as the falsehoods and calumnies of igno- 
ble writers have confounded the frailty of some unfortunates 
(who have companions in all lan<ls) with the high morality 
and [)urity of the stainless majority. We make these asser- 
tions with a thorough knowledge derived from what we have 
witnessed in ('amagiiey, in Santiago, and in Las Villas. Our 
companions in arms who have united in holy wedlock with 
(■uban ladies, can vouch for the truth of our assertions. 

"The virtuous Cuban woman is worthv of love and 
resj>ect, whether her lot has been cast in splendor, iu 
poverty, in the cities and towns, or lonely and afar in the 
dangerous battlefields. In thus expressing our admiration 
for them, we but acquit ourselves of a <luty as honorable 
men. ' 



' Don Francisco Camim y Felid was born in Oeroiia on 
August Jlst, 18U.5. He came to Cuba for the first time in 
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1S.JI u-ith tbe ruLik uf captaiD, and reiuuhicd uiilil \W2. 
Bvlurued a bci'iiihI time in 1S6(J, His retwrd i^ here con- 
denxed ii8 TuIIuwh: Knight, with enow uud star, nt Ibe order 
uf Bau ilurmuaeglldo, twice dtieurated »iib ihv- ruU itcihs uf 
tbe Hei-oiid clasg ur M. M. and with Ihe third i. 
order: received tbe medal of ibe (/'ubaii 
war with ten peudaiiiH, reiireseotiiig as 
many yeart^ of i-umpaigu; three limes de- 
clared Uenefactor of hiH Country; Lieu- 
tenant Goveruorand defenderof Holguiu 
in 1«(M; Hrst Chief Coiiimuuder of the 
Voiuuteera of Cadjx uad Uarceluua, altto 
of the " El Kayo" lancers; chief of half 
hrigade with the Spanish battaliuo of 
the liancere of Vergara; Chief of Line in 
San Miguel of NuevitaB; Commander 
of the diBtriets of Camaroues, Arroyo 
Blanco, Uunaa, Hauta Gertrudis, Coiiey, 
Santa Cruz, Joltatw, Fray Benito, Puerto del Padre; Colonel 
of the Infantry l{«gimeut of Havana; ex-Ueueral Comma tid- 
ant of Holguin and of Victoria de laH TnnaH, and retired 
Colonel of lufaniry. 

SeHor CauifM, during the last war In Cubit, distinguished 
bimaelf for hla valor and his humane conduct towards tbe 
van(|uiBhed; uJlhough not affiliated with any party, he has 
disinterestedly taken up the defence of Cubati liberty in 
many articles signed tinder the pseudonym of '■ Uit guajiro 
prartU-o " |A practical peasant). Among his mugnanlinaus 
actions, Is iiuoled that of having oflered to accomjiany 
Oenerat Dulee to the CaLiafla fortreus when the latter, 
angered at the insubordination of the voiunieers, went alone 
to free the political prisoner Belisafin Alvarez. 

He has recently published in a volume of 400 oclavo pages 
bja memoirs entitled " Espanoles 6 InBurrectoe," (Spaniards 
and InsurgeniBi. 
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If you have honest judgment, Paco, and know 
how to draw logical conclusions, then consider the 
dispassioniite opinions of the vete- 
ran Spaniard, whose veracity is 
bacited by thirty years of faithful 
service in Cuba in his country's 
cause, whose accurate criticisms 
betoken a prolonged and familiar 
contact with Cuban society, — 
choose l>etween his testimony and 
the stupid diatribes of the author 
of " Cuba y su Genie," who, judg- 
ing from what he has written, has 
confined liis investigations in the country to the 
lobbies where the bureaucrats reign supreme, and 
to the dens of vice where they seek amusement. 

And if you desire further information, let me tell 
you that in 1826 the celebrated German traveler 
and philosopher Alexander von HuMnoLiir, in 
treating on the Island of Cuba in his " Political 
Essays," contributes the following testimonial to the 
Cuban woman : " Our attention was once more at- 
tracted to the vivacity and cheerfulness of mind 
which characterize the women of Cuba, both in the 
city and country ; wondrous gifts of nature to which 
the culture of European civilization adds a higher 
charm ; they are also pleasing in their primitive 
simplicity." 
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This enchanting child of the tropics lias the supple 
figure, sweet voice, bright expression and iii-dent 
glance which betoken an intelligent miud and sen- 
sitive temi>eraraent, and which reveal a natural 
habitude of purest virtue : she is queen of home by 
right of her physical charms and the inimticulate 
purity of her soul. 

In the humble cottage of the laborer she shares 
with him the rude tasks of the day, and encourages 
him with the example of her industry and humility. 
In the city the working class is employed in trades 
proper to their sex, and does not throw away their 
meagre earnings in feasting and dissipation. In 
towns like Bejucal and Santiago she works in the 
cigarette factories, — but always and everywhere, 
be it in the lowly or the affluent home, as mother, 
wife, or daughter, she mitigates with her many 
charms, her sweetness, and tender affection, the 
burden which weighs bo heavily on the heart of the 
Cuban — his eternal proscription in his own country. 

At the hour of supreme danger, when the voice 
of duty and the demands of patriotism called upon 
her, — her generous .spirit kindled with heroic inspi- 
ration and her enthusiasm was communicated to the 
husband, the lover, and the son ; she rushed with 
him to the battle-field to ui^e him in the fight, and 
either followed him in his bitter lot or shared his 
triumplis. And she has followed him — valiant in 
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adversity, uiid serene tlirouglioiit niarlyrdoin, — in 
tlie sad and thorny paths of exile and of [lersecution. 
Woman of Cuba I Seal the infamous lips of him 
who has insjulted you, for in you the sweetest and 
noblest virtues are conbined with the heroic courage 
of the Spartan ! 



CONCLUSION. 



A book has been answered by anotlier book, 
because it was necpssary to refate with convincing 
reasons ami nnqueationable proofe, the iniquitous 
cbarges made a g a i n m t a 
people irresixinsible for their 
many misfortunes; because 
it was fitting t« show in a 
brief sketcli the efforts whieb 
this country has made for 
progress and regeneration ; 
because, in a word, it should 
be cried from tlio housetops 
with all possible stren^h 
that the rabid slanderers of 
Cuba and her people are tht' ■ 
very ones who exploit and 

oppress her; that is why this collection of letters 
8e«s the liglit. They were written for the pui-pose 
of publication in a newspaper. 

Some are of opinion that an insult launched in 
the world of letters by an unknown author — with- 
out reputation or jKilitical importance — should be 
ignored ; the malignity of the work, they maintain, 
refutes itself 




By sti duing, however, we wouM allow the accusa- 
tion toNtand, tofieeircnlaled in lihnirifs ami homos; 
to be n'afl ariii even ooiisulteil an a voltime which 
jireteiids to ilcMcrilie the monil anil social state of a 
country. It would be to forget that Seiior Moreno — 
obscure and what you will — is hut another example 
of a class of writers who in Spain pride themselves 
on (icBcribiiig C'ubn and the people by stigmatizing 
them. 

May tlii'sc letters, written witliout anger or preju- 
dice, serve to silence hie calumnies, " Cuba y sua 
Juet-es" is a refutation of "Cuba y su Gente." 

Those wlio have been amused or led astray in 
reading the lucubnitions of Senor Moreoo, must not 
lo^ sight of the fact that the Culuins are legitimate 
children of their progenitors, whose vices and 
virtues they reflect, with ail the littleness of the 
former and all the greatness of'tbe latter. 

But, after reading these pages, wliitb describe in 
broad outline the innumerable trials of a part of the 
Spanish communalty — worthy hut disinherited — 
you will obaervf thai among all the virtues which 
adorn the Cuban is one of unusual brightness : the 
loyalty and jiei-severance with which, under diverse 
forms and at different epochs of history, be has sus- 
tained his noble purpose of social and political 
regeneration. 

When the hour of catastrophe iijiproiiches; in the 
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face of a frightfiil political crisis ; tlireateiied with 
ruin, bankruptcy and misery, without hope of ob- 
taininii: from the Home Country the needed remedy 
for ail these calamities and misfortunes; the Cuban, 
full of faith by virtue of his principles, has not even 
surreptitiously raised another flag nor sought salva- 
tion under the i)rotection of foreign influences. 

Steadfast in his convictions, with eyes fixed on 
the mother land which refuses to listen to his clam- 
ors, he stands on the brink of the chasm into which 
traditions, country, hopes of glory and of progress 
seem to vanish ; embracing the Hag, he begs for 
Autonomy as the savins: anchor for the ('olonv and 
for the Nation. 

I^et Spain not forget, after the sad ex{)eriences 
and lessons of its history that, as has been iK)inted 
out by Leroy Beaulieu, *Mhe formation of Society 
should not be abandoned to chance. It is due to a 
colonial peo[)le that the new social organism which 
they create shall be established under new condi- 
tions, such as are most approi)riate for tlie evolu- 
tion of their natural powei-s ; that their way be 
paved Jind they be afforded all necessary facilities 
for development without ever restricting their enter- 
prise. Colonization is an art learned in the school 
of exj)erience, and perfected through the discarding 
of methods whose failure has Ijeen demonstrated, 
and by the adoption of such measuivs as observa- 
tion and study may suggest." 

18 
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APPENDIX 1. 



EXTRAORDINARY POWERS 

To BI-: U8K1> IX UNUSUAL KMKKOENC1E8 AND IN CASKS 
WlIKll IK) NOT ADMIT OF DELAY FOR (CONSULTATION, 
CONCEDED TO THE CaII'AIN GeNEKAL OF HaVANA, 

May 28th, 1825, and again promulgated in the 
Royal Dwjrees of March 21bt and 26th, 1884. 

His Majesty being firmly |)er8ua(led that at no time 
and under no drcumstances will the principles of re<^ti- 
tiide and love to his n)yal |)eraon which characterize Your 
Excellency ever l>e weakened ; and H. M. desiring to 
ohvittte any difficulties which might arise /// extmorditmry 
rases from a division of authority and the complication of 
command and control by the respective officers, and to the 
im|)ortant end of preserving hi that precious Island his 
legitimate sovereign rule and the public peace, has been 
pleased, in accordance with the judgment of his council of 
ministers, to invest Y. Ex. with full authority, conferring 
all the |)Ower8 which by royal decree are conceded to the 
governors of cities in a state of siege. H. M. consequently 
invests Y. Ex. with full and unlimited authoritv to detach 
from that Island and to send to this Peninsula all officials and 
persons employed in whatsoever capacity and of whatsoever 
rank, class, or condition, whose preseDce may appear preju- 
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ilicial, or wli<>(i<' ]>uhlic or private conduct niity iii$i|iirp you 
with aiiHpiiviou, repinnu^ tlieiii iu tlie interim with tnitbfiil 
tiervantb ot H. M. who nre disserving of the confidence of 
Y. Ex., ftud furthermore t» BUH|ieiiil the execution of Biiy 
orilerg iir ^euerftl regulatiouB i8Bue<l iu whatever hranch of 
the nd III inUt ration to whiitever extent Y. Ex. may consiilf^r 
cunvenieut to the royal service; such ineaaiireato be alway:- 
provisional and n re])ort thereof to l>e sent hy Y. Ex. for the 
sovereign tipjtruval of H. M. In dis)>eusiug to Y. Ex. thic 
signal proof of hia royal favor and of ihehigh confidence which 
H.M. jilHces in your perfect loyalty, he hopes that, worthily 
c(M)i>ernling. yon will use llie grenleBt prudence and circum- 
8|>e(.'tion, io;:ether with indefatigable activity, and irnats that 
Y. Ex. will, l>eing endowed through this same favor of hiu 
royal gof>diiess with n great«r resiKiiiailiility, redouble your 
vigilance iu seeing that the laws are oliserved, that justice 
ie adiniuitilered, luid that the ftnthtiil snl)jectt< of H. M. lie 
rewarded ; at the same time pnuishing without delay or 
iieeitation the mitxJeedsuf thnae who, I'oi-gettiug their ohiiga- 
tiouB and what they owe to the l>est and moat beneiicent of 
eovereigns, violate the laws and give full vent lo siuisler 
machiiiatioua by the infraction of tlie aaid lawa and of the 
administrative ordiuawcee relating thereto. The which, by 
Koyal Order, I coiuniuuiuite t*> Y. Ex. for your in!<tructioii. 
Ood keep yon, etc. — Madrid, etc. — To 8eflur, the Captain 
General of the Island of Cuba. 
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INVESTITURES 

Ov TiiK Dkpartments of Public! Works, Sanitation, 
Charity, Publk^ Instruction and Justice. 



ISo/f, Autjusf 17th. — Rnifid Derrt'e In resting the Gommor 
(Jnptain General with the execni'ive tidmin tat ration of the 
Boards of Pnhlie Wm^ks, Health, C/turity and Pitblie 
Tnstrnction, said Boards maintaininff the chiraeter of con^ 
snltative a(jen**if*s for the fanner. 

Most Excellent Sir: H. M. the Queen lias deigned to 
ia^ue the following Royal Decree : 

In consideration of the reaHons laid l)efore me hy the 
Minister of State, and in compliance with the advice of my 
(^iiucil of Ministers, I decree the following : 

Article 1st. The Hoards and other 8|)ecial corporations 
which form part of the puhlic administration of the Island 
of Cuba will in future l)e CKmsultative Councils of the Gov- 
ernor Captain General in the matters cx)ncerning their re- 
si)ective institutions and authority. 

Article 2d. The Governor Captain General will assume 
tiie active functions of administration now^ relating to the 
Boards of Public Works, Health, ('harity and Education. 

Done in the Palace, on the 17th of August, 1864. 
Signed by the Royal hand. Minister of State Joaqiiin 
Frayicisco Pacheco. 

By Royal Order communicated to Y. K, etc., Madrid 
17th of August, 1864. — To Sefior, the Governor Captain 
General of the Island of Cuba. 
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Issued hy Brioadikr-Gkskrai. Oknis, Chief of Pouck, 

It having beeu brought I" my notice that cenain iiidj- 
viilual memher^ uf thin liody not only make iiwof rude ex- 
(iressiona and gestiiree, hut thai 
• nlelligfiir^ of leeretn Ihey have r 
agniiiHt peu.'«ful and holiest rilin 
tliat *»tiw of Ihf liMer, tlimvijh f> 
affieern, /I'liv nhnnihueil llieir Ixunet 
to the letter mid spirit of thi 
to you thnt the capUinn of tl 
l)e directed at ouce to 
ing Ui this stihject, ai 
|iroL'e«iling 
with the 



ii> ; it hnviiig trnnspireil 
r oi, Ihe apj-niarh of thr 
luiii such heing eonlrary 
■. I have aci'onJiiigly to rtale 
\w cif tlie Onimnnd lu your rliarge shall 
promulgate all [he oriliuHiice§ |iertRin- 
id rei|uire their pxaci t'ulflllnieul. By 
therein provided, in aocorilaDc« 
(if ArlitdeK. Chapter 1 of the Iaw, the 
preeeui'e of the jiolice will everywhere inspire conlideuce; 
un this hasif the force nf tlie organ'iEation !<hould always reel, 
in order lo protect the lives Hnd pro])erty of houesl per^onti, 
as well tl* to pursue relentlesalv all those who for vniiuui^ 
urimef are put under the Imn of junice. 

The ertcorting of prtsouei^ lieing one of the most impor- 
tant and responsilde functions which devolve upon the 
mcmheitt of the Cor))*, th:it service shouhl be rendered 
with the greatest exactitude. The prisoners should, while 
under excort, he securelv iMiuud, and vigilance redoubled 
wbeu the surroundiu); circumstances so require, not only so 
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lis to fulfill the requirement that they l)e coiuiucteil without 
<lelay to the place ]>re8(Til)e(l by law, but also to preclude 
e.*»caj)e8, which would eutail a threat responsibility upon the 
j^uard. 

I have observed with displeasure that in spite of the defi- 
nite terms of the law, //- very frequeuilii hopjtens tha^ persons 
who are being eoiidnvied bij the forces of the j>oUce attempt 
escape, thus neeessfitating their «ruards to make use of their 
anus; the reiKitition of these incidents indicates that guard 
duty is not properly discharged nor the service rendered in 
the manner prescribed in tiie ordinance; and although this 
same law ordains that thev be treated with consideration 
and hunumity, it must never be underst(K)ii that in fulfilling 
this re<]uirement it is necessary to relax in the slightest de- 
gree the pre(;autions of safety. 

Be pleased to instruct all the |)er8ons in your command 
that 1 am <letermined to execute the law to its full limit if 
another esca|)e of a prisoner should occur. The Captain of 
the guard, or even the Chief of the command, may be held 
res|Kjnsible, if it shall appear that due vigilance is not 
excrcistMl to assure the pro[)er |>erformance by the indi- 
viduals of every class of the command of their respective 
•duties. God keep you many years. 

Havana, October loth, 1883. 

Dknis, Prime Chief of Command. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Pkkambi.k of thk Detuee regarding Reforms of 
THE Plan ofStudieh, Published in theOffi- 
(;iAL Gazette of Havana, Novem- 
ber 17th. 1871. 

Most Excellent Sir: 

Shortly after Y. Ex. entered upon the exalted station 
which yon occupy, you charged the undersigned to devote 
himself with e8[)ecial zeal to the investigation of the exist- 
ing Plan of Studies, tx) whone viciousness the origin of the 
insnrrei*tion of Vara has in great part been attributed, in 
view of the |)erversi(>n of ideas and the demoralization of 
sentinu'iits which for some time past had been going on 
under the influence of a Imd system of education. This 
investigation concluded, he had the honor to transmit to Y. 
Ex. a re|K)rt in which were indicated the defects of the sys- 
tem of Public Instruction and the reforms required, so that 
in future this element of the social organization may serve 
to educate and cs|)aniolize, as far as possible, the coming 
^generations, to the end that the dominion of Spain in the 
Antilles may be permanently assured. 

So ini])ortant is this subject and so deserving of profound 
tiiou^lit that the undersigned has l)een impelled to define 
liis ideas in extenso, and with the view to calling the care- 
ful attention of Y. Ex. to all the important points, he sub- 
mits the following: 
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"Oiif of Ihf fif't iliiiir^," Bay» the aage BaimeH, "uihich 
»hinUtl nri-iifni Uf altrntton nf iiilerg, nnd of nil mtch is have a 
direft or imlirerl infiiiem-e iw »iirirty and who iiiUimt lliem- 
telveifor Ihr ijoorl aj their felUnr-rreaiHifJt, in. mllimil doubl, 
elctMntnn/ intitmelioii. If this Improperly n-guhitrd and i» 
jrreeedrd by rrliyioin and moral trn'ming, men will heitome 
moit fdiieniM ittiH lf»» rieioiit, bftange the geuerntily ofrnen 
are tud fitUul for high identififi ntudies, nor dfMined tiipuraiie 
Htgrnrg enlliiiiin, hiii iiilhcr to liiv in humble eireumstanoet, 
and tlifi/ preitenv to Ihr end 0/ their daii» that which wot 
tnitghl thrm in riirty i/oulh, mliiout liumiiij oeco«ivn In ixdd to 
their xtiirli of hmwledge other thin the legtmnn iif exprriewx." 

TKis is HO ohvioiix to a |)ereoii of education, wlm liai hud 
occaaiuii t» study men, coiisidpr the eventit of hiMory and 
meditHle on ihe presei)! times, thnt V. Ex. will doiilillera 
I Mi hesitatingly tvaeiU to theao |>rn{Hisiti<ins. The inKiience 
i)f the instruction given in early youth ix m jxiHtively ef- 
fective i>ecauee the mind of the child ie like »uft wax 
whereon any desired impreitsion ran he mnde, and whereon 
these impressions beconie so fixei), that they become like 
old iMi ill tings, which, notwithstanding the new pictures that 
may he wrought over them, reap|>enr even nfter u great 
lapse of time, under the inHuence of a reactive agency. 
Man feels throughout liis life the influents of the ideas and 
habits tmiKht him in childhood. It happens sometime 
that on leaving the iwrental roof to enter upon another 
sphere of life, he Beems to change completely, hut when the 
snows of time cool the iirdor of his hlood and temper the 
euthusiasin of a thoughtless sptnt, the memories ot those 
firs! inspirations return and he becomes another man, the 
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man corresponding to the child that was, and to this reversion 
18 applicable the raying that the aged l)ecome childish. 

But for the very reason that this early instruction is of 
such importance, we should procee<1 in re^rd to it with the 
greatest caution and prudence. There are two systems that 
may \>e followe<i, either to teach a little of everything, that 
is to say, to impress on the mind the principal ideas of all 
the various branches of human knowledge, or U) teach a 
little thoroughly, not cultivating the memory alone, but 
developing the intelligence, step by step, without fatiguing 
its faculties. 

Formerly, in the times of so-called darkness, the process of 
education was very slow. The writer can speak of those times 
from experience; after spending a long time in learning the 
primary branches, which consisted only of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and more es[)ecially Christian doctrine, ac- 
(^ompanied by religious practices, the youth proceeded to 
study Latin, and I^tin only; then philosophy, which com- 
prised but three branches, divided into three courses, logic 
and metaphysics, physics and ethics, and moral philosophy, 
with which studies he was equip|)ed to enter the professions 
of law, meilicine or theology. To-day it is just the c<m- 
trary ; one must go hurriedly into everything, learn a great 
deal in a short space of time, and reach manhood while still 
a ciiild. That is the effect and character of the reaction; 
the intelligence must sparkle with, a phosphorescent quick- 
ness: man must advance in mental development with 
locomotive speed ; in short, everything must keep step to 
the same rapid beat. 

Under these circumstani^es it was but natural that the 
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Plan •)( Stiultes projected for this Inlund iihoiild he influ- 
enced hy this common eagerutfax for Imrry, and hence the 
tlefectH of the syslem, defects which, as han Ivee n Hnid, are 
the Mturce of the evils which Puhllc laelructioa has pro- 
■ luci^il. The realiiiatiou of iheee objectious au^eets of iteelf 
that this system of vicious influences should be almudoned, 
aud that a method !« adopted dictated by prudoit fore- 
sight, going iMckwiird a few steps, since the hurry and 
anxiety to do mnch in little liiue has dhvioualy gix'en such 
Moral and intellei'lual development should 
acLxtnl with the conditions of nature, as in the case of 
phyfica] development, which proceeds in accordance with 
the iiatiiral laws of material conditions, ThuK, it is well to 
observe what faculties' the child [joasesses, so as to dei-ide how 
liest Ut cnltival« them, and on this ^^nbject I yield my (wi) 
to that of the profound Calaloniau thinker already quoted. 
"One nf fh'-- /aeft," says Balraesi, •''i-kirli Hie trarher of 
primary gtiuiif* g/ionld never foryel, i» lluit rhlld/iwitt hcu hco 
imiy ludaliU ijtuditifig, awl aneoMing at inie pmet.tiU uiith r6- 
•jard thtreSo retuU* will be fruitful or banvn, tviy ijaod or 
i-eiy bwl. TliTAc iiiialitiesare: Jirxf, ihc ni/mcily ofrerfiring 
imjtremonn; sepoitd^ the iti^.aUi/ of cunipreheiiiling inemy 
Ihingt id one time. The chilil maij he romjMrrd to n lentl 
t'ible covered with n very »oft piute, which uerd bv Uiurhed bvl 
'•rrp lightly l/> brmiine tinpreneil 6y the ohjeel louchiiuj it; it 
mag. fitrlheniun'e, be comppred to a bottle with u rerg iiamvi 
nnrk, whleh, if It le iittemjilcrl tn till it ijiilcklg, the litjiiid ta 
tpitled iiiul barelfi a few dmpg enter, but if, oit the contrary, 
the opeitiUon i* iliiwlg prwxedt-tl mth, it might tie JilM to the 
lii-lm, iinthmU «»'/ of the liquiri intended for it being lfi»i." 
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The conclusions which the present writer deduces from the 
a1)ove is that in the existing Plan of Studies for primary in- 
struction, the branches of elementary agriculture, industry 
and commerce, mentioned in paragraph 5 of article 2, be 
suppressed, and likewise those of geometry, drawing, sur- 
vejring, physics and natural history. 

This number of studies is too great; it is a labyrinth for 
the weak understanding of a child ; these teachings can, at 
best, be impressed but very lightly on its understanding; 
and, easily impressed, they are as ea.sily effaced by others, 
so that preciou.s time in lost in useless and fatiguing effort, 
learning things which cannot be long retained. 

Another error committed in [lassing from the past 
methods to the present, in going at locomotive si)eed from 
restraint to 1il>erty, is to make religious instruction second- 
ary to that of the arts and sciences, a fatal error, which has 
produced disastrous consequences. It was but natnral that 
such should he the case. 

Intelligence is not the only attribute of man; he has also 
a conscience; and both finding expression through the will, 
they should be united by the link of morality. If the flame 
of intelligence is fanned to make it brighter, while conscience 
is left dormant, and both are left to themselves, then the 
will, having full sway, will be at the mercy of pleasure un- 
bridled by conscience. It follows obviously that individual 
activity will have no other curb than the law, which mU 
always l)e eluded and thus the most healthy and robust society 
will becrome undermined and weak, and go onward towards 
dissolution. We have experience of this. France had a 
veritable furore for extending education, l>e1ieving it to be 
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the {UtDMcea for all evil, and se^ what imve 1>een liie re^ult^. 
ThecrimiiiBl BtHtietioa nHlinl ua I'l^'ht uii thiequhjecf, and here 
nre the dala oiilaiiieil by Baliiies frum a wiirk enlilled. *'Edv- 
itUiim prtieliijiii;" which hiivelweiieuii tinned by tlieatatistitv 
iif the succeeding yeara. In liriet'. the investigaituna niade lead 
118 tu (.iincliidc, let, that the iiiimlier uf t-rimea and uHeu(.'t!!< 
hae increased year bv year in |iru|iortiun tu ihe spread at' 
ednt»tioii; 2d, that in these crtniee or uHences tlie iiumher 
'if the convicts who ciudd read and Hfitc is une-Kftli ^jeater 
in |irojmrtion than the tiuml>ei' of thwe who are entirely 
i|;uorant. while the propiirlion of those who had received an 
advani-eii e<lucatiun is tw»-thirdi< greater; Hd, that the 
degree of iwrversily in crime and the likelihooil of escape 
froiti justice and from the peualty of the law is in direct i)ro- 
portioii tu the degree of education: 4lh.lhal in tlie provinces 
where inntrnctiou has lieen must diff'ut^d crime ifi mwt 
ahuiidaiit ; that is to say, morality is, in principle, opposed 
lu educMtiuu; Tith, that the recurrence of crime is more 
freqnent in the case of those who have received inslructinii 
than among thcise who ilo not know how In read nr write. 
As intelligeni^ lias gradually l>e('ome diajeminated the 
inimber of offences against |>er8on and prujierlv, of criminal 
nssaulls, of illegitimate unions, of foundlings, of cases of 
mental al»erration, of suicides, have [Hiljuthly increased, in 
proportion not alone to the extension, hut atao to the higher 
degree, of etlucntiuii. 

"So great an evil, a condition so contrary to tlie ex|)eo 
tation of those who hud looked for happy results from (he 
growth of intelligence, attracted the attention of thinking 
men. But where was the remedy? Who oHild imagine 
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that learning was a scourge that had to \iv suppressed? who 
dared to say thut the schools nius<t be closed and the place 
of the teacher given to the constable ? Aini^ Martin was 
the first to divine the truth, becoming convinced that instead 
of ingtriicthuj it is necessary to educate, that while light- 
ing the fire of intelligence the heart must be also well 
directed; in a word, that religion is indispensable." 

But notwithstanding his good intentions, Aim^ Martin 
was also in error. It would have been easy to follow his 
advice if only one religion — the Catholic religion — had 
existed in Europe, but since the Christian sects— offsprings 
of Protestantism — have become sub-divided and multiplied 
as they are, which religion was to be taught to the children? 
It was not to be expected that Aim^ Martin and his friends 
should point to the Catholic as the be«t religion, and they 
did not. Aim4 Martin himself formed a sect that had a 
little of everything except religious devotion, so it is clear 
that the evil, far from being remedied, would but thrive in 
proportion to the growth of this irreligious religion. Con- 
sequently the subsequent criminal statistics give evidence 
only of the increase of the general evil . The sad spectacle 
which France presents to-flay is manifest evidence of what is 
herein stated. 

But the criminal statistics of Euroi)e, examined in another 
aspect, demonstrate more clearly, if {Kissible, the nature of 
the vice which contaminates the atmosphere in which it exists. 
Thus the statistics of suicide, which have recentlv been made 
known to us in contributions to the Diario de la Marina by 
Sefior Lasagra, who has occupied himself with the analysis 
19 
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of a nork excluaively devoted to the stiidr of this important 
pheaomeooD. These statistics, leavhi); fiside details which 
would take too much vpace. deuiimstnite the fullowiiig very 
■ignificaiit fnuts: 1st, that a moid es are much more numerou8 
in ProteatHut than in CiUholit; ixtimtriec: 2d, that the; are 
more numerous in iLe capitals thau iu the rest of ibe 
country. Iu all Frani«, save Lasagrii, there are 110 
auicideB per luillion iuhahilauts: iu Paris, 646; iu Prussia, 
123. and iu Berliu. 212. Iu Denmark. 2Ft8, and iu Cbpen- 
hageu, 447. The same proportion of suicides is apparent 
io other uatioue. He then adds: "In (xiucliisiou, says the 
author of this interesting work, the principle fact developed 
is the general and rapid increase of suicides; this aud phe- 
uomeuou leads us to inquire whether ihe modifications that 
have oircurred iu philosophic and religious opinions, whether 
the reforms effected in social and ectmomic conditions, from 
the point of view of the degree of freedom given to individ- 
ual reeponsihility and (enterprise, whether thexe have not 
engendered the decay and depression previously unkuuwu." 
The thinker who studies history aud reviews the course 
of philosophic and religious thought during the present cen- 
tury soon perceives where and whence the evil originates. 
The human conscience was declared free three centuries 
ago, thus makiug it at once j udge and arhiter. and since then 
reason wanders de8olal«. Religions have niultiplie«l, anrf 
where man does not adore liini!>elf as Go<], he is an atheist 
or indifferent. Philosophical sects also have r<prouled from 
this individual self-sufficiency; the multiplicity of theae 
schools has always aud everywhere produced diiuht and 
skepticism, which iu their turn have engendered a material- 
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18m whoee only offspriug is di8l)eliefiii virtue himI morality. 
But how u it po:<sible to avoid the utter depressiou of some, 
or the frenzied despair of others ? Some are tortured with 
oonstant unhappiness, without hope of the future, while 
others have their hearts filled with the poison of envy and 
the passion of pride. Aim6 Martin's book on education 
was intended to cultivate mothers, Mme. Campan having 
assured Napoleon that the best education for women was 
that which formed the best mothers. But his lx>ok is rather 
calculated to create free women than good mothers ; he pro- 
posed to educate religious mothers l)ecause he understood 
that mere instruction was not sufficient to improve mankind, 
and yet his lK)ok is anything but religious. 

What are we to deduce from all this with regard to 
Cuba? Pedro Agiiero, a Cuban, who has busied himself 
with the study of public instruction on the Island, in a work 
written in 1866 on the ba^isof data and exi)erieuce gathered 
as member of the Board of Higher E<lucation, says: 
"Everywhere, in schismatic as well as in Catholic countries, 
in absolute monarchies as well as in democratic republics, 
law and custom, in other words, the government and the 
|)eople, have made religion the basis of public instruction, 
recognizing in it the principle of all science and the origin 
of all virtue. '* After presenting; statistics showing that in 
Germany, England, France and the United States element- 
ary instruction is almost exclusively in the hands of the 
clergy or of religious organizations, he adds: "In Cuba, 
with tlie exception of establishments directed by religious 
orders, in which a truly Christian e<lncation is obtained, the 
moral and religious instruction is generally confined to an 
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imperfect idea of ('hriHtinn Hoclrine »ud "f sacreil liiBtory, 
without iiiiythiiig mlnpteil to elevate the epirit and which 
should lie held npiirt from Ii^achiiiLf thiit tend only tii oiilli- 
vKte the intelligent^. 

Our preseut ayMteiii of puldic iiistnictioii iialiiridly plH<<es 
reli^oti ill tlie fir»t rank with ulher Ivaniiii^; l>iil lN«'ide>>. 
th« right wliirli, aci-ording to the etx-ltviaeticnl uiilhoritieR, 
■mtitmlly pertniiia ti> them of ilirevtiiig the developTiieiit iif 
the muml and xitiriliiHl fitciillira iif the chilli, it provides 
that the miprpine civil guverniiient ie to see that the reH|iect- 
ive parisli prifsla conduct feviewii on nioral and ('hriatisti 
doctrine in the primary si'hoolit at lejiet once a week. Nitl- 
withstandiii)! thix. the prieKl nttd the teacher (vinlinne to 1>e 
nlmoFit strangera. tiiid fruni this divorce of the Church niid 
the School result enormons evils fiir which it is iiecesHary to 
provide a remedy. 

And what is to be thin remeily ? It Ib very easy to find. 
As in medical science h kno^^'lellge of the cause of the 
disease reiiders it easy to cure the maUiiy. so the Latin 
nphorisiu, mbl<ilii /••mm, to/Hliir rfi-ctiif lias hecunie almost 
proverbial. Avoid, accordingly, thin lanientalile divorce. 
Christinni/e, or rather C'atholiciKe education by pulling into 
effect the provieionH of A rtide 11 iif the Plan; put ihe Gov- 
ern men Wl and Mntii('i|inlniiichineryofe<liicHtiriti ill the hands 
of religious teaching orders, and the evil will diKa|i|H'Hr. 

Another itn|>orLant jioint h the inelhod of eiiucation, nnd • 
in regHrd to thixalwi, two systems present iheiu^lves, that 
of liherty, and thiit uf restriction. Which is the liellert 
Agiieru says in the work alxtve ijuuleil: " Education in 
Cnba is not free in the same Bense as in the Uniteil ^tatee, 
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where it is not restricted : nor even as in Englaiui where 
public opinion, if not tlie law, somewhat controls it, since 
an official inve#»tigation exjK)secl the vices of the old free 
system, and revealed the existence in the country of more 
than five hundred prinuirv teachei*s who did not know how 
to write ; hut it is as free as that of (lermany and France, 
not to mention Spain, Italy and other countries which in 
this respect are about on the same level with us. 

** As reganls the practice of both public and private in- 
struction, it is a well-known fact that ins|)ection not having 
heretofore been exercised, nor the authoritv of the Govern- 
nient enforce<l in schools and colleges, the most absolute 
lil>erty has reigned both in form and s])irit, in metho<l as well 
as in (K)ctrine ; it sometimes occurring: that in nnitters of 
religion the latter has not been altogether orth<Mlox. 

*'lt is not then a want of lil)erty, but rather, in some par- 
ticulars, an excess of it that is injuring education in Cuba; 
a proof of this is the fact that in none of the large centers 
of Europe and America is the number of primary schools 
greater in pro|K)rtion than in Havana, nor is there a propor- 
tionately greater number of lawyers, |)liy8icians, literateurs 
and srtudents to be found elsewhere than in our Island. 

** Moral an<l religions education is usually neglected l)oth 
by the family and by the teacher ; nor have the other 
branches l)een properly taught, owing to the lack of ade- 
quate means and the absence of a ))roper system of grada- 
tion in advancing studies ; teacher and pupil appear always 
eager to boast of precocity and to forestall time, instead of 
extending their kuowknlge and giving pnM)f of real learn- 
nig. 




roTijgkc !• 
iTMnM ■ft«r tlM icm ^ ■ 

onBTi*- of iiMtiy *aii# iWm —J cfcMBg k «» yh— re : artk^ 
•tudf UHfer prirate nam*, or ■! all enotr p wurt ceitif- 
eatM 10 UiM dbet, «iiik pmoa* Imckiog tbe qratiSatiaaB 
Mal«d in Artide 259 bave has privilcd^ m private teaeb- 

«n ; aoH all hucamc uf die iuaoiMi<leral« cagemae to extend 
•darmtion, of U)ad«rin to learn ■ gnat deal in a ^bori >p*oa 

i>r tiflMi, anil to noeire a def^w •• aoon aa pcweible. an aa 
111 kill lli« ■ick llirouffa ignoraoce. or to [oae suiu at law 
thfoUKli « Mwrifii* of rielil to n garrulous loquaHly. 

What iriii'i W tlit> naltiral. logical catiMqu«ui-4« uf this 
Rlula of t)ii»K*T Y. Ex. ttlri-Adj- Icnuwtt. Ph^Eiciaits with- 
out [inticiita ami lawyer* without liriefif, full of sDibiliun 
ami itiialtli^ In nilain lliciranpnalaspinitioits, l>elake (hent- 
mIvm tii 'Hiiiiipiracy. which 'w ati papier Ixisiiiest, nud per- 
liHja iiKire profltablo. ThuH, wirue, beiug iucapabk of 
luachlliK H^ieiioe, whiub Ihcy haw not mastered, have taught 
avil or noitiiealud iKUornace. and uthera have laketi t«j 
iiitrigiia ami lo iliaturbiiig the public mind, thrivin 
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on the discord and disorder which they have managed to 
spread. The result of all this has been the insurrection 
which has so endangered the dominion of'Spain in Cuba? 
and to subdue which has c^>st the nation so much of money 
and of blood, and Y. Ex. so much anxiety and labor. 

One of the Hrst schools established in Havana, quite re- 
nowned, was that of Carraguao, and to appreciate the kind 
of education to be had there it is sufficient to read the fol- 
lowing, published in one of the principal organs of the 
traitors to the country: ''FA Demfkrata'^ in a reference to 
the execution of Pedro Figneredo. "Don Manuel Fran- 
cisco Jduregui, formerly teacher of mathematics in Saii 
Fernando, and some of the most learned of the exiles, con- 
stituted the faculty of the 0)llege of Carraguao, where 
Pedro Figueredo, Francisco Aguilera and many others who 
have since figured among the foremost of the enemies of 
Spanish tyranny were educated. From the lips of their 
masterSy nearly all of whom were theitiselve^ victimg of despot- 
i«m, they frequeidly heard maxims which, in their tender 
years, could not but be deeply graven on their memory^ and 
in time produce their natural fruit " 

Afterwards there was established the College of El Sal- 
vador, directed by Jos^ de la Luz Caballero. Not a little 
has been said of this College as to its education being anti- 
Catholic and anti- national ; its friends and patrons always 
endeavored to dissipate these imputations as calumnies 
devised by envious rivals or by exaggerated and prejudiced 
patriots. Im. Reimlvciftn, however, has just published the 
following: '' The Spaniard may say what he pleases of Don 
JosC* de la Luz, but if the latter can see from the spiritual 
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t u emng im here, be will rejoice &t the remit of 
hit I«hora: he will "Wp pwiwfiillT in hi* jmv* bcouM his 
pupils koofi ibeir <)iiiy. sni! hecnit^ ihii#p xho hnve not 
tlresdr sftcrilicei] lbem#elye» for freedom are in the active 
field of the RevnlutioD : one utd all gather to rear tb« 
edifire whoae foimilaiinn he, with hi» own hands, laid by 
prepariag the future treuernlioiis !'■ vatMiuieh ivranny and 
mitke the indepeudetice of the coimiry triumphant.'' 

And finallv. when a newspaper has ixtaston to print the 
liiugtApby of line who has paid witli his life the )>enaltj ol 
hix Ireapherj- on the rebel liattleheld. bcforea Rli^ Df ^)pani■b 
muHketM. or on the scatTuld, espeoial meiitioii ba» been made 
of hie having been ii teucber; of how he inspired ibe youth- 
ful mind with p«lrii>tisni and the desire for Ciiliaii liberty; 
of bow the leosoiis learned in ibe C'olle^ nf Don Jos^ de la 
Imz C^lmlleru bad iir^l blm lo (lie unti- national field. 
Theae Kntiment» have been expreated in tbe obilunry articlea 
inBpire«l by the dentbit of lui^iiirre in Mnnunillo, and 
Ijiiio Ayeetarftn in Havnon. 

What other fruit could be affbnied, Mot<t £x. Sir, by an 
e<lu(»tiiiii HO iinnioral an the one which leaehes children to 
hate the land of their fathi-rs. and the very fathere tbem- 
oelves? Fatal incnlcationit ! To inspire iierverse ^enti- 
roentfl, to incline the will \o evil, to envelop the Intel liKeuee 
in tniMta of terror, and kindle the Hre of |>a.wiiin with 
dinlwlicnl ardor; inditing the spirit lo rebel in l>ehalf of 
falve rigbtx, ooiii«ived without the couut«r]Xiiiw> of a wnse ot 
duly ; thin has l>een the ivork of ibe conepiratore tor many 
years! The anxiety to prupagalf education, crushing and 
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trampling upon the provisions of the law, was the object of 
the insurrectionaries of Yara. 

To teach without educating ami to develop the intelli- 
gence without imbuing the heart with morality is an in- 
complete system, conducive to evil; it is to sow good and 
bad seed in the same furrow. But teaching to read, to 
write and to count, ignoring conscience, failing to develop 
in the tender minds of youth the idea of God, of a future 
life, or of natural law, is still worse; it is to permit them to 
take poison as nourishment, and deny them the antidote. 
Journals, novels and tracts are placed in the hands of the 
pupil, which he devours with avidity; his pride, his self-esteem 
and his evil passions are flattered by the honeyed doctrines, 
and he is unable to distinguish the good from the evil which 
enters into his soul because he has not been taught the 
rules of good and evil, and thus another soul is lost, another 
heart is made accessible to perversity. What fruit can be 
produced by bad seed sown on virgin soil and cultivated by 
tillers of evil design ? Even in text-books of elementary 
geography have wicked doctrines been inserted. In one of 
them we read that the greatest event of the present century 
in America was the revolt of Bolivar. See under what 
seductive form the minds of children are predisposed to 
admire the crime of treason ! From admiring it to consider- 
ing it a patriotic duty, to desiring its enactment, there is 
but a brief step, to which the vivid and ardent imagination 
leads precipitately. To relate other analogous proceedings 
which have |)repare<l the way for the insurrection at Yara 
would l)e but to tell Y. Ex. what you know full well. 

We now beg Y. Ex. to put a check on all this evil, 




Kjnu% *mumit 4 with tke e 

«4iM<Ml Iff Ih* imUktd* of pablw iw frarti iai, 
V K» . 

^ranhtrl hi >k* ■xhwrilwr llw luitlurity pr^mt Tor, to 
fKtiirm llwi |iIb(> In anwrrfaiifw iWrewith. Whu Em tbue &r 
Immxi (IdiMi Itr virtufl "f that aulbority. u the reform of tbe 
Muvmi\nif itrtutf of Inotnirtioii, wlrirh I now sulimil fur the 
itjf|irirv(il III' V. IC«, ; lh«* irttmi- projwrtj relating to the sub- 
|wi| 1 tvlll IrariNriiit hortinn^r, trimtiiig thnl Y. Ex. may 
■Hiixll'di HiHiii Willi roiir «ii[>priorJiifI|fmenl. 

Khvhiih, AiikiiiI. 'ifith, 1871. 

lUiiiiii) Marin ila Ant»Uig»\. 
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IWl. April 2-5th. — Royal Ori»ek PROHiBiTiNi; thk 

iyTRODr«TIoy IVTtt THF I-LAM» iiF FrBUCATIOXS 
WHICH TESI* TO I>»PIP.>. II IF. A* I'FRNhlors TO THE 
TRA^QriLITY OF THE '•fTNTRY. 

Mast EIx. Sir: The Queen ha> been maile acijuaiuted 
with Y. Ex.'s letter uuml»er ^i^. iiate<i March lOth ultimo, 
in which you report bavin i; prohihiie*! the iotroductiou 
into that Islaufi of the ^^ReviJ^in dt Ei'i»itnti u »/» tus jHt^ftJti- 
onej! de UUramar" l»ecause of its nmtainintr (pernicious 
principles and ideas. H. M. is pleased to approve the 
measure adopted by Y. Ex. and at the same time charges 
Y. Ex., as I affirm by Royal Order, to subjeet to like pro- 
hibition all publications tending to inspire pernicious ideas, 
endangering the peace of those dominions or their union 
with the Home Country. God, etc.. Madrid, April 25th, 
1851. 

To the Governor Captain General of the Island of Cuba. 

1856. September 2(>rir. — Koyal Order deoreeim; 

THAT NEITHER THE ANTILLES NOR PHILIPPINE INLANDS, 
EXCEIT THE MaRIANAJ*, RE CONSIDERED AS PLACES OF 
(X)NFINEMENT, EXILE OR DEPORTATION. 

Most Ex. Sir : The Minister of Public Affairs charged 
with the Concerns of the Colonies, hereby declares to the 
Ministers of War, of Pardons and Justice, and of Govern- 
ment, the following : 

In view of various communications from the Governors 
General of the Colonial Provinces, in which they lament 
the evil effect on the public spirit of those countries, pro- 




duced by jiei'soiiN (le)H>ilei1 thitiier for political reasou^ and 
innHideriiijr: 

. Ut. That it is looit diffinilt if not im(>08«nile tliat thow 
rui deported should inaiutaiti cliiriug their poii fin emeu t n 
deairable degree of circiirnBpectioii end moderation in ihe 
manifestation of their ideas, whether In the circle of their 
private lift!, or in the businesB intercourae and DccupatioQa 
which they jiurBiie aa a meaus of livelihood. 

2d, That the severity uf rnisforiune. to which men are 
prone to solely ascril>e the sad results of their own errors, 
often Boiira their temper, eni1)itterH their minds, and moves 
them to wittlh and <lelraction. That when this arises from 
politieal disasters, it idways en^nders. even in the 
soundeal moral natures, an irresistihle and fatal tendency to 
a detestation, or at all events to an invincil))c aversion, for 
the principle of authority in nil iu m an i testations, religioutt, 
social and jwlitical, iniismurh as in its immediate, if not its 
ultimate represeutntives, they diwern the wuree of their 
misfortunes and sorrows. 

.Sd. That the exiles are always imhueil with the spirit 
of restleeHuess and prone to migrations [>ei:nliHr to |>olitical 
agitators; they infuse the turlnilenl spirit of Feuinstdar 
agitations and discord into those remote regions, which are 
under a special system of government, and which require, 
above all, that public opinion remain undisturbed and as 
naiforni as (lossihle in its entimale of public affairs. 

They lower the presti^re which Sptinish rulers shouh) 
nniformly enjoy in the Colonial provinces, by manifeslntious 
of ill-will and disconteut, which defeated politicians cannot 
but betray in their words and actions. They are always 
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diflposeci to sti^iniitize the victors as unjust and inconsistent, 
and to take as a martyrdom that which is l>ut a proper and 
merite<i punisliment; and Hnally the wretchedness of exile 
sometimes clouds their understaiKlin^ to such an extent as 
to bring them to sacrifice love of country and national 
interest*^ to their political renentment. Tliey (^onfu^(e the 
due vengeance of tluise wiio pass sentence u)K)n imrtisan 
offences with the rancors and liostile designs of tiiose who 
are enemies of the (^)untr}' and inimical to everything that 
is Spanish. 

4th. That fh4>se de)M>rte<l beyond the sea for )H>litical 
reasons are not necessarilv or usuallv the leaders or heads 
of the )M>pular revolts but the instruments, and I)ecause of 
their character and tem()erament tliey do not settle down 
(not even desiring to do so if they CNiuld ), to a measured, 
orderly, meth<Klical life, under tranquil, pacific, and normal 
(y)nditions. 

5th. That it is extremely <langen>UH to inject these dis- 
turbing elements into (communities from which all sources 
of inquietude and alarm should be withheld with the 
greatest solicitude : into countries wlierein it is desirable that 
not even the slightest ecli(H*s of our civil discords should Iw 
heard, and to the inlial>itanrs of which all the members of 
the Spanish race should ap|»ear as united in one common 
sentiment. 

<>th. That exiK-rieiice fullv confirms the accuracv of the 
above oliservations. MtM*anse not only the exiles, but even 
those who, owing to political mutations, have voluntarily 
left the home countrv and chosen to reside in the colo- 
nial provinces, have at all times lieen (with some hon- 
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orable exceptions i nn element of niortil or mftterial disturh- 
aiioe in those c<tiiiitriea. BecaiiBe. in the rebellion of our 
former doniinionti on the American continent, nmiiy of the 
principal promoters, iri«t)};ators and agenlc were WpHnianis 
whom political rancor and frenzy convertt^ into infamonR 
rriminaU wipalile of the nioel viMuinoiiEi treaelien,- ; or who, 
by their iinjioveniuhle mndncl and unreasoning complainls, 
hy their writings, or liy overt rebellion, ininily nnd 
reckless, gave more or lew dirwtly or more or less openly, 
anlistantiftl aid to the carrying ont of projeets for saparation 
from the home (^nuiitry. Because, in the conspiracieft 
hatched in th<! Island of Cuba, there have always figured 
in more or lens important relations, Spaniards who forsook 
their country for |>olitical reasons. Thnii it happened dur- 
ing the t«rm of General Tacou ; certain Spaniards were the 
source of great nneitHiness, for whether through Imprudence 
or evil intent, they never lost an op|>ortunity of instilling 
in the colony the poisonous vintn of their extravagant doc- 
trines and partisanship, or rather of tlie whmd of irreeon- 
eilnble prejudice to which they l>elonged. 

From that time dates tlK> origin of the evil apiril which, 
in H sense hostile to the interests of Spain, bpginR to spread 
in the colony where heretofore Spain has been venerated to 
a degree almost amounting to 9n|verstition. 

And Tlh, That it is imperntivc that evils so grave and 
which may be so cjiaily guardpil agiitnfl, be prevented hy no 
longer treating the colonial praviin-ei us colonial prisoue. 
even in cases when, under suspension of cunstitntioual gUAr- 
anteee. the inexorable requirements of public aafety render 
deportations necessary. The Queen has, therefore, be^n 
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pleased to command that iu the future, neither judiciously 
nor executively shall the Antilles or the Islands of the 
Philippine Archipelago, except the Marianas, he designated 
as places of confinement, of exile, or of deportation. 

Eloyal Di^cree communicated, etc. — >[adrid, Septenilwr 
20th, 1856. 

To the Governing Captain Grenerals of Ouha, Porto-Rico 
and the Philippine Islands. 
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CIRCULAR 

From the Civil Government of Havana concerning 
the suppression of highway robbery. 

Id the circular letter, dated August Ist ultimo, which his 
Excellency, the Governor General, was pleased to dictate 
for the purpose of directing generally a more active and 
efficient repression of highway robbery, occasion was taken 
to note that one of the causes which contributed to render 
difficult the total extirpation of this disturbing and danger- 
ous element of society was the more or less positive protec- 
tion which the bandits usually receive from the cx)untry 
people. Many of these, either through culpable complicity, 
or from lack of energy and courage, contribute to making 
more difficult, when not completely defeating, the action oi 
the authorities, by maliciously concealing the passage of 
bandits through their fields, or reporting it too late, and in 
many cases withholding information of important matters 
which, on this account, remain ignored or come too late to 
the knowledge of the public officers who are charged with 
prosecuting and punishing offenders according to law. 

The responsibility which thereby devolves upon those 
who so conduct themselves cannot be more palpable, nor can 
tho consequences to the safety of persons and property be 
more fatal than to the administration of justice, whose rep- 
resentatives thus see depreciated the muniments of the law, 
over whose integrity and sacred ministry it is their duty to 
keep watch. 
20 
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Such criiiiiual pruceecliugK cauiiol duel sliuiiid nut receive 
t4)leratiou of any kind, iiud I therefore consider it nhso- 
liiteiy necessary to decree the fiillowiiig: 

lat. All persoiiE are miller the imperative duty of 
immediately iafiiriuiiig the iie->tre«>t aulhoritie« or (toJice 
force tif the jireaence of malet'Ht.'tors in the house or pntgterty 
ill which they may, either perraaueiitly or tempiirarjly, be 
rcBiding. 

'id. Delay in (HtiiimuiiicMting anid iiifiirmalioii, if it exi«ed 
the time deemed iiecewary in the jiidgmeut of the authorities, 
will l>e couaidfred nn shiehliiig the malefactors and he 
made the subject of it due iiive§liin>tioii, the reeull of which 
inll he made known to the pro|>er u.uthuritie^, who will 
lhereu|Kiii proceeil according to law. 

•■k\. The Jocn] mayorx will liear in mind the viiriouB 
I'irculars and insl ructions, public ii-* «eli its private, which 
ldre§Bed Ui iheni concerning: the adoption of 
■a>*e (if the prenenci- of bHudite in their reeiiec- 
, mid niiire particularly the a|*edy re|KJrt of 
era to this office, lo the Geueral of the Inland. 
ighlioring authorities and (urces, in cutiformity 
i*'ith the iuHtruclionH afuresaid. 

4lh. In order that tio one may allege i^uorniicp i'e!«|iect' 
itig the resiioiisibility devolving iipun his or her uctione or 



have been 

mpaaures ii 
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er, llie mayors are hereby re(|nii'ed tii 


give lhe»e provision 


all jioaaihle piil>licity by nipaim of 


notices or pnichiinati 


OS, or by [lersonal notiticiitioii to the 


owners or admiiiisin 


tors of properties if they deem such 


procedure i'e<|uiHite. 




Havaim, Novembe 


■ 14th, IHXT.-.A".*" A/»iM iJarti,,. 
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APPENDIX II. 

REFERENCES CONCERNING THE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS INCLUDED IN THE TEXT. 

No. 1. Raimuxix) Cabrera, author of this work. 

No. 2. Jose de la Luz Caballero. — Born in Hav- 
ana July 11th, 1800. Hi8 education was directed by the 
Rev. Jos^ A. Caballero. Studied in the Seminary of St. 
Carlos, where he became Professor in 1824. Travelle<l 
through the United States and Europe until 1831. Pul>- 
lished in Paris a translation, with notes, of Vol ney's '^Trav- 
els through Europe and Syria.*' Was elected menit)er of 
the Royal Academy of Agrarian Economics of Florence. 
Published a set of j^raded reading books. Became Presi- 
dent in 1832 of the great Collie of Carraguao, where he 
founded a Chair of Chemistry, established a course of phil- 
osophy and published his report on the InMituto Cubano. lu 
1 834, elected Vice- President of the Soriedad Patrioiica. Pub- 
lished an ''Index fo Philosophical f^ihjecW (Elenco mbre 
materi/is Jtlosoficas) in 1 836. Received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws in 1836. Elected President of the Soeiedad Eco- 
nomi^M in 1838, and re-elected in 1840. Held the Chair of 
Philosophy in the College of San Francisco (Havana) until 
1843. In 1840 published his Impugnaciatt al exanen de 
Coxuin on Locke's Essay on the Understanding. In 1841 



was inadecorre8poii(!itigmenil>er itf the Aradmita de Bvenat 
Lelrim, uf Barcelouii. In 1842 he initiateil and erteoted the 
i-evoCHtioiiof tlieHfliim ol' (iie Sncieiliid Eoiinomica, exiwlling 
from nicnilier8hi[] ilia EunHsh wriler Turninill, Oniaiil of 
Ureal ItrUain, who was disliki.-d l>e<'aiLse of liis auti-ttlavery 
ideari. [m Lu?. tltrmulaled a strong imiteat agaiiiai this reaulu- 
tioii, which lalter hiid lieeti Biiggesteil hy the Itwal goveru- 
menl. Returned in IH43 from Europe, where he had gone 
lo recuperate hia health, tor the nourBgeima jiurpiiee of 
appearing hefore the Military Coninusdion, HtruMiil of liav- 
iiig taken pari in the Negro (.Tinapiraey. He wivb acijiiitteil. 
lu 1S4H he astahliHhed tlie famona college Kl fidvador. 
over which he presifle.1 until hiti death, .June 'i2i). 1862. 
Under hia guidance were developed the men who in latter 
days have moat distinguiahed themselves in Ctiha for their 
patriotism and learning. He waa a juat man. a good 
patriot, H great character, and a jierfect educator. Annd 
the oppressive atmoapliere of the Colonies, wiiere every 
mauifestatioji of thought was ft crime, auspected and perse- 
cuted, he waa always resolute in teaching the doctrinet> 
which redeem the apiril and develop chariu-ter. His cog- 
nomen, Don Pepe, so popular and venerate<l. siguities in 
Cuba not only a philoHoplier >md an ideal, but atands as a 
symbol—that of protest agaiiial tyranny; that of the peace- 
ful effort which extirpalee error and ^uvn the seed of all 
that ia giHMl. of truth and of juatice. 



No. y. MoRKO (.'astlk .\s[> LioH'i-HavsK. — Built on 
a rock at the entrance of the port of Havana in 15Sd 
(Aatonelli, Designer), Finished in 1597, during th« reign 
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of Philip II, while Captain Oeneral Jiian Tejechi was 
Governor of Cuba. 

No. 4. Francisco Arango y ParrkSo. — Horn in 
Havana, May 22(i, 1765. Educated at the Seminary of San 
Carlos. Studied law at the Pontifical University. In 1787 
went to Spain, where, in 1789, he graduated in his chosen 
profession. Deputy in the Municipal Council (d* Havana 
before the age of twenty- five. To him are due the munici- 
pal reforms of 1789-94. Improvements in agriculture and 
commerce and much of the progress and enterprise devel- 
oped! in the subsequent intellectual and material advance of 
the Island are traceable to his influence, notwithstanding 
his mistaken support of the African slave trade, which 
he afterwards rectified by demanding its abolition. 
He was President of the Sociedad Pulnotica^ which he 
greatly promoted. In 1792 he published a treatise on 
Agriculture in Cuba and succeeded in establishing in 
Havana a Chamber of Commerce and a Mercantile Tribu- 
nal. In 1793 he published his brilliant project of a tour of 
investigation through England, France and their Colonies, 
which led to his being commissioned by Count Montalvo to 
make a tour of scientific observation in those countries, with 
the view to studying their industrial improvements and intro- 
ducing them into Cuba. He initiated the establishment of 
the Royal Consulate, and was the first incumbent of the 
office. He was one of five chosen by the Sociedad Pafridfica 
to edit the Papel Perlodico ; became legal adviser of the 
Court of Appeals. In 1794 he published in England a 
paper on the evils resulting from the exclusive privileges 




am 



grant«'l U> the retiiieriee i>f the Home Country, mid m 
return in 1796, a. uarrative of his travels. He introduced 
ioW Cuba ihe wiigHr cane of ihe. .Samiwich Islandii. In 
all hia enterpriaeB lie had the etferl.ive support ol' General 
Luis d<^ las CoaaM, who noiifided to him in 1803 a delicat« 
diplomatic; miaeidii in Goaritii, of which he ijave an Bccoiint 
in a memoir printet) in 1H32. Appointed siiperviRor of the 
tofiacui industry in 1K05. He had lo combat the abueea 
growing out of an o<liouH numopoly ; published u report on 
this Buhject. But hia great work, that which atliirded the 
cagatone of his reputation ae statesman and ae juriet wae the 
obtainnient, in 1815, of free trade for the ports of Cuba, 
a result ilue m hi? labors and his luminous reports and 
dispatches. During various jonnieys to the Home Country, 
he risked his fortunt- and his health in waging hoi buttle 
against the persistent holdei's of the monopoly. There was 
no enterprise of public interest, no movement conducive 
to the good of Cuba with which the uame of this eminent 
man was not associated. He contributed largely to the 
improvement of education. Died March '21st. 1837. His 
complete works have recently been published in Havana 
in two volumes. Peiuela considers him "the man who hai 
most influenced the destinies of his country," and Baroa J 
von Hnmltoldt luilts him iie " most eminent statesman." 



No. 5. Calle i>e Ei, Prado. An avenue liud out t 
1772 under the name of Pateo del prado; it began at t 
Calle de Neptuno (Neptune St. i, where theiv existed i 
tbuutaiu of this name, and terminated od the beach ; it { 
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now louger, beginning at the wall of the arsenal. The view 
represents the first section. 

No. 6. Gran Hotel Ixglaterra is situated in the 
most centra] and frequented part of Havana, facing the fine 
Parque Centra l, near the theatres and public offices ; was 
recently reconstructed, tastefully improved, and luxuriantly 
furnished. The rooms are large, well ventilated and com- 
fortable. Has drawing and reading rooms, elevators, 
telephone and mail service, and all the conveniences of the 
best European and American hotels. 

No. 7. Count of Pozoe Dulces. — Born in Havana, 
September 24th, 1809. Was educated in Baltimore, and 
returned to Cuba in 18^29. Settled in Paris in 1842, and 
devoted himself earnestly to scientific studies. Possessed of 
a store of learning, he returned to devote his energies to 
his native land, and in 1849 his treatise on the Fisheries of 
Cuba was adjudged the award of merit by the Lyceum. 
In 1851, as counselor to the Board of Public Works, 
he presented an admirable Report on the institution of 
chemical investigations. In 1854 the government con- 
sidered his presence in Cuba prejudicial. He was imprisoned 
in the Morro and exiled to Osuna. He published, in Paris, 
an account of the agricultural work and population of Cuba, 
in which he combated colonization with negro immigrants. 
In 1860 he published a collection of articles on agriculture, 
industry, science and other branches of interest to Cuba, 
having previously, in 1859, published La Ciiestion de 
CubOf works written while in exile. On returning to 
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Cuba, he founded El Forvenh; a newspaper devoted U 
arts and agriculture. (Jo-operat«d with Doo Jos^ Quiutm 
SJuwirte in touuding the tamoiis journal El Sigh, the uoled 
uharapion of political refbrniR, which he uiarmged after 
Suiarte. In 1865 he was elefled by the mnuicipnlity of 
Villa Clara, Coniinissiouer on tlie Coniniitt*e of Inquiry at 
Madrid, where he advocated the immigration of whites and 
other [tolittcal reforms. The commission wiib, however, 
dissolveil by the guvernmeat. and its noble endeavor fell 
through. The strong protest of the comniiHsionerB wbh 
drafled by the Count, who returned to Cuba convinced of 
the utt«r futility of eucb eHbrtfl. Keaumeil the nianfigenient 
uf El Sigh, and colaburated in various journals until the 
revolution of 1868. In 1869 his property was confiscated 
and he emigrated lo Paris, living there in poverty, eking 
out a Bubsistence with his pen, in contributions to numerous 
Spanish publications. 

llis name figures in all the literary and other assuciatiuns 
which have contributed to the intellectual advancement of 
Cuba. Died in Paris, Octol>er 24th, 1877. 



No. B. Papei. Periodico. First perodical in the Is- 
land of Cuba. lUi publication was commenced October Slst, 
1790, under the auspices of the Socie<l(id Ecoiifmtiru, whicli 
put it in charge of a committee consisting of live members. 
It was edited by the <listingniebed men of the day — -Arango, 
the priest Cabal lero, Komay, the jioet Zequeira, and others. 
It was the siee of half a sheet of foolscap folded in two, 
with four leaves, and appeared on Sundays and Thursdays. 
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No. 9. Gaspar Betancourt Cisneros. (El Luga- 
RENO.) Born in Puerto Prfncipe, April 28th, 1803. Edu- 
cated iu the United States, and there colal)orated in the Meti- 
sajero Seinanal, lieturued to Cuba in 1882, and both in the 
OacetOy of Puerto Prfncipe, and afterwards in El Fanaly 
published brilliant scientific, literary and critical writings 
on agriculture, industry, colonization, et<;. Promoted pub- 
lic instruction, founded schools for the poor, and also 
taught in them personally; made a scientific excursion over 
the Island. Founded an agricultural colony ; projected and 
established the railway from Nuevitas to Puerto Prfncipe, 
and was President of the railway company; established 
cattle fairs in the Province. In 1846 was imprisoned, 
exiled, and his pro|)erty confiscated ; lived by teaching in 
the United States. Afterwards went to Euroi>e, and under 
amnesty returned to Cuba (1861). Colaborated subse- 
quently in El Siglo. On account of ill health did not ac- 
cept the candidacy for membership of the Colonial Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. Die<i in December, 1866. 

No. 10. Jose Quintin Suzarte. Bom in Havana, Octo- 
ber 31st, 1819. Educated in the Seminary. A distinguished 
poet, publicist and political economist. Colaborated in all 
the periodicals of his time. Founded La Sienipreviva; wrote 
fiction. Settled in Caracas, where he discharged variout$ 
public ofifices. In 1847 returned to Havana ; continued 
his journalistic efforts, and managed El Faro Ijidu4stnal. 
Founded El Artista, and the daily newspaper El Siglo, in 
which he began the valiant defense of the social and political 
interests of his oppressed country, and which was continued 
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by Pozoe Dulces. Difeclor of the Institute uf Secuudsry 
Education of Mai«iizag, nod editor of tbe newspaper La 
Aurora del Viamiri. hi 1868 emigrated to Mexico, where 
he coDtiniied to practice Joiinmlism, After tbe peaoe of 
Zanjon, in 1880, be piibliabed a treatise on economic quea- 
tioDB and founded tbe paper £V Amiijo del Pah. Died in 
Havana, 18fi7. 

No. 11. RicABDO i)Ei. Monte. Born iu (Jim wa roues, 
C&rdenaa, 1830. Educated in tbe Uniteij States, traveled 
through Europe und colaborated in variuuB Spauisb 
jouroals. Colaborated with Suzarte, Pozos Dulces, and 
other writers of tbe time iu all the perio<liculH which, from 
1847 to 1868, mirrored the intellectual advance of Cuba. 
After the peace of Zaiijoii he managed the uew9pa[)er El 
Triunfa, now known as El Pain, organ of tbe AutonomiBt 
party, of whose Executive Committee be is a oieiuber. 
Ex-Provincial Deputy. He is a chaste and admirable 
writer and a distinguished critic. 

No. 1 2, Francisnh a. Conte. Bom iu Cadiz ; a diH- 
tinguished Spanish writer and economist. Settled in Cuba, 
where he ha^ practiced the jirofessiou of journalism with 
brilliant success. Since the peace of Zanjon he baa de- 
voted bis |ien to tbe social, jiolitical and economic reforms 
of the Ci)Iony, and to the cause of colonial Autonomy. 
Member of the Executive Committee of tbe Autonomist 
party. Among other works which attest his merila, may 
lie mentioned Lot unnt y log otros, recently published, and 
La» (uipiracloites del Paiitdo LrbernK which first appeared 
In tbe periodical Reviala Cubana. 
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No. 13. JoBK Antonio Cortina. Born March 19th, 
1852. Educated in Havaua. Studied law, and completed 
the course in Madrid, 1873. Founded in Havana, in 
1877, the well-known Revista de Cuba, a literary and scien- 
tific magazine, in which the most notable writers of the 
country colaborateil, and which was awarded a gold medal 
at the Amsterdam Exposition. Member of the Executive 
Committee of the Autonomist party, 1878. Gained great 
popularity as u public speaker. Elected Deputy to the 
Cortes in 1881, but the session being adjourned he did not 
take his seat. Published various poetical compositions. 
Died November, 1883 ; thus unhappily extinguishing the 
well-founded hopes which the country had centered on this 
gifted and patriotic young man. 

No. 14. Jose Antonio Saoo. Born in Bayamo, May 
7th, 1797. Entered the Seminary of Havana at twelve 
years of age, and afterwards attained the Chair of Philoso- 
phy in succession to his former teacher Varela. In 1824 
left for the United States, and later on went to Europe 
where he founded El Mensajero Sematial. Translated Hein- 
ecius' Roman Law. In 1833 his essays on the roadways of 
the island of Cuba, and on vagrancy and means for extirpat- 
ing it, obtained first prizes in the competition opened by the 
Sociedad Pat riot ica. In 1832 he returned to Cuba and 
became manager of the Revista Bimestre Cubana, which he 
so distinguished with his important essays on statistics, 
immigration, abolition of the prescribed system of educa- 
tion, etc., that the publication came to be regarded as the 
leading periodical in the Spanish dominions. At the same 



lime he directeil tbe (Allege of Biiena Viala, until, like oil 
eminent Cuban patriots, lie wrb accorded the ead hut glori- 
ous lot of exile. Migrated to England. Maintained in tbe 
.journalB of Madrid the uecessity of retbrni§ in Cuba, and 
in lipite of Tacou's opposition was three timea EucuesBively 
electeil Deputy to the Cort«». But the Spanish Congress 
deuied the Cubaue the right of representation, and Saco, 
who was HOl [wrmilled lu sit in the Cortes, drafted, and 
with his wnipanions, published the forceful and famous 
protest which completed his renown. Afterwards visited 
German)', Italy, Austria, Portugal and Switzerland, and 
fixed his residence in Paris. Id 1848 opposed, in a pamph- 
let, a su^ested anuexatiou of Cuba to tbe United States. 

Had perniissiou to return to Cuba under the amnesty of 
1654, bdt did not avail bimeelf of it until 1861, when he 
did 80 temporarily for the purpose of promoting the eetab- 
Hsbmeut of a journal in Madrid to defend Cuban iuteresii-, 
going hack to stay permanently in Paris. In 1866 he was 
elected by Santiago de Cuba to represent that province on 
' the Committee of Inquiry, in which he took an active and 
efficient part. Signed with the three Commissioners tbe 
protest against the renewed fraud of the Madrid Govern- 
ment. Besides numerous miuor works, making up the 
Pdpeles lie Saco and ColeeciOn jideluma. he published the Si»- 
I'jrla de la eiclafiluj. In 1879 was again elected Deputy 
to tbe Cortes for Santiago de Cuba, but did not occupy tbe 
post by reason of his sudden death, September 26tb, 1 879. 



No, 15. Junta, de FonErrto. This cut represents the 
building ououpied by tbe famous Jvtita tie Fomeiih ("Board 
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of Public Works), a body in which the moflt distinguished 
men of the country have figured, and to whose initiative 
are due \t» most important reforms and improvements; 
among these is the construction of the first railway in Cuba, 
in 1833, before any had been built in Spain. The terminal 
station was called *' Villanueva" in memory of the Count 

« 

of Villanueva, Superintendent of the Island, who favored 
the enterprise. 

No. 16. LEoroLDo C/ANcio. Born in Sancti-Spiritus, 
May 30th, 1851. Educated in the College of San Salva- 
dor under the guidance of Jos^ M. Zayas. Graduated in 
law at the University of Havana, 1873. In 1878, elected 
menil)er of the Executive Committee of the Autonomist 
party, of whicli he was one of the founders. Deputy to 
the Cortes from the District of Las Villas in 1879, but did 
not occupy hU place. Is a distinguished writer, journalist, 
and lawyer, and one of the men whose erudition and patri- 
otism reflects credit on the college founded by "Don Pepe" 
(de la Lux). 

No. 17. Jo8E SiLVKiRO JoRRiN. Was boru in Havana 
June 20th, 181G. Educated in the College of Carraguao 
under Jos^ de la Luz. Graduated in law at the University 
of Havana in 1841. Traveled through the United States 
and Euro|)e. Returned to Havana and devoted himself to 
the practice of his profession with great success. Was 
ap|K)inted Deputy Judge of the Cburt of Havana, and sub- 
sequently Judge of that of Burgos, which latter post he soon 
resigned. Counselor and syndic of the Municipality of 
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HftTMiB. Discharged manj imporUtnt olficee: amOBg~ 
othera the to in miss! on for the estnbliehmenl of a new Ceme- 
tery, ou which he mmle a notable report. A zealoiiB pro- 
moter and patron of public inetnictioo. In 1839 lie wrote a 
treatise on free-hand drawirip, puhliBhed by the Board of 
Public Works. In 1846 Ins brochure ou the eatabliah- 
tnent of a tioniial school was awarded a priie. PiibliBhed 
nunieroLitt articles on |)edfi(«)gics iind popular education and 
Htarted the project to erect a new University Building. 
Insjtector of Schools imd member of the Public Board of 
Education. Delegated by the government to preside over 
the exaniinationa of graduateit in law; promoted scientific 
Agriculture by diatribnting publications on the subject 
froely among tbe country people. Donated an extensive 
collection of works on AgHoulHire to the SticieSad Eeononi- 
jm. Donated J4,000 towards establishing fellowships of 
agricultural science in French and Belgian schools. Was 
made houorary member of the Sociedades lie Amigi>» iM 
PhU of Havana and of Santiago, (.'olalwrated in many of 
tbe scientific and literary journals pLtblislieil in Cuba since 
1835. Was exiled in 1869. During his exile published 
anonymously the famous treatise entitled "Ginebra." 
TraTtslated Tacitus. For his work. DUi]ui»icioii'^a Colnm- 
bimiiin, he wai« awarded a bronze medul at tbe Amsterdam 
Exposition. Corresponding member of the Historical Soci- 
ety of New York. Elected Deputy to the Cortes by the 
Autonomist party in 1879; Iwicf elect«d Senator by the 
province of Puerto Principe, wbicb office be now fills for 
the University of Havana. A brilliant orator, etfective 
»-riter and aM^mplished linguist, a man of wi^om and a 
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persevering patriot, he is justly reirnnled as one of the most 
distinguisheil (/uhans, not only in his own land hut abroad. 
His country anxiously awaits the publication of* his work 
on the ** Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus," to 
which he ha8 devoted long years of labor and investigation. 

No. 18. Sala Jokrin. The cut represents one of the 
galleries in the Library of the Sodedad Economica, founded 
and maintained by private endowments. It liears the 
name of Jorrin since June, 1M80, in memory of the large 
sums donated by its honorary member, Jos^ Silverio Jorrfn, 
whose portrait in oil ornaments the central nave. 

No. 19. Juan Hautista Akmkntkkok. Horn in Puen- 
tas Grandee, May ^th, 1833. Bachelor of Laws. Foun- 
der of the Autonomist party, and member of its Executive 
Committee, ex-counsellor of the Municipality of Havana, to 
which post he was elected in 1879. As Librarian of the So- 
ciedad Evonomicn he gave most valuable service to that insti- 
tution, referred to previously in this work, restoring the 
library, which had been cH)mpletcly abandoned during the 
revolutionary period. 

No. 20. Cakloh Navaurkj'k y Romay. Born in Hav- 
ana, 1837. Lawyer, writer of |>rose and j)oetry, whose 
name figures in many of the publications of the perio<l from 
1850 to 1868. Published a volume of lyric poems, highly 
praised by the critics. President of the Lyceum of Guana- 
bacoa, 1M67, and Rector of the Ihnrfivniv'ui institute in 
1880. Present Librarian of the Socirdad hhmumka, 
:il 



Nu.i;i. ESRIQUK PiSmito. Bom I)«-eniherl9lh, 1839. 
Gnuluatetl in law 1K6S, Iraveleil through Eiirupe l<y meaii)- 
of the legacy left him with this objet't by his teacher, Job£ 
<le la Liiz C'abiillero, iif whuHc college he \vb# siib-iHrector in 
1862: Iwcaine kiiuwii a?' a brilliniit omiiii- atid a« ii rritit.'. 
Cot) tri tinted lur;;elv tn the tMrieiiliKc ami lilenirv jnuriialisni 
of ihe foiiiiiry ii|> [o 1S69, iti wbicli year he emigrated lo 
New Vurk iitid luuk au active part in the Kevulutiouary 
■luiita; al thii- jteriiid lit piibliehi'il various hiHturical atid 
politieal brofhurea, Ketnrued to Culm aller ihe gieace of 
Zanjoii and now resides iti Paris, where he |nil)li»iht^l. in 
IS80. E»ti<-lio> y f<>,.jWn,cm»aiul }'<wfit» fumi^H.^ M xi-jU, 
XIX ( imA), works which alone siittice i-i Justin- hie high 
rejiutatiun. placing him among the most diftinguii'hi'd of hie 
uounlrvmeii. 

No. 'i'l. JoBE Iit\Ai'io Roi>K[i>i;)'X Born in Huvans. 
Graduate in law. 1851. Known firxl tu tlie public by hig 
thesis UUIidad df la Wtli-rin. Doctor of Philosophy in 
1855. Prutesai.r of Philosiiphy in the I'tiivereity of Hav- 
ana, where he had previonsly studied, AppraiMT iif the 
Hoard of Piihlii' EdiU'uliun ; Magistrati' : Secretary of ihe 
•Snri'crfm/ Kiimfimie^i, in wliich office he rendured distin- 
guished serviwi'. Publishetl a lext-UKik on clieniiHtry in 
186K. Ue oc('U[iieil a con spin loiis place as a writer dnriug 
the ijerioil from 18S0 to 1868. Whs i-xiletl in 1868 and 
settleil iu Wa^'hington. where hn» devoted to Inha hie 
labors nud talents a^ denionstniteil by hi.t articles in the 
Mitiilfor Hejiiibliruim of Mexico, and in other, pijblicaiiuns, 
and by his works Vul.i ,U Di». .h»f ,i^ Iu Lm. 1874. and 
ViiUi de Dun FdU Vu,ei<i, 1875. 
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No. 28. JrAN GrAi.nKirn) (tomkz. Horn in Santa 
Ana, Matan/.a!4, Jiilv Tith, 1854. £<]n(*ate<1 in Havana 
under the guidance of the mulatto |H>et, Antonio Medina. 
Went to Paris* to l(»aru the trade of carriage making, which 
he abandoned to enter a school of engineering. Poverty 
obliged him to give up bin Htudy and l>ecome a journalist. 
Traveled through the French Antilles, gaining his liveli- 
hood by teaching and clerking. In 1878 he settled in 
Mexico, and after the \yencv. of Zanjon returned to Havana 
where he colal)orated in the perifKiicals published by the 
Marquis of Sterling. In 1879 he founded the newspaper 
La Frateru'uhni, devoted to the interests of the w)lored race. 
Deported to Ceuta in 1880, he remained there 20 months. 
He proceeded to Madrid and acted as sul)stitute for I^abra 
in the management of hi Trihium. Publisher! several 
essays, ami acted as correspondent for various journals. 
Returned to Havana in 18!H) and became manager of 7>/ 
Frnterniffad : is at this writing suffering renewetl imprison- 
ment for political offence againt^t the press laws. He is a 
Cuban of energ}'^ and talent who d«>es honor to his country 
and his race. 

No. 24. Kafaki. M. Merciian. liorn in Manzanillo, 
where he began his literary work by colalK)rating in ht 
Aurora and in the Efo tie (\iIhi. I^]<iited, together with 
Pozos Dulces, Kl Sbjltt, and later Kl I*nU. Author of the 
famous article Ijuhorennin, which was an effective ap|)eal 
for the revolution. Exiled in IHHH. he settled in New 
York, taking part in the work of the revohilionary .lunta. 
He now resides iu Bogota; is a fonvfiil ()oleniic writer and 
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hu published, among other iuteretiting works, EHvdiot 
oritieoa. 



No. 25, ExRiQUR .Tube Vauona. Was Imrn iti Puerto 
Principe in April, lft49, and ivae educated in the College nf 
Sbij Francisco in that city, Golnb')rateil in El Fnvul. and 
in 1R67 his oiles on the death of El Lmjare^o received an 
award from the Lvt-enm of Puerto PrCndpe. In 1868 he 
published n collection of verees. entitled .hiac>-F<'mtirii», and 
in the two following yetirs two sma}\ volnmee of " Pim^Jnit i/ 
Piiimtjf* fiifHinim." Together with Varela and S^ll^n he 
published the volume of Arpn» Amiiiaii. Bill hie fame reeta 
not alone on his poetic prodtiotinns. Varona, withotil 
academic decrees, without having passed tlie ihreBhold of 
the coll^iat« Imll^, ia nol onlv a fine writer hnl n linguist, 
a philsopher and a aage. He ooiilrilmtcH largely to local, 
national and foreign piiblicAttnne, and is now editing Lo 
Rf.fwUt CiihtiiM, foundei) hy (Wtinn, and which still con- 
tinuea tn he one of the host niitgaxineii of ]\a kind in the . 
Spanish language. A mere enninerntion of the workx of 
this gifted writer will suflice as indication of the high pUce 
due him, notwithstanding his youth, among Cuban notahili- 
tie«. Jnieiot eiifieiin tohre nl Diccioiiarin prin-iveiitl de 
Plrhinh, 1876. Hihf l-i Fit<n«,fin Punilii-u ./f Awlrf'< /Vv. 
1878. SnhiY Im Coiifrrrw^af ile Pi!i<-in: 18K0. Ohmir- 
itirlunm mibrtf Ui OramfUmt f, WitUmn 'If hi Leiiifiia. 
OjVttrfc tobre tl morimienfo iiitthi-liinl <!<■ Amerira. Study 
on El ptfriKiinii' hihlini faUi. Ditertitriuiien on Viiitor 
Hugo, Emersiin, Cervantes; Essay on Kealisin and Idealism; 
Oieco^nes in the fhcieiio'l Anlropul6ijmi, ot which he ie 



President: and fiDally hie tlirw: Um workw on I'sycbiiloi^y, 
I-ogic and Ethie». which have extended liin re|iutHtioti tu 
fbrei);;!! lawU, where tliey have l>eeii translated ; they serre 
M text-b<Mik!:< ill Uiiiverailiei' of repute, but tiut, iiideed in 
thiriie of Cuha, nliicli coiiliue tlieiii!>elveM to dittuHiug tlitt 
doctrines nl' Balmes hikI other Komaii ('atholic thiiikent. 

No. 26. Pni>-CIPAL NKWrtPAPKRB OK HAVANA. The 

engraving repn'seiitK a (;(dlpction of the newspn|>erB of tlie 
Capita) ■if Culm. El i'liif. organ of the Autonomists; 
Diario ile In Mnrin'i, organ of the ConservBtives: /xi Liii-lm, 
a reimhiican jdiiriial nf lai^e eircnlation; Ijh IHfutiiiu, 
Auti)nomii>t, very piipiiliir: Ijn Tnlinia and />' Friififriiiiiail, 
Inde(»endent; La Huh-iim E/^'jiiite, El FiV/"./- ami GUBliig. 
literary, ironiie and siitirioal wfek1ie»>: hi ['nii'm. puhliehe'l 
iu Giihie-B ; hi Hfrhlo lif. Ditreiilm, orgau of the legul 
fraternity, mid finally the magazine, lia liei-iefii ('iilmini, 
edited by E. J. Varona. 

No. 27. Antosio Baciiii.t.er y Mobalks. Born iu 
Havana, Jiini- 7th, 1812. Eiliic-ated in the Seminary of 
San Carlos. Gradinited in law 1837. ^■'rom l«29t<il«6K 
he figured as founder nn<) colahiirator in the principal puli- 
licatioiis which cbiiracterixed that [terimi of our literaturt'. 
His most im|iortHiit didactic works are Ciilllm df la CnHa; 
fittni.lio unhre I'l jn-njii^ail ; Eiliinofii iM Dereehn; Anil- 
gueffnilfs Amerienimg : Tniilirinifit Amfrirannn : HiMnrin 
efe Inn lelrii' en ChIki. and oilieiti. He filled some of the 
moiat important public otli(4>s ; was President of the Institute 
of Higher Education, in which capacity he greatly fur- 



thered the ndvwice itf the eoiiiitrr. Wns hii nxtwediugl^^ 
laburiouH hililinpliile and liUturiau. His most retuark- 
alile work is, williinjt riouk, ChIhi Pj-r'»iiVm., uji the origlu, 
laugiiagcs irailitiiiiis, etc, nf the uiiuntriiies. Was t^xiltnl 
in IHR'.I and his properly coiitiBoated. <'«lal")iWe<l in im- 
|M)itnnt fiireigii ningii/iiien. I>ied in Huvantt. ]H«h. 



No. 'J8. JoHK Maiiia Hi;kki.i i 
CuhH, Ih-cenibei' SUl. \m:\. KiU 
Mexico. Ormliiut«<l in Ian' lU thi 
in W2li. Hcf cnllivAted [utetry f'n 
iattjcl F/oriihi. Allieri, Ossiuii. Hnr 
tn 1824 he wa." ooniiemiind lu perjH 
of ireaHon. Teailier of huigiia'te' 



Horn ill Siiutiugo du 
K'liieil ill CurHi'as and in 
• University of Havana 
111 i^iiildliciod, mid traus- 
itce and otlier writiiiga. 
■tnal exile for ilie crime 
during Ills exile. In 



1H26 he pulilisheil, hi New York, his first volume of pHaiiB, 
which -THve hhn universal fnme. His Ode In Niagara is one 
of tilt! most preoioiis iidoniiiienlij of the Spanish Parnitssui'. 
His tragedies, lH)th urii>iiiiil and tmusiated, are iSila, Cayn 
(fraeo, 'Pifuno. Mrro <i»'i Tr'filrx. ami .I/ih/k. tiie lairer 
lieing the most noted. He wri»te tlie Iji-n-iimff ilr Hinloriii 
Univer»iil and many other Wurks of nnt«. Disirharged im- 
partaut public offices in Mexi(?ii. Died hi Tolni'H. May 
' 7th, I«39. in hie 35th year. 



No. 29. CiR!lX> Vll.LAVKRiiE. Born in Han Diego de 
NdlSeK, Octiilier 2Sth. 1802. Ediiniti'.l nt the College of 
Ban Carlos. Devoted himself t^i lileratnre and education. 
It not only the most notnlde. hnl may he regarded nn Ihe 
Cuban novelist, par fxeclUnre. Contributed lo nil the im- 
portant jii urn a Is from 18^0 to 1868. Among hie maoy 
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novels, that which e8|)e<nuliy jii8tities \u» reputation is 
Cecilia VaMen, ))ul)li.she<l in l>^88. He wrote various 
didactic works, anu»n^ others a text-l>ook on the Oeoj^raphy 
of Cul>a, and a sc^h<M>i reader. Took part in a ))olitical 
conspiracv in 1M48. Wiw condemned to a wretcheil death 
l)y the j<arrotte, Marcli .*>ldt, 1><49, but escAjKnl from pri^4on 
and got away in the hohl of a c(ja.sting schooner. Editeil 
Ijfi Venf<ni in New York, 1H5.S, and published Kl Inde- 
j ft' mi if II ft' in New Orleans, l><r)4. Settle<l in Philadelphia, 
where he tauj^ht Spanish: marno<l there Dona Emelia 
Casanova, a Cuban heroine whose name will ever \\e an 
honor to our history. I^e])aired to (^uba under the amnesty 
of 1M58, but returned to New York and there edited La 
Amf'rim, Frank Fjeslie's [jti f/hiafrtirinn Aint'rifatia and Kf 
hJapeJo. Figured amontr the revolutionists of 1868. He 
still resides in the l:nit<»d States, his contributions vet con- 
tinning to distinguish our literature. 

No. 80. JoHK Jacinto Milani-x Born in Matanzas, 
August li)th, 1814. of indigent parents. Mastered the 
classic writers and the modern languages of Latin Euro)>e, 
through self-culture. Began a business career as a clerk. 
Was first known through his lyrical com|)ositions in the 
newspai>ers. He gained re))utation by his drama El Voiuh 
Alurftm^ 1887, and was, after Heretlia, the most {)opular 
poet of Cuba. I^)St his reason while still young. Die*! 
November 14th, 1868. 

No. 81. .JoAQi IN Ia>renzo Lua('p>. Born in Havana, 
June 21st, 1826. Studied philosophy and law in the Uni- 
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varsity uf Havana. Figured brilliantly aiuoug tlie repre- 
seiitativej< of (.Xiiwii literature from 1845 till IK67, llie 
ilnte of hiij deatlj. He was not only a ^'reiit lyric niid epic 
puet anil tniiislatiir «f the claaetl^8, liul alau a uulalilu 
(Intmatisl. Ifiii drnmu El menditjti rujo and liia tragedy 
Ariiloili'iniit gaineii him a place in the forcinoHt ranks id' 
Spanish- American jiuels. 

No. 32. Antonio Gititkrvw. Born in MalaiiKas, June 
20lh, 1«I9. Educated in the C-oll^e of ramiyutiu. 
Havana. Graduated iTi law at th^ University of Seville, 
1«48. Traveled through EiiroiK-, Asia and Africa. On his 
return devnted himself to edncatiuu, and wiia President of 
the College of hi Kmi'i-'-mi. in MatatiKas. Translated Vii^l 
and diatingiiiaheii hinmclf «-< a writer. He wan, atYer Joefi 
de la Liiz. the niosi note<l C'lilian ediicalor. He eventually 
settled in Barcelona, where he has >iue<vs.''fully ilevotetl 
hirowlf t» literature. 



No. 33. Joan Clementk /enisa. 
1831. Educated in Havana. At I 
actively engaged in a coiiN]iiracy w: 
Traveled thraut;h the C'niteil Biaies. 
himself to teaching: was Profei^xor ai 
Priucipnl of the tlollege of Hnman'nh 
edited Kt D'mrio Ofidni in Mexico, 
revolution of IStlK, id<^ntifying himself 
unfortunate expedition of ihe "Lillian. 
foi-in ill- la rewlufifoi anil lectured on 
York. In 1«70 he went on a secret mi 
the Cuban iuBurgeuts. On hia return 
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vas captured and 
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taken to the fortresB Cabafia at Havana, where, aiter eight 
months of horrible suffering, he was shot. 

His original con]|)08itions, translations, adaptations and 
romances accord him the right to a high place in our Par- 
nassus. £/ Dinrio tie ini mdrtir, (comprising the poems 
written in prison while awaiting the hour of death, from a 
collection of exquisite lyrics. 

No. 34. JosK FoRNARirt. Born in Bayamo, March 18th, 
1827. Educated in the Seminary of Cuba and in the Col- 
lege of San Fernamhy Havana. Graduate<l in law in 1852. 
Went to Bayamo, where he was impri8one<l and deported. 
Settled in Havana in 1855, and contributed from that time 
to 1868 to all the important })eriodicals. Was one of the 
most fruitful writers of his time. Published Enaayos Dra- 
mdticoSt various didactic and several eductional works. 
Made teaching his profession. Emigrated in 1871. Pub- 
lished four volumes of lyrical composition, his ''Legends of 
the Aborigines" being especnally popular. Died in Havana, 
1890. 

35. Francisco J. Balmaseda. Born in Remedios, 
March 31st, 1833. In 1846 published a volume of Rhnas 
Cubanas; in 1861 a collection of moral fables. Has 
written comedies and novels, and contributed until 1868 to 
the most important periodicals of the country. Founded 
the Public I^ibrary at Hemedios. In 1869 he was de- 
ported to Fernando Po, whence he esca|)ed with Cas- 
tillo, Embill and others. In New York he published a 
history of that memorable and horrible consignment of 
more than 300 Cubans to a deadly land. A volume of 




ilia complele wurltH hax lieeii iiiililiahed in (.Colombia. Vfut 
Miuialer Plenipoteiitinry frmii that repulilic lu Madrid. 
Kesiilev in Havanu wliere lii' has piihliitlied in three vol- 
iinies his Ti'Viro il^l affrlir'itior rnbniio. 

No. ;lti. FKAXawro Cauaovo. Bum in Guinea, June 
lat, 1 >^-ll. Educated in the College of i'arra>}iuv>. Studied 
))hilbnu|diy and llie classiis in tbf Uuivereity of Havana. 
Afterwards visited Biiro)H; and tlie Uiuted States, 't'runa- 
lat«d Kuf^liel's rejwrtoir into Spanish aud English. Hav- 
iug lost the fortune ietl liini hy hiM |>areuls he returued tu 
Guiiiei' ill IMtSO. wherf lie estalilislied the Hnt newspaper 
{El l-\ll>iim). the lirsf |iriiiting pres!'. the first puhlii' 
lihrarj'. and the lirsl school of lunguages in that district. 
Was principal itfan elementary ><ch(Xil. Settled in Uavunu 
in HKfi. Among his manv works we may mentiuu the 
tulhiwing : fnrtiiiK; ,tfeft( rci'iiefti, a uoUection i>f criticism 
Hud translatiuns; Higtoria ilr mi muerln and Eit hitura del 
-■aiiAfJii.scienlifie fictions; Mumu (^nrha ai\(\ Viio de Utnlot, 
|)uliticnl novels. Bill \w niosi valuable work, which 
]-eveals the indefatigiiahle lal)or of this Cuhau writer, ia 
his Dkeioimrio liiniirAfir-n i-iib<ii<u. the first work nf the kind 
in the country. 

No. 37. EiTSEBio GuiTKBAs,' Was Iwrn on the 5th 
of Manh. 1823. in Malanzas, Cuba, uf Spanish parentH, 
und waB mmsenuently a Creole, in the proper sense of thf 

' Thit bjogn>)ihl(Al nketch Is repristEd rinm a memoir li; MIh 
iMim GuiWniB. pnWisUed in the "HMords"' of the American Oitholk 
Hiltoilwl SotiBtJ, 18M,— £rfi/or. 



word.' Tlie yuiiii^eel nf a tUtuily ut'Hix, lif had Uie grtsHi 
iDiHibrtiiue In lose hiH liilher in lH2tl, wlieu but BJx yearn 
aid, and his mother uikI uldf^l limther fiillut^eil in the ter- 
rible i-liulera epideiiiiL* of 
1H33, thutt leaviug him 
luiorphiui nt ten yeurs of 
f .age. He alwayB oliei- 
lihetl ihe memory of his 
:, auit neveiM-eaaeil 
olamoiil their 1o«e; and 
■ heiird htm re- 
wrk that had they live.) 
I guide him, he rai)rht 
[•luvB MFved his iinmtry 
[ andhi^^l'elloM-men. This 
«K8 the hif^hexl ainlii- 
I'lion of liin lite— 1.1 Iwtter 
ft tile I am eu table I'ondiliun 
l«f hia iuihaii|>y land uud 
Lfaei (teople. How well he 
Kfaax accoitiiilished it lluiiia 
can testify. 

He was educated ijj Havana, at the College of San Cris- 
tfilittl (better known under the name of Carragtiao), where 
he soon Won the love atid esteenj <if his compauionB and 
teachers, |inrti(-nlurly nt'8nii J<ib^ de la Luz, leadintr spirit 
of the College and one of the must illiiBtriimp men of Cuba. 




rikIn of (jnitpfnl Culmn he-arlB 



onta. Popularly, but prronconBly, il is used U 
aixMre with Afrtrau liliwd. 
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Here he devuteil liiiiiBelf chiefly to ihe daseicii Hu<i lil«r- 
ature; the latter reiuRluiiit; ever aAerwards his favurite 
aluily. At fin«eii he cumnieticeci u> write verses, uiiil 
shortly after tii coiitrihiite hot.li jioetry and pruee to the 
('ubaii prexs. 

Even wliile at school he aud his talented brother Auto- 
nio had conceived tlie idea of eelablialiing un insdtute of 
learuiug, iif which it stood iu such tiad need, in their oative 
I'ity of Mat&u/.aa. It «a« with this end in view, aud iu 
order to perteot themselves in the inoderu languages, thai 
they left Culm in 1842. Iraveliou extensively through 
France. Italy, Spain. Greece, Turkey, and their i«ese9- 
siom iu Egypt and Syria; they made the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem aud visited the pyraiuids, lieiug the first Cuhauw 
to undertake this, at this time, perilous journey. They 
had always the interests of their loved country at heart, 
giving S|)ecial attention to the various eystems of education 
in the principal dlies of the ttoutinent. 

In Paris they took the course of literature at the Sor- 
boiine, where they hud the privilege of studying Dante 
under the great OKanam, whom I^eigh Hunt quotes ns aii 
authority on the subject. They alw) listened frequently to 
Lacordaire aud Miehelel. Among the distinguished per- 
soufl they met on their travels were His Holiness, Pope 
Gregory XVI, the famous polyglot. Curdiunl Mazzofanti, 
the Spanish «atesmiiu Olozaga — ex-Preflident of the Carles 
— and Snivtt, of dictionary repute. 

During their stay in Coufltantinople, the Spanish Amban- 
sador put his caique with their servaut? at their command, 
thus giving them opportunity of visiting many persons and 
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places which would otiierwise have been difHoult of access. 
The history of these truveU w written in u most delightful 
style, and full of interesting anecdotes and circunistODces. 
The <1es('ription of the Catiiedral of Seville is particularly 
.noteworthy, the author having had ample time for oliserva- 
tion an<l study, during the three weeks he wan obliged to 
take refuge within its Hucred walls while the city was in a 
state (if siege. 

Returning t<i (-uba in IH45, my uncle marrieil, in July 
of the p»anie year, Miss Josefa Gener, to whom he had been 
deeply attache<l from lM)yhoo<l. 

In 1>^4M, the delicate iiealth of his wife necessitated his 
again leaving Cuba for the United States. While on this 
trip he had the piea.*«ure of visiting I xuigfel low several times 
at his iioiuf in ('ambridge, and awakening in him a desire 
to learn something of Cuban literature; the outcome of 
which was an article on the sul)ject published in the Janu- 
ary number of the North American Review, in 1849. 

He also rorres{)onded with many men of note, among 
whom were William Culleu Bryant, Washington Irving, 
Tirknor, Bancroft and .Fohn Greenleaf Whittier. 

On his return the following year, he was impriscmed in 
the Morm Castle of Havana, on the charge of spreading 
lil)eral ideas ainnng the inhabitants. The event occurred 
durin;^ tlie litmt of tlie Sunmier, wliile an epidemic of cholera 
was raging in the city, of which the prison, with its squalid 
surroundings, was tin* very hot-be<l. Hut not on this ac- 
count did any word of murmur cro^s his lips; nor did his 
patien<*c and cheerfuhiess flag at the <Ielays and innumer- 
able stcjw necessary to take, in order to set an innocent 
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I work uf love was finully npci)mfil»h«>d nt 
nonthft tliroiigh iho untlrin;.' efioriB of hif 
ncipallj of his hrolher Antonio; nol. how- 
; (Tiiel hlinT of the aiiilden death nf hie 
;»lt him: which sorrow whs the harder to. 
t time he h«d not the j.'mw of resigna- 
I of Goil, which in ntier life ^ufilained 
uHering. 
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tnoiithii of hie confinement he read every day the speech of 

(he Vicur nf Wakefield to his fellow prisoiierp. This hook, 

as also I I'roriiesi ^\x»i, and Tkm Quijote, were a source of 

infinite enjoyment tu him. The latter he was in the habit 

of reading at leaal every year. On my once asking him if 

he never tired of Cervimles, he answered smiling, — "do the 

English ever tire of Shakespeare'^ Well, you know tbif is 

our Shakecjieare." 

Imniedialely on his relea^ from prison, he net about 
f'Uinding the college which he and his brother were to moke 
fainouK under the name of " La Emiireen," and which will 
!« tile wonder mid uilmiratioti uf generations of Cnbaiih to 
cumi'; for this wna no ea.^y task to undertake, much lew' lo 
aiTOtnplinh, in a country where political distnrlwixteii were 
of fre<]nenl ottrurrence, and where a wrenched local Govern- 
ment madt? the progre«e of civilizntiun fllow nnd difficult. 

rnfortiinalely he had lieeu at ihc head of this Institute 
l)Ul a very short time, when apprehension for the life of his 
only surviving child, John, torct'd liiui 'u leave ('nba in 
I><54, for H third time, his brother remaining at [he head of 
Irft Emprew. He eslahlished himself in Philadelphia, in 
which city he now wMte the series of fijianiBh rentiers which 



has tnad^ his name fftinilinr in nearly all Spanish speaking 
cfiuntries. These lKH)k>' have received the highest (»m- 
mendatimi and praist^ ut' reputwl seholarf, not only for 
the style in which they are written, but also fnr the in- 
genious way iu whi^h lie has uombiued pleasure and instruc- 
tion for the pupil. Aniunir others he had the gratification 
of receiving a tlatteriug letter from Aijona, a famous 
Hpauiah elotHitionist, and tutor of the late KJjig Alfonso 
XII, — ill which he expresHeil his satisfaction at seeing a 
long needed want tilled in ^uch an ailiiiirahle iniinner. 

The Itoiikri have lieen thf coveted proi)erty of seveml 
Oul>an publishing houses, which have reajted enormous 
fi)rtLiiieti from them. Many editions havf l>een issued by 
Applrtoii & Co. of New York; the largest in 18S6, counting 
upwBnls of 1H,000 voUimes. This is an unprecedented 
suc(«eB in the lalanil of Cnl>a ! 

There wan no educational, literary or scientilic movement 
in Malaniut:< that did not look to him for 8up]>ort. He was 
one of the founders and for MOme tlmt: president uf the Lico. 
literary centre, of Matan/im. In l>il51, on the occasion of 
the "Juegiis Florales" ( literary conteiit;, he received the 
gold meilnl f<>r hi:f (loeni entitled "Romance Culiano" from 
the hands of the iliHtingiiished ('iilmii poctea^ Gertrudis 
Gumex de A velleiieda, whom he lia<l prcviouslv met in 
Madrid. 

Don JiMcde la Luz repeatedly retjuesied him iu the most 
Mattering terniB to assume the liirectorship of El Salvador, 
iit that time the most reputed sch.fol of llavnna. The in- 
herent ijualities of hii^ nature, however, prompted him Iu 
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itiug offers, not ])ermittiiig him u *. 
jver H rival college in a rival city. 
elf therefore to tlie duties of teacher in 
ill 1868 the ill-fated revolution broke 
id to what he has termed the happiest 



period of his life. I^a Empreea, thei'iillege where iipwardF. 
of live thoiieaiid Ctilian boys received a liberal education, 
nud where lesiions of truth and morals were inculcated; J<a 
Empresa, which prcpai-ed so many of them foi* the high 
placet' ill the learned profeBsiiHis which they oecupy to-day, 
was denounced by the cultured Colonial Government ns n 
nucleus of revolutionii^tii. Even the series of Spanish readers 
was prohihittd for a time from being circulated. 

Any une who had the happiness of knowing my uncle, 
must be aware how op[>osed to bis views was anything like 
revolt against the existing authorities, whatever they might 
lie. Ignorance, he thought, was at tbu root of all evil. 
Shortly before his death, on speaking of the interests of 
Cuba, which were ever nearest his heart, he exclaimed: 
"Educati-! Eilncate! Cuba will not prosjier until she has 
built many schools ! " 

He has published in lale years a text-book for the study 
of Freneb ; " Irene Albar," a novel illustrating Cuban life; 
the description of a Winter in New York, entitled " Un 
Invieruo en Nneva York," ami uumemus essays and poems. 
At the request of Archbishiip Worn! ]»■ correuted a reprint 
of an old Spanish version of the Bible; retttifying with in- 
finite pains tbe many errors in ibe vuluniinous notes of the 
original, particularly in regard to references, rnpnblished, 
be leaves a novel entitled "Gabriel Reyes," a translation 
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ofllii' '• Iniii SiK-ri" of Mnii/uni: ii i-oiiiplflf iiiroiiiit iif hifi 
travel!^: n vuliiiuu ol' i-ull(;iuuH |>i>i9iiihi another of Ueiui- 
iiisceiKwa ; R^aajn uu ediicatiou, ant) a i-eader lor the titucl y 
uf the EuKliiih Inntruagi.'. 

Hi; was u tuQial)er of the Historioal Society of Feausrl- 
raiiia aud of the Americ-aii ('atholi<; Historical Society. 

After having left Culm for the last lime, in 1869, he 

again fixed hie rehiiieiu-e iu Philadelphiu, where (with the 

exception of fonr yuarh »|)eiit in Charleeton. S. C) he r«- 

niaine<] until the dale of his death. Decendx.']- 24th, 1893. 

JjAuka <Ji:itkrab. 
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Fmimkil the periodical Rejjriiuri'i .l/iVic), the first of its 
kind ill theiwintry. Fmindcr and Pi-enident for life of the 
Academy of Sciences of New Orleans. Has filled iiii{Mirt- 
:uil {xi!<ls in connection with pnhlii' inslructioii. and piilw 
lisheil numerous mentific work.'^. The rcfintation of this 
learned Cnlmn, es-Provost of our Universitv. waa recog- 
uv/.e<\ in his election an Vice- P res id en I of the first Pan- 
American Medical ('nn<rress in Washington. Died in 
Havana, I>eceml>er :nBt. l^tJO. 
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No. 39. Feuko GitiTKKAH. Bi>ru in Mhi 
I7th, 1814, Hif work on the edncntiou of woiiiml wh» 
Kwanie<l ihe |)riz« in the literKrj («utest nf I H4V. pDUudett 
All innlitiite uith this uhject. EstabliifhMi himself in Whsh- 
ingtoii, hikI iHiMieheii in IKoti a hiBlory of ihv roiujueet of 
Hnvann. and later ii general hiatury of Ciibn. re)iiiLe(l sm 
the heal of its kiii.i. Died in Charleston, S. C,, 1H90, 

No. 40. Nkhtoi! Pume i.|.-, Li';i.>-. Born in HavnuH, 
ItiiiH. Graduated in law, 18dH. Fonii.leil with Vald^ 
Aguirre the ticwspaper Brimt <!•• Culm, and in IHHH Ln 
Hri'iiln i-rU!ci dr nennu, I'i1eriilnrn i/ iiiirM. TrauBhiletl 
Heiiif. Mutirtger of the Kevolntionary organ Lu Vei-dail, 
ima. He vtas exile'l and hi^ pruperty uontiscated the 
saiiie year. Puhlifheil lu New York E/ lAhrii ilr miiiifv 
(The Bloody Book). Rewidew in New York, where he is 
now puhliehing his niuuiinientul work, A Techtiical English* 
Spanish Dictionary. 

No. 41. Ank'KTO Mji\oi*AL. Horn iti Mntannvt. 
Studiwl Civil Engineering in Troy, N. Y. EtiterHi ihe 
Hiiited States Navy as Engineer. Consnlting PIngineer of 
the U. S. Navy Deiianmeiil. Chief Engineer of the Navy 
Yard lit U'ashiugtun, where he almi superintended the 
erui'liuti of the Waehingtmi Monuineut. Worked >»(.■<«»<- 
fully ou the Panama Canal. Author of the plan tor the 
Nicaragua Iiit«rofeaiiic ('anal, which gained for him the 
vrimn uf the L^un of Honor of the Freni-h Ki.<|iiihlii:'. mid 
i* at {iresent ("hief Eugineer of that undertaking. 




No. 42. Franuimco Alkkaky Laha. Bom in HHvniia, 
■laiiiiiiry lltli, IMli. Educitteii in Uie Colle>rc of Hunuu. 
ViitUi. CintiluHteJ as Civil Eiij^iueer at Mudriii in l$Mo, 
Fouglil. affHiiml the ( 'arlisls as lieul^uaiit iu 1839. I'lauucil 
tilt! ilef'HiiceHot'tieguraanil fortified the hightsof tiau Mat«o. 
Cnptiiiii iu 1842; in tbe Huttif year prutet^or iif inatliematics 
ill Guadalajara. l'ri>ui(it«(l tu Ooiuuiandftiit in 1843 in 
reeognitiuii of his mastery of fortificiitiuu and coast defence. 
Aitthoi' of Heverul works ou Militury Ejigiueeriiig. Kul>- 
iuH|>eetij|- of mililary engiiiuere in ('ulm, 1844. Waij ueiit 
as commit»ioner tii Enrnpe ti> stliidy imjiruvements iu tliitt 
branch, and |mliliehed importHnl wnrkit on the auliject; his 
reports utid memoirs are innumerable. (_Virrea|jondiug 
nienili«rof many national and foreign ttucietieH. lint hix 
moHl imixirlant work, and that ou which hii^ lame will re- 
main [lermKneiitly based, is the plan and the I'unHtrnutton of 
the VenU> At|uailucl, which wa^ awarded n priM at the 
Paris Kx|MMition, and which to-day Ivars hif name. He 
died in Pluvmia, irt8». 



Nu. 46. AlvaroKkvnoh... Horn in Durdn (Havana ). 
.Stndied under the itlnstrious C'nsaijt«a in CHrragUHU. Iu 
1^54 he ul)tirme<] the |>ri/.e at the Academy of ^iences. 
laureate of the Imperial Institnie i>f Friiuce. Fellow in 
science i}( the tacully of Purin;, where he achieved reputation 
Lhi-ou|;h variuns works, eitjtecially on the extractiou of 
iodine. Editor of the Kecords of the Sir-i^wl fiwiKnni'wi 
in tile Oiario ilr In Mnilna. and of other publications. 
hiveute<i and wnatnieled an upparaiiii^ fur manufacturing 
HUgar. Anooug liia mure iiriitorlant works are Edudio mbiv 



itutleria cieiitifira ( 18f>l ); Knmji" 'uliiv f/ rii/liro lie la mfl/i 
(1862); Notia sobrr il i-ulliro e» ninirihue*. Pnris, 1881 : h 
paper oil the preseiice ul' HUgitr lu iiriiie, writl«u in Fretich, 
juid various others. Meiiilier of numerous Dcientifit- flocietipp- 
hnth bipauish and tbrei|<;n. Died iu HavHua, 1889. 



No. 44. Fkuhk Pobv. Born in Havanii. May ^tilh, 
1799. Devoted liiuinelf from ihildhoiHl to the study of the 
ualural nrieuceH, e«{>eciH]lv ich thy u I ofry. In 182H he took 
with him to Fran(« n I'ulleotion of drRwiiip>of tishea which 
he placed hi the <liB]K)8a] of Cuvier and VHlHiiL-iBijneFi, who 
quote him »i an authority. Was iiutirdeil in France tl)e 
def^ree of Doctor of I^wk He oultivated literature with 
sucuetu, Hixl wan mi eminent liu^uiel and pliilologiet. Fig- 
ured iu Paris iu the Eutomologiail Society of France. In 
1832 he puhlished there two uuiuImtk «f \m i'enhiria ili- 
lejpuiApteruf lU Cuba. Was elected (xiri-eepondiuK memher 



of the Zucilc^ical Society of Ijoud< 
work on tlie fauna and flora uf Culia. 
lieheil a <Jeoi/,tiJta f/e Vnbu, a Truliuli. ih 
H Gruiifajl.t Vnirerm/. Founded nud di 
1839. In 1860 he puhlisheil his Metn,, 
imivnil Jr (Mba, iu two voluuiei<, and i 
nixoiiitdo ill- Ion /leeM 
literary and scientific periodica): 
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Mu'ei-aliii/ia atid 
tcted a museum 
« mliif hintona 
]Hfi6 i'lilMmji, 
'rolalxirHled in all the 
to 18tif4. Memher of 



y Spanish and tbreigu scientific Hocietiee. He kept up 
a Buieutihc curres (Kin deuce with the muHt famiiup natnralisti' 
of £uro|>e and America. His writings on varied siilijeolu 
are exceedingly volumiuuui^. His work on U-lialogfa 
GiUmhu ( tHiught hy the U|>anrsh Uuverumeut for iht) iiiii*erly 



ouin of $3000, and which remaiiiR nnpiibliBhed lievaiiM of 
the cog( of liriaging it out) is the rei>ult of furty yean of 
xtudy ftiiH iiiveetigattoii. If tliiH learned ('uimn had cou- 
ueded it to a tiireigngoveriimeiit or tu a private individual, 
Ills work wonld now he piibliiihed. He died in Havaua, 
January 2«th, 1«91. 

Nil. 45. NicoLAH Kviz EnrADicRO. Born in Havana, 
18S.t. Distiiifruislied pianist and conipOHer. Aesociate 
of GotUuhalk and iStriikoscii. Highly praised iu the French 
and Spauisli musical reviews. His biography figures with 
that (if Villate in the Dulioniiairr- de biographie iiniverteUe 
dim miimnifw t* a distinguished componer. Died in 1890. 

No. 46, .ioHE WiiiTE. A notahle violinist, called the 
Cuban Pagunini. Born in Matanzas, January ITtli, 1836. 
His mother was a colored woman. At sixteen years of 
age he wnite a mass for the Malanias orchestra and gave 
his first concert. In 1866 entered the conservatory of 
Paris, and in the following year obtained the first prize 
OS violinist among thirty-nine contfistants. Afterwards 
sulwtituted Professor Allard in that institute. Soon gained 
a wide reputation among the great European violinists. 
KoBsini wrote him s letter saying that the French school 
might well lie proud uf him. In January. 1875, full of 
honorH, he landed in Havana, and on June 8th of the 
name year he was driven out by the Ooveniinent. Like 
all eminent Cubans, he added that leaf to his crown of 
laurels. He is now Freeident of the Conservatory of 
Brazil, in Rio Janeiro, where he reodei. 
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No, 47, Rapael Diaz Albektini. Born Havnua. 
Auj^iiBt l<Sth, 1857. Fmm childhood he ahuwe<l great 
talent for the violin; his leacherM were Aujiehiio Ijopex 
and Jop^ VaIlde^gullt4^lL. Went to Eiiruj)e kikI wne Krsi 
known in Cadix; friiiii then; he [iroceede^l to I'nris, where he 
[}laye<l at the SjtaniHh [negation before the Oi|>loniHtic Corjie. 
Emigrated to l>iiidoii diiriag the Frauuo-Gerniau war. 
Studied with the German |)n)fe!«or Riez. Entered thi; Paris 
Conservatory in 1^71 and olitaiiieil the lirgl |>rix<' iu 1875. 
In 1878 he played in Madrid at the (wpnlar mineerb' ol' 



mrel wreath. Re- 
in in I«79 and was warmly received hy 
Hinee 1881 he reeidec in Paris, nmkjtig 
'ilh 8aint i^aens through the pririripal 
From I8«H to 1887 he was one of the 
exaoiiuation jiidgex at the Paris C'onserviilorv, an honor 
UBiially reserved for artists of advanced years. 
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Nu. 48. Josk M. GXi.viiz. Born in Matatizas, Noveni- 
bei- 24Ih. 1835. Edu.ated in the College of "La Em- 
presa" and "El ^Ivador." I^awyer of great erudition 
ami a famous foreusic orator. Joiirnalii't; has puhlieheil 
nuouymouBly many ]X)litieAl arlii'les, and is esjiecially ex- 
cellent in his Hatjres. During the revolutionary (wrioil 
he was confined in the Isle of Pine»i. Before and after 
his inipriaonment, and np to 1878. he remained in Havana, 
exercising his profession and ei>-oi)e rating wiih the Rev- 
olutionary Junta of New York. In recognition of his pa- 
triotism and talent« he was elected hy aeclaiuation as 
Fresitluut of the Orgauiziug CJommittve of the AuluuoiniBt 
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party, and in this important office he has displayed the 
greatest energy and intelligence. Ck)unsellor, and Presi- 
dent during three biennial terms, of the Sociedad de Afnigo*f 
del PaU. He is, furthermore, a noted political orator. 
Hesiiles in Havana and enjoys great |K)pularity. 



No. 49. Statuk and Fountain of the Indieh. A 
monument erected through the efforts of the (^ount of Vil- 
ianueva. It is situated in the centre of a square, at the 
southern extremity of the street of the Prado, in Havana. 

No. 50. Ramon Pinto. Born in Catalufla, 1802. Be- 
gan an ecclesiastical care<^r, hut abandoned it during the 
political revolts of 1820. His liberal ideas drove him 
from Spain in 1824 and he went to Cuba as tutor to the 
children of Baron de Kesel. Went into business as gen- 
eral agent. President of the Lyceum of Havana (1853). 
Colaborate<l in the Diario de la Marina, Organized the 
(X)r|)oration which owns that journal. Exercised great iu- 
infiuence; took part in the Separatist conspiracy in 1855, 
was arrested and put to death in Havana with that infa- 
mous contrivance, the garotte, May 31rt of the above year. 

No. 51. Carlos Manuel de Cf»PEDE8. Born, April 
18th, 1819, in Bayamo. Studied at the University of 
Havana, (rraduated in law at Madrid in 1840. Conspired 
with his friend Prim and was exiled to France. Returned 
to Bayamo in 1844, after having traveled through Eu- 
rope. (Cultivated literature. Was imprisoned during the 
(M>nspiracy of Narciso L6pez and confined in Palma Sori- 
ano. Afterwards practised his profetsion in Bayamo. On 
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the 10th of Oclolier, 1868, at the head of 140 poorly 
armed followers nntl his 200 Mavec^ whom he had liberated, 
he started the ory fin- inilepeiideiice on hie iilnntiUion of 
Demajn)^iia (Yara), mul on the following' dtty he jiuhlisheil 
a raaiiifpBto. 

Two ilays later he wa« jitiued hy 4,000 men, and the 
entire country gave its sympathy or active aid lo ihe 
moveineul, which lasted thiinighout ten years imd extended 
froni the extreme east of the I§hiTtd to the vicinity of 
Havana. He presided at the (.'x>ngress of Oiiiiiniaru and 
wax elected President of the ('nliaii Kepiihiic, as established 
liy the insurreclioTiiHts. Itui jiartv discords nml rivalries, 
inherent vicew of our race, caused ihe ilownfnil of this 
iineou<(iiered I'hiefluiii. He died homeleea, starving and 
abandoned, wounded liy an enemy's bullet, March 22d, 
1K74. His initading crown of glory is not Inciting the 
withered leaf of man's ingratitude. 

No. 52. Jltliax GA»ii»:. Born in Havana. 1860. 
IjBwver, 1H72. Founder of the Antlir(n>ologh'al- Society 
of Havana and author of it8 coDstitution. Was an eru- 
dite |)bilologi>>t. Publishi-iit a remarkable work un Ijiii- 
ijuUliivt iiwlrrmi. Wiis ihi- real initial^ir and founder of 
the Lil)ernl ('iiliau PurLy after [he peace of l^anjon, auil 
firei Secretary of its Executive CVmnnittee. Untimely 
ilenth I I>ecenil)er, 1878) shattereil the bo[>es which his 
country had justly founded on him. 

No. n'i. Carlos t^ALADttiuAK Born in Matanuis. A 

distinguished lawyer and hrilliant political s|teitkei'. Vice- 
President of the Executive C'ummitlee of ibe Auluuuinist 
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of whiuli he whs one of tlie urgauizent. Ex-Fresi- 
il Dejiiitntiun iif Havnim, in which city 



No. 54. Manoei. tiANuuii.i. Born in Havaim, Manih 
26th, 1849. Pupil and aAerwanl professor in "El tialva- 
tlor." 186H. Ill January, 1869, sailed from Nassau, bound 
for Cuba, iu the scliootier "Gnrvani." whieh was captured, 
liut he esca|>eil in a Ixiat with nine other members of the 
eK|>edition. The siiiiie year be entered ihe revolutionary 
ranks iie privale. Lieuteuant't'oninuindfr of tlie Cauia- 
giiey Cavalry Hud of the Soiilhern Brigailf, 1870. Was 
twice representative in llieOonjrresH ol'Uuuimani (1869 and 
1874). Wounded in the attack at Toire •!'■ (fetei, under 
Agramoute (1871). Chief iif .Stat)' during the invasion of 
Las Villas by (General Maximo (jomez (']874|. Proceeded 
to New York on a commixaion with his limlher, General 
Julio SanguiK, to organizes n new expedition. After the 
Peaco of Zanjou (September. 1878) he went to Europe 
and graduated In biw at Madrid. Itetumed to Cuba in 
iu 1879. Distinguished as an orator, publicist, hi^itoriau, 
and ns an authority on American archiinilogy. Among 
hia literary- works are Jmk Curlbea de la M^i, <hUt6bai 
ColSn. !/ lot caribes, Lu» oradorea de. Cuba, aumerous criti- 
cal and political <lissertatiuni and scientific essays, and a 
specially notable w<irk on Jo^f dr, la Liiz y CiibnUem. Is 
resident In Havana. 



No. 66. Makta .Abkeu dk litrKVEz. Born 
Clara. Daughter of iudnstrioua pareuU, ami 
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simple Hiid rigid iimiLiiers. Married to a Ifariied pmteswr 
of juriBpriideDce, Dr. Lnig EatAvat, thin wealthy lieireisa 
has maiutnitieii the trHiiiiiiiiiH and houured the aanie i>f lier 
family l>y h«r virtues, niodwty and greal philfmthrojiv. 
Donated a Miie theatre lo her native city, applying iu 
iiicoiite to the support of (nihlic w-hools. Also euiistruoted 
puldio l«th» tor llie Ireiietit of the poor of ihal city. To- 
gether witli her two sisterK DoRa RosaHa A hreu di' 8hii- 
chez and DoHa Roea Ahreii de Griiui^her, nhe snpports iu 
the same conimuuity an asylum for the p»or, a school for 
(wlored children, and a school for Itoys and another for girls 
(if the white race, which latler weri' eudowe«l by the l>e- 
<|UeBt of her pareuta. To the support of the nsyluni and 
the three schools they have devole«l the sum uf 8100,000 
ami ti) the Iheatre ami haths «150.000. Sefloi-a Abreu de 
Est^ve/ devotee special atl«utioii to these schools, atteiidiug 
the examinations and giving uuusually large amounts in 
[irieee to both pupils and teachers. 

There is no work of public interest to which this distin- 
guished woman does not contribute muniticently. Her 
genei-osity, simplicity and earne)ttne«8 render her a true 
model of Cuban womanhood. 

No. 66. Teatuo dk La Cakidad (The Charity Thea- 
tre), Santa Clara. The illuslratiou represeJita the building 
erected in the city of ^uta Clara by Mart* Abreu de 
Kat^vez. The strncture was itesigueil by the well-known 
Cuban architect and publicist, Hermiuio Tieiva, 

No. 57- FRANCiaco Vk-entk Aguileba. Born in 
Highly educated in Cuba, and afterwards in 
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Aaierica and Europe. A millionaire. At the outbreak of 
the Cuban revolution of \X6H he was one of it« most de- 
cided partisans and promoters. Liberated his slaves. 
Minister of war in 1M69; Vice-President of the Cuban Re- 
publics, succeode<l (^^espedes in the Presidency. Prooeede*! 
to New York on a di))lomatic commission and died there in 
1^^77. The municipality of New York took part in his 
obsequies, and his Ixxly lay in state in the City Hall. 

No. 58. Salvador Zapata. Born at Santa Maria de 
Guiramo, in Galicia, Spain. Was brought to (.uba while 
very young; studied pharmacy. Gra<hiated in 1818. 
Made a fortune in the country, and died April 21st, 1854, 
l)equeathing a large fund for the support of schools, with 
the income of which the Amigos del PnU are enabled to 
maintain six schools known bv his name. Two of them are 
for children, two for adults (white and colored), one for 
girls and the sixth is a normal school. He was one of the 
few Spaniards who manifested their love and gratitude to 
(Country where they acquired their wealth. 

No. 59. Jose ALONrto v I)KL(iADO. Born in Liiguua 
(Canary Islands), in 1812. ('ame at an early age to 
Cuba; founded the Lancaster Schools in Kegla in 18{^0. 
He there established his famous College of iSrew Francisco de 
.UU II Real Cubano, which together with El Salvador of 
Luz (-aballero took the lead of all institutes of the kind in 
Havana for its methods, effective mat-erial equipments, its 
a<lmirable buildings, which were s}>ecially erected for that 
purpose, and above all for the excellence of ils corps of 
teachers. He afforded over fifty pupils gratuitous iustrue- 



tion. He eucouutered many ditfiuultieA during the K«volu- 
liou and wa« finally brdughl to the neceagity of closing the 
college, Hediec! in 1890. 

No. 60. .IiiAN Bkuno Zayas. Boni October 15th, 1825. 
in Ciiuarroues. MalaDzae. Studied medicine ut the Uni- 
versity of HavauR. By dint of liia industry and taleute be 
accumulAte<l ii fortune, and instituted, exclusively with bis 
own uienna. ii free college, wlierein he gave his pecsonal 
service in teaching until Noveniher 27th, 1871, when the 
(Jovernmeut ordered it to be closed. Menilier of the Kx- 
ex-utive C'Omiuittee of the Autunouiiet party. Provincial 
Deputy. Fouuileil nn Htiuuai [iriy^ in the Academy of 
Hcience^. Eujoyetl an immcuse popularity for the free 
medical assistance which be dispensed to the pour, foi' the 
gentleuesa of hin chamcter and bin grent philanthropy. 
Died in 1886. 

No, 61. Jose Eitoknio Mork Bom iti Satitu Murta, 
0. S. of Columbia, in 1810; son of a Bpanieh arn.y officer, 
Einigrated to Culm at an curly age in poverty. Here be 
made a large fortune, and realized the idea couceived hy 
the (ijunt of Po^ob Dulce." and cherishei! by the f^rcu/o ite 
Haeriidmlot ile In Habniui, the eatablibibnieut of a school de- 
voted to the theory anil practice- of Agriculture. He in- 
vested liver S200.000 in this philanthn)pic enterprise. 
Honorary member of the Hociedad E<«inAmica. Died in 1890. 

No. 62. .IuA>- J. D. EcPAtiA Y Landa. Bishop of 
Havana. Born in Arrayave, Alava. April 20tb. 1756. 
Studied iu Balumuica. Appointed Biahop of Havana, 
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Jauuarv, 1800. The establish men t of the Cemetery of 
Havana, which l>ore his name, is due to him; it is now 
closed. He abolished the practice of interment in the 
churches. During his thirty years of incumbency, he took 
an active part in all projects and undertakings tending to 
the improvement of the country. The regeneration of the 
parochial clergy and of the monks, the dissemination of 
vaccine, which had l>een introduced into the country by Dr. 
Romay, the funds ccmtributed by him to. the support of new 
public schools (his conduct in this regard contrasting strongly 
with that of his predecessor, Tres Falacios, who opposed 
their increase), his large charities to the Benefieenna and 
to the Insane Asylum afford evidence of his breadth of 
character. The draining of the marshes of the Campo de 
Marte, the reformation of the plan of studies in the Uni- 
versity, the institution of new professorships, the introduc- 
tion of scientific apparatus, the impulse given to the labors 
of the Sociedad EcoiiSmira over which he presided; the 
erection of the Temj)lete, the establishment of the College 
^Sa;? Francisro de Sales were among the results effected by 
this noble man, a model for prelates and for rulers, whose 
name will remain forever venerated in the hearts of the 
Cuban pi^ople. 

No. 63. HoHPlTAL DE Nuh>^TRA Se^ORA DE LAS MeR- 

CEDK**. (Our Lady of Mercies.) Occupies an area of 
12,500 s<]uare metres, on stony ground twenty- one metres 
above the level of the sea, isolated and removed from the 
turmoil of the city, with which it is connected by a wretched 
roadway, which the Havana Municipality has not learned 
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Towanls its erettiim was ap|>liicl n legacy ol' 837,000. Iw- 
i[iieHtlie(l liy .TuaijiiSn Gfimez; unother ol' »] 60,000, lefl. I.y 
Dofla JoBel'a Hantn Cruz Ac Oviedu. ami another of 820.000, 
heipeatheil by BulvaiJur Sam^; l.heBe siinia were, however. 
st^riouMy diminished hy muniuifial mismanaifeiiient, aud 
r«<lnwtii lu a total of SIX6,035. NunilierlesB difficulties 
had to be overcome fli the accoiiipiishment of thii= work — 
all Iff them of an official character— -hrought about liy th« 
oppositiou of the military authorities, and the delay of the 
Trpaaiiry in handing over the deposit of the legacy of 8ra. 
de Oriedd and of others. Out of theae legacies the instiln- 
tion wati fonted to pay for the removal of the old and 
ilelapidatwi Hospital of Snn Jiuin df Diog, the [iiaterinlc of 
which were, indeed, sold at auction for the heuefil of thr 
new work, hut the proc'eeds were lost in tlieinscnilnble and 
my8teriuu§ abysa of the Colonial officer. The life nf this 
iiiBtituliiin is its Manajrer, Dr. Eniiiiano Nililes. who, hy 
iHimtant recourse to public charity, through baxaars. col- 
lections and all kinds of eutertiiinments, anil with theefHcifnt 
ro-operation of various charitable orgunizalionx, has )>uc- 
<«eded in keeping it afloat. 



No. 64. TiiE RKVEitKMi Fmn:n Ffii.ix V.\kki.a. 
floni in Havana, Novemher l>flth, 17MK. K|«mL his child- 
hood ill Florida, and waH nrdained in I *<1 1 at the Seminary 
of Hail Ciirlus, Havana, where he suweede.l hi» formei- 
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teachers, 0*Gavan and Cahallero, in the Chairs of Philosophy 
and Theology. He introduced into Cuba the true study of 
philosophy and founded in the Seminary the first laboratory 
for experimental physics. From 1812 to 1814 he pub- 
lished in Latin, essays and treatises on logic, metaphysics 
and ethics, which he afterwards translated into Spanish. 
In 1817 he published his Apuntes filosoficos and nho ^fiJ<- 
celdnea fiJon6fica ; in 1820, Leceiones de Filosofiay an 
elementary text-book on Physics and Chemistry, and an- 
other on Anatomy and Physiology. His panegyric on 
( /harles IV, his eulogy of Ferdinand VII for his protection of 
Spanish- America, and other like orations, prove his mastery 
jis an orator. He established in the Seminary a Chair of 
Political Economy, the first in the Spanish dominions, and 
obtained the professorship of Constitutional Law against the 
com{)etition of Escobedo, Saco and the Rev. Father Eche- 
varrfa. In 1821 he was elected a deputy to the Cortes. 
In Madrid he republished some of his works and colabomted 
in various journals ; in the Cortes he moved for a perma- 
nent representation for the provinces of Cuba in the interest 
of the Island. Voted for the overthrow of Ferdinand VII, 
and was condemned to death at the restoration; escaped and 
emii^rated to the United States. Founded in Philadelphia 
the newspaper Ef Habunern (1824). Reprinted some of 
his w<)rks and published new ones, among them (1825) 
Orios fh fos rspaftol^s nnigrndoH (Idle days of Spanish 
Emigrant^*), which was forbidden circulation in Cuba. 
p]ntere<l the priestliood in New York, ('olaborated in the 
RevUUi Biniei*fre; publisheii a little work in English in de- 
fense of the Church; kept up diverse religious polemics, 
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nnd in \H'.io lieifsii hifi fiimoiiB Caiioi I'l Eljiidin, Founded 
a chitrch in 1834, Wiw elEcteri in 1845 Vionr-Generfil of 
New York, in which oity he was venerated fnr his earnefll 
piety nnd infinite clmritT. In 1849 he removed to St. 
Augustine f Florida) in qnesi nf henlth, and died thert- 
Fehrnarv 18th. 18.53. 



No. 85. EsrATUA i>k dti.oN. (&1'atue dk Cwlumbubj. 
Monument erected in the Plaza de Annaf of CArdeuas by 
the Muuicipulitr of thai city. 

No. 86. Guii-LEUMO Beunal. Burn November 24th, 
1847. Educated in Ihe Collt^e of Bel^n. Graduated in 
civil law Ht the ITuiversit}' of Havana; bej^an the practice 
of his prufesBiou in 1878; haa tilled im|)oriani judicial 
uflices in Culut ; Cily Attorney of Havana, and Special 
Conimii«iouer : ia at preaent Judge of the Court of fir><t 
instance tor the Western District, with the rank of Justice 
of the C\)urt of Oyer aud Termiuer and Su))efviHor uf the 
Registry of Ueed?^, He publiahed in 1880 a work on 
Criminal Law, 

He \s one iif the Culmus whose ellicienl exerciee of 
mu^iale rial fun utiuna hae deniuiiat rated tliat [be natives of 
the country i«)H8ess ample abilities for the discharge of such 
ini)>ortaut otficee. 

No. 67. Antonio t:k>viN y Tokrk4. Bom in 
MHlan/.as, September '22d, 1849. Edtiejite<l in Havana, 
while maintaining himsfilf and defraying the cost of his 
education by leai^hing in prumiueni colleges. Graduated 
in law 1 872. One of ihe founderM of the A uIoimrMisI |mrty 
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in 187S. Elected Secretary of tlie Executive Coniinittee 
in 1879, wliicli office he still holds. Grand Master of the 
United Masonic Order of Colon and of the Island of Cuba. 
First editor of the political newspaper ^'El Triunfo,^* uow 
known as '*El Pais,^' Managing Director of the Revista 
General de Derecho y Aihninistnicwn, Colaborated in 
other literary and scientific journals. Has published a 
Treatise on Administrative Law, in three volumes, a vol- 
ume of G)mmentaries on the law of Civil Procedure, 
various pamphlets and collections of political reviews, and 
treatises on subjects of jurisprudence, some of which have 
been awarded prizes by the Law Association of Havana. 

Orator, jurisconsult, publicist, a man of alfairg, public 
spirited and energetic, this young man figures among those 
admirable characters whom John Stuart Mill htid in mind 
in his famous work, Self-help; he is unquestionably one of 
the most admirable representative of Cuban manhood. 
Prominent among his other services to his people is the 
famous editorial utterance entitled Nuestru Doclrina (Our 
Doctrine), which, at a critical and perilous juncture, de- 
fined the platform of the Autonomist party (1881), and 
allayed a situation of grave anxiety. 

No. 68. Palace of the Muxkipality and Cap- 

rAiN( Y General. Erected by the Municipality of 

Havana and occupied by its offices in part. The Captain- 

Cieneral, the Governor and the officials of the general 

government occupy the other and principal portion of the 

building, although the State makes no recompense to the 

Municipality for this tenancy. 
23 



No. 69. NicolAw Er«<'Oi)eiMi. Born in Httvsnn, Sep- 
lenilier 10th, 1795. EducHte<I iu the Seminary anii pupil of 
Yarela, whu»e plaue be l<xik iu the Chair uf Iiitenuitiuual 
Iaw. Profesnor of Philosophy and Lecliirer on Aristotle iu 
our University. Foiiniler of El f >bscrc<nlor periodical. 
Lawyer ftud notable forensic orator. Went In .SpAiu in 
11425, lievaiue aattixtant to the Bielinp of Miehoacdu iu the 
Ministry of .JuBtiee ami Panlon^ and while at that poet he 
loit his eyesight. Ijilwring umltT this affliction he ron- 
tiuuetl the pradice of his profession in Hnvaua and for 
fourteen years was the leading spiril uf the <'uliiiu Imr. Iu 
IS.% he was elecl«d Depnty to the Co^te^', and served until 
the Ciilmu representatives were expelled, leaving Madrid 
he settled iu Paris, where he died May 1 Uh, 1!S40. Iw- 
ipiuathing to his country S<i. 000 for the eiluuitioii uf poor 
children. 



No. 70. Kavaki. M. i>K I.AHin. Itoru in Havana. 
1><41. He was ediiciiteil ill Madrid and became known 
at an early age as a lawyer, oralur and writer, devoting 
himself to Antillun interests in general and es|>ecia]ly 
to the cause nf the aiiolitiuii of slavery in the Bptkuish 
Antilles; with that historic movement the iianie of this 
great C'ulmn will always remain nsBocialed. He is an 
iudefatigalile agitator, an orator and )iarliRnieiLlHrian of 
European repntation. An eminent puhlieist; an enuniern- 
tion of hi^* writings on judicial, historioHl, [Hilitlcal and 
literary subjects wonid lie very lengthy. Niitwith^tiinding 
thai these piildicatious uumlier over thirty, his literary' 
activity has uol prevented his giving personal supervisiuu to 



[he cxtetiBive bueineae of liU lttw-i>fti(-e, uor reHtmiiied hini 
fi^itn taking an assiduuuu (lurt iu ibu Murk of ihe scieutifif 
uud iximmerclal aeeociutJous of which he ie an officer or 
iiiemlier. mul alill leas withheld hiui fmiii Liu uueruuB duties 
nil a Coloiiinl i-epreeentative. 

In 1870 he deliveret) iu the Athentmiui al Madrid « 
cijiirse of Wlitres oti liie Fulitioal AfTaire uf the Coloniet^. 
He was acuorde*!, in llie Ceutral University, a profpBsor- 
»ihi|) of (.''Oloiiizaiion wliit-h was aflerwai'ds supjireased; and 
iu the Nui'timl Institute he holds the ehaira ul' International 
Law and of C'«utem|)orary Political Hlsiury. From 1X71 
he has li);ured in the Cortes lut Deputy for Infiento. Porto 
Rico, itr Hnvima, or as Senator from the Sociedad Eco- 
n6iuiea of (.'iiba. 

This timti iif extraordinary capacity lias lieeii succc-wful iti 
every field of action, and presents one of the most remark- 
able contenifK)rary examples of great energy, industry and 
versatility. 



No. 71. El. TuMi'i.trrE. Mouiiiiieut erected in 1828 in 
the Plaza <le Armtts tu oomniemorale the $ite where the 
HfBl iHRss WEU) said in Havanu. 



No. 7'2. T<iMA8 Genkr. Horn in Barcelona, 17«7. 
(')mie hi CilIui iu early youth aiid settled in Mntauzas. where 
his talentH and industry enabled him to gain a considerable 
fortune; alfurded emineut services to the municipality of 
ihiil city aud likewise to Governor Terry in his {>striottc 
enterprises. Pnuiiulni public inslrucliuii. Was elected 
Deputy III the Cortes iu 18:^0. luu) voted for ibe deposition 
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of Fenliuauii VII. At the i)egiiiiiiiig of tlie reaction he 
escaped with Vareln auit enji^ruted to the United StHtee. 
Under the Jimiiesty uf 1834 he returiie<l to Cubu uuil died 
in MHUiizae, August Idth. lf<35. This ualile CatRloiiian, h 
liberal aud ahoiitiuuiBt, was ii guud IVierul to the country. 
Hie sou, Beuigiio Geiier, followed in hi)' tbotste)«, mid iu 
Cndix, whither he emigrated during the revulutiou uf 186K, 
he acted s^ a generous protector of his exiled countrymeu. 

No. 73. FBAScist'o UK Akmas. Born in Puerto 
Prfiici|>e iu 1S04. Ediicate<l in the Seminary. Graduated 
in law with distinction in 1822. Publicist iin<l honorary 
mitgiatral«. Elected Procurator to the Cortes liy hin native 
city in 1836, IjuI did not occupy hia seat, the Cuban repre- 
aetitatives lieiug refuseil admission. In 1S42 he fuuuded in 
Matirid the newspRi^ir El Ohfrmih.,- -Ic U/f-'utnar and 
wrote fur other pul>licationt) in defenst^ of the interests of his 
country. Died in Aujrust, 1844. 

No. 74. Nabi}|80 LiiFKZ. Bom iu Veui'Siiela. 1798. 
Entered the Spanish army when very young and fought 
Hgfliuet the Upunixh-AuK'ncHu rebels. Distinguished him- 
self iu the Peninsula iluring Ihe War of the Succession. 
For hi^ valor Hnd gallnntry he wius njude General in 1S40. 
Occupied various official |iost» in Spain, (.'iinip to Cuba iu 
1841 with General Valdes and dischiirgol important func- 
tions. Under O'Donnell's rule be was recalle<l. De- 
voted hinieelf to busine!« pursuilo, un<l married a native 
of Cuba. Took part in seditious imdertitkings, and in 
1849 emigrBte<l to the United States, where he identified 




1 



bimaelf with I.he Cuhnn cuu^iiinitoDj in Nen' Yiirk. Iti the 
e year lie undertook his fimt expedition id the Islaud, 
landing ut ('lirdeiuis. May I9th, 1860, at the hea<l of 610 
Took poBsessioii of the city, lint the [teople Hid not 
res|>ond as he expected, bo that he was obligerl to retjre. 
His second eX|>edition, compoeed of 600 men, sailed from 
New Orleans August Ittt, 1851 ; he untortuuiitely lauded at 
laa Pftziie, Viiello Aliajo, where he vthh defeated afler an 
beroii' defaise; was captured through the treachery of a 
wrtaiii Caataneda (who afterwards paid for hie villainy with 
hia lite at the liaiKla of au unknown patriot in a public caf^j; 
was taken lo Havana and there vilely executed by the 
garrotte, September let of the same year. Fifty ot his fol- 
lowers were shot in the fortreaa of Atar^. 

No. 75. FRANcisfMj Sebbano. Spanitib Captain-Gen- 
eral; President of the Council of Ministers; Regent of the 
Kingdom, and Count of San Antonio. Governed in Culia 
from 1869 to 1862. He left in the country pleasant men)- 
oriea of bis foeteritig care of piiblir iustruction ; of the 
honors acciiriled by him tn tlie (.'iiban sage Jos^ de la Luz 
on the occHsiou of the latter'^ olise^uies. He is remem- 
bered for the spirit of tolerance and liberality which lie 
intuBed into the government of the oppressed Colony, and 
for the I'oniparnlive freedom which be allowed to the 
press and to|)olitical manifestntions generally. The coinci- 
dence of this new policy with the triple intervention in 
Meiici, the Civil War in the L'nileil States, the annexa- 
tion of Saulo Domingo, and other diBturl>ance»i in ibiii 
heniiaphere, baa led many to believe that it was theae 



interuatiuual iiittnences tliat reiicte<l markedly on iKe liee- 
tiniee of the Autillee. It wtm feared that the niilitar)' 
forces of tht; iintiini being eiigngeil in niilflidc undertak- 
iugs, Ciilia might reliel, for, as Wt'iraiio hiuiBelf said, "If 
the (siriiiition of the Cnlians l>e not imiiroved they will 
have ren«uii to revolt." This idea was strengthened hy 
the fact that the {lolicy of Serrano and Dnice vem suc- 
ceeded, after the jMcification of tlie continent, by llic de- 
plorable adminietmtinn of General T^rxundi. 



No. 7t{. DoHiNr.o Dui.ii:, Hpaniah General, boru in 
Kioja. May, I'^OS. Discharged important dniies and exer- 
cised great ]»litical influence. In December, 18*52. he 
was apfMHiitwl Governor of Cuba. He enerjietically re- 
pre.ised the slave traffic; cans^ the city walla of Havana 
to i)e denioliehe<l: eRtahliahed free High 6<'hools and wn- 
tiuued the tolerant policy of liia prwieeessor. He left the 
country calling himBelf uit I'libinw m/iy (a more than 
Cubanl and published in Madrid a rejiorl favoring re- 
forms and alwlition. Married in Madrid a Cuban lady, 
the Counl«e!' of Santovenia. On the outbreak of the ('u- 
lian Revolution, the proviHional government of Spain again 
contided til him the government of Cuba (January, IJ^BS i; 
lie published an appeal for peace and an aninefty; de~ 
creed tlie lilierty of the press, excepting in regard to re- 
ligion and slavery, and projiosed political and adminielra- 
tive reforms. His efforts were fruitless, I he r<.n'olutioniBtB 
would not yield, and the Spanish and bureaueraiic elemeoN 
rebelled against him and defeated his plans, comijelling 
him to return to Spain iu June of the same year, uotwith- 
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BtAiiding; that he comhatletl llie iiisiirreotiDii with energy, 
instituted the cuofiiicatioti of the ]iro|ierty ot lUe iiisiirgeutfl, 
organiited llie military coiuiniraiani<, and decreed the iii- 

iqiiitt'iis deix)r(ali..u of more thnii 300 ("'ul.nn* to Fwiiando 



No. 77. J'w>; -MoHAi.tH ],KMiM. Born in Gibara, 
Cuhit. 1H08. Educated in ihe convent of 8aii Frauciecu, 
Hnvana. (iradiiated in law in Pnerlo Principe, IS^S, 
and |iracti<ied liin profession with great aiiccet« in Havana. 
As an aholitionist, he lilverated the slaves that be inherited. 
Took (lart in the conspiracy of L6pez and later in that I'f 
Pinto, and was expatriated in 1>^55. On his return Ut 
Havana, he hecaine uue of the supporters of E/ Sigh, 
Was elected cornmi^sioner hy the city of Remedios on the 
Committee of luijuiry in 186,5. Feigned illuess U) avoJil 
preeenie at the Koyal levee of I»a1>el JI. and was the first 
to decree tlial the com mission ers ought to retire and pro- 
test. Reluriied lo Cuba ; when the revoliilion broke out he 
was proeei^uleil and his property confiscated: (led to the 
United Slatee, was made President of the Jimfn Pulianii, 
iind did his ntmost in Washington to obtain for the revolu- 
tionists a recognition of belligerency. Die<l in New York, 
June 23d, 1870. 

No. 78. Niifli-AS AzfAKATK. Horn in Havana, 182K. 
He is identitie<1 wit)i the city of Giiines, having speul his 
childhood there. Graduated in law at Madrid, lR.'t4. and 
practised his profession in Havana. Editeil the Ri'vitUi 
<h JuritjiniHeneiii (1856), and eolaliorated in PifUfi/ro't 
HeriMu lUl Pueblo (1865^; eultivated and fostered lit«n- 



ture. Ilia house Imviug been a gathering point lor all the uoieH 
literateurs. He ]iiiltliBhB<I tlie prDceeilin^ of these social 
gatherings in two volumes, iinder the title of AV/cx hilrra- 
i-ioK. Waselecleil liy lheraiiiii'n|)alily Dl'C.itiines as iueiul)erof 
the Committee of Incjuii'y in 1865, ami liistiiiiriiiBlieil liimself 
by his eloiiuence aud liheralnra when that (.ommittee liis- 
solved, he established liiinwlf in Madnii foiuidid the 
newspaper Ija Vf dfl Si(//i and mnuoged Im < miKlihm&ti 
both journals of iemocratic lendenms Returned to Ha 
vana iu 1S75 and Dotwithstanding his nell known anti 
revolutionary opniions and hiH untis]B\er\ Mtw)* he uas 
exiled by General Valmnwolii Went to MexKi and edited 
i\\e Eeo lie Amlntf Mumlni He now resides in Hu\ ana 
Founded and was Presulent of Ibe new Lyceum. 

No. 79, Calixtii Bebnai^ Bom in Puerto Principe, 
October Hth. 1804, Graduat»l in law at Havana. 1822, 
aud there practised his pi-ofessiou with success. Went to 
EnrojK in 18jl, and settled in Madrid, where be published 
various notable books; ImprrmOiies de Vitije, TfufUi de la 
Aiiltiridad, which latter bas been translated into several 
languages. El Derixbn and several others. I)e8ides a work 
in French, Ijn Dhnwraiie an XIX SiirU. Distinguished 
himself ns journalist. Elected by Puerto Principe to the 
Committee of In(]uiry (1865J. Twice elected Deputy In 
the Cortes by the AiitonomiBt party for Santa Clara. 
Died in Madrid, 1885. 



No. SO. Rafakl Feknandee de Castko. Born iu 
Havana, 1856, Lawyerand journalist, Profeasuruf History 
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in the University of Havana. Member ol the Executive 
(bniraittee of the Autonomist party. Provincial Deputy 
from Jaruco, and Deputy to the Cortes from l^as Villas. 
Author of the famous interpellation on administrative cor- 
ruption. A forcible orator. Is, at present, Commissioner 
in Madrid for the Circuh de Hacend(ido6 (Planters' Associ- 
ation) of the Island of Cuba. 

No. 81. Bernardo Portuondo. Born in Santiago de 
Cuba, 1840. Colonel in the Engineer Cbrps of the Spanish 
Army. Professor in the Military Engineers' Academy of 
Guadalajara. Commissioned by the Government in 1864 to 
follow the operations of the allies in the war with Denmark, 
and to report on the various military situations. Returned 
to Cuba in 1865; superintended several military construc- 
tions and devised the plans of the Central Railroad. 
Fought in the Cuban war as Chief Engineer until 1874, 
when he returned to Spain. Was elected Deputy to the 
Cortes in 1879 by the Autonomists of Santiago de Cuba 
and has been re-elected successively to the present time. 
He is a notable orator and lecturer. Professor of Mathe- 
matics, journalist, and {X)litical leader, and has published 
Un Tratado de ArquHecturay Estudios sobre organizaciones 
militfirea extrangeraSy and other literary works. 

No. 82. Gabriel Millet. Born in Havana, 1823. 
Educated in San Fernando and in the Seminary. Gradu- 
ated in law at Barcelona, 1847, and after extensive travels 
practised his profession successfully in Havana and Pinar 
del Rio. Through laborious efforts and industry he 
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umas^ a fortune. He wti« ImpriBoDed iu \'^S9 m h dis- 
loyal stiliject anil ^uhseiiuentlv emigrated to Spaiu. He 
theiii'« itide'l the revoliiliotiary movement, nas prosecuted 
fiir hitt political writings, and ex]>elled from tlie oitintry. 
He organised a uorpoiatiuu witli a capital of S;}0,000 fur 
the pnhlicBliun of Lii Tribiinu, a periodical devoted to the 
interestj:> of the Antilles, pnl>li8he<) in Madrid and eilited by 
I^lira. In 1881 he was elected Deputy to the (;:ot-tea l)y 
the Auloiiomixte of Santa C'lara ; published a political 
brochure, Uii" Pcjiru'i en Meuinign. Contributed generously 
to tlip tirectiou of the mimsoleum of Jos^ de la Lu/. in the 
cemetery of Havana. An i n it efati gable a^tator ami sleK<l- 
fast patriot. Is widely reputed for liiw irenerons donatiooa 
til the philanthropic institutioui' of his (vnntry. 

No. H.S. .I.wK Giii:i.L v Hentk. Born in Havana, Ulo. 
Went U> Barcelona in '35 and there graduated in law. 18S8. 
Married, in Valladolid. the sister of King Francis of AsEs. 
Conspired aguinst Narvaez. Wac deputy to the (.knistilu- 
etU Assemblv and took part in the September revolution. 
Poet, writer and journalist. Elected 8enator in the Corten 
by the t'niversity of Havana in 1>*79. Organized a project 
for erecting a new building for the Havana University, 
which was. however not realized; he obtained the necessary 
concessions from ihe l^tate, came to Havana in 1884 to lay 
the eorner-Htone. and if death had uot overtaken him in 
1886 bis patriotism and tenacity of pur|>oBe would have 
accomplished his object. 

Xo. 84. Jmi Mari.^ Cahboselu Born iii Matauzas. 
Is a diatingulshed jurist. Professor in the University of 
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Havaua, and Secretary of the Lyceum. Is at present Dean 
of the I^aw As80<'iation. Was elected Senator of the 
Kingdom by the University in 1H86; delivered in the Senate 
a notable speech in favor of autonomy for the Spanish West 
Indies. He is a member of the Executive Committee of 
the (>uban Autonomist {)arty. 

No. 85. Emilio Terry. Born in Cienfuegos and edu- 
cated in Fm Empre^fdy Matanzas. lawyer. Son of the 
wealthy capitalist, Don Tomds Terry, who figure<l worthily 
in the (-onimittee of Inquiry (1865). Fulfilled his father's 
last wish by erecting the Terry Grand Theater in Cien- 
fuegos, the profits of which are devoted to the support of 
public schools. Member of the Executive Committee of 
the Autonomist party. £lecte<l Deputy to the Cortes in 
1886, and energetically agitated the sugar question. Is 
now resident in Paris. 

No. 86. Jose R. HrrrANcouKT. Born in Puerto 
Principe, 1823. Lawyer. Published, 1850, a novel, La 
Fer'm de la Candnd, President of the Lyceum of Havana 
( 1857). Colalwrated in many newspapers. In 1869 he 
settled in Madrid. Wjis elected Deputy to the Cortes by 
Porto Rico in 1878. Author of the political brochure Lat* 
dos Bnmlerns. Elected Deputy to the Cortes for Puerto 
Principe by the Autonomists (^1879). Senator of the King- 
dom by the same party, 1886. Published a volume 
entitled Proifti de mM Versot*, and another, Camjmf^a Parla- 
ui^itfaria. Died in Havana, 1890. 
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No. IDT. Antomo Zambaka. Born in HsTmca. 1846. 
Gra<iiiale'l in Inw. 1^67; wlnhornted in El Sglo and El 
Pain. Profeaeor of Jiirisprmience at an early age. Dis- 
tingtiwhed liiniselt' a# an oratiir. Took pan in the revu- 
lutiunarv mnvement from the beginning of 1869. Meni- 
lier au(t Hecretary of the (Jongress of Gu^iiuaru. Went 
to New York ; puhliBheH there bis Revoluci6ii ile I 'tihn and 
delivered lectures. Waa cummiaeioiied to MesiiH> auil 
Chile. Figured a.s dipluniatiat in Central Amerii«. Re- 
turned to Havana in 1886 and afiilialeil bimaelf with tlie 
Autonomist party, which elected him Deputy in 1887. 
His e)e<-tiiiii was not ottiL-iHlly iiunctioneU Iwciiutw he wob 
considered a foreigner. Founded, in Havana, the paper 
El CitbuiU). Itesidea in Itaracua, where he practises his 
profession. 

No. 8«. Miguel Fioukkoa. Bom in C&rdenas, 1851, 
Lawyer. Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Autonomist party. Elected Deputy to the C«rte» hy l^s 
Villas in I886. A brilliant orator. Maiulaiued in com- 
mon with the other repretwnintiveB of bis party the agita- 
tion whieb finally resulted in the complete abolition of 
slavery. 

No. 89. Alberto Oetlz. Born in Malauzns, 1851. A 
diBtiiiguiHlieil lawyer. Elected Deputy to the Cortea hy 
the Autononiiat party, of whose Executive Committee he 
IB B member. Labored assiduously for the interests of his 
country in Mitdrid. Founded and edited in Havana, 
where be resides, the political journal El Adeate. 
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No. 90. Elibeo Gibkrga. Born in Mataozas, 1855. 
I^awyer. Elected Deputy to the Cortes by the Autono- 
mist party ; Member of the Executive Committee of the 
latter. He has distinguished himself in the performance 
of his duties by his intelligence and industry, and by his 
unsullied patriotism. 

No. 91. Jose Bruzon. Born in Havana, 1841. Edu- 
cated in the College of El Salvador, A prominent and 
noted lawyer, who has a large and important clientelle. 
He was elected for three consecutive terms as Dean of the 
Law Association of Havana. He is an able forensic orator, 
and was the founder of the Liberal Autonomist party, 
in whose Executive Committee he occupies a conspicuous 
))lace, taking an active |)art in its deliberations and deci- 
sions. Elected member of the Havana Councils in 1878, 
when the Zanjon reforms were introduced. He discharged 
important commissions as member of that body, made a 
number of lucid reports, and was the energetic leader of 
the Autonomist minority. He was the unanimous nomi- 
nee of the Liberals of Havana for the Presidency of the 
Councils. His firmness of character, unswerving recti- 
tude and uncommon talents would have accorded him a 
nieml)ership of the Cortes, or other im|)ortant public posts, 
had not his excessive modesty led him to refuse all honors. 
He has, however, occupied a place given only to men of 
the highest character and patriotism — the Presidency du- 
ring two biennial terms of the Soeiedad de AmigoB del Pals. 

No. 92. College of Santo Angel. An educational 
institute founded by Dofta Susana Beuftez during her life 



Rini supported >iiH-e by her teHtanieDtary lie'|uests. It 
gives mom for twenty iree HcliDlHnbips, and furthermore 
tiffords primary iustritctioD to a large iiumlier of day pupilFi. 
Its adminiatratiou in in chaise oi the ndmirahle educatjounl 
sectiou of the tiouiedud Ecoii6ini<:-n. 

No. t)H. JiwE euAR>:/. Gaw lA. Boiu in Gij.'.ri, 184fl. 
Came to Culm in childhuoti. During llie revolulionarj- 
}ierio(l he disHiiguiBhed liimBelf iu Giiiuee hy his modera- 
tion and huinttuity iin i-uptain cjf a company of volunteer. 
Founder of the A ntonomi!<t Committer of Gtiines and secre- 
tary of the earoe. t?ii-o|)ei-ated iu eataWlisliiug the «'eekly 
liberal joiirual Lii JJnifm, which he afterwards edited. He 
diei! in Giiiues, 1SS8, and the premature deiith of thin 
Spanish writer, whose mibility of character was manifeetcil 
by hia diainlerested love for Ciiha, was mourued liy the 
whole cflimtry. 

No. 94. Kai-aki. Montoro. Horn iu Havium, 185'i. 
E<)ucated in the College of El Salvtiln,; in the Tnited 
States and iu the College of Sa» fr<n,ei»rr, de Ai>U. Wenl to 
Madrid in 1^67 and liecame known as a critic and littera- 
teur, and through u counte of lei-tures delivered by him 
in the Athensi'ura; wits Viee-l* real dent nf the section of 
Ethiml Seieiice uud Political Economy of that institution. 
Eilltor of /« Rei'l-U>i ConlemparAiiru (1877). tVdabor- 
lUed iu the Rn-itta Eiii-iiji''u ; pnliliahed nii iiiteifBtiug 
study on Mary. Queen of Seuls. rnder-8e<Tetary of the 
Society of Spmiish Authors and Artiste under the Presi- 
dency of Emilio Caslelar. Heturned lo Cnlia 1K7R; 
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he figures as one of the founders and pillars of the Au- 
tonomist party, of whone Executive Committee he is a 
most active meinl)er ; prosecuted an active and vigorous 
campaign for the organization of that party. Editor of 
the ReviMu Cabana, El Tnnnfo and El PaU. Vice-Secre- 
tary of the Sociednd Eaniomica. Lawyer. Elected Dej)- 
uty to the Cortes by Havana and by Puerto Prfncipe in 
three successive Legislatures, and in that capacity he has 
energetically maintained the rights of the country. Com- 
missioned by the Sociedad Econ6mica (1890) to report to 
the Government in Madrid on the financial crisis. The 
exceptional talent and vast erudition of this publicist have 
gained for him, notwithstanding his youth, an extended 
re))Utation. He is unquestionably one of the most brilliant 
lights of the Spanish bar. 

No. 95. AsiLo DK Mendi(408 (Charity Asylum). 
One of the departments of the Maternity and Charity 
Hospital, sup|M)rted, like the others, from the genera] fund 
of the institution, which is wholly derived from private 
endowments and donations. It receives no aid from the 
State. Through the efforts of Don Tomds Reina, a for- 
mer President of the institution, a bazaar was organized 
for the purj>08e of raising money for the asylum, but the 
large sum that was thus realized was arbitrarily appro- 
priated by General Concha and eventually became lost. 
Throuirh sul)sequent fairs and similar undertakings, and 
with the aid of private l)enefacti()ns, the building was 
finished and opened to its beneficiaries in 1884. Far from 
lending the institution any aid, the Government has put 
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endless rlifficultica in its way. Iln present Director, Don 
Oonielio Coppinger, one of tlie learned and industrious 
Culinus who reflecl honor im tlieir oouiitry, has sncceed^ 
n^er a hanj struggle In etnnncipating the institution ^m 
tlie cnisliing weight «f offii-ial tutelage. The nHiniei}Mility 
of Havana, inajiired bv Hon Rftriioii de Arnias, is §eeking 
to gain control of tliia in^titiilion under the pretext that the 
|irivftl« dmiHtiiius which nupport it are municipal in cliamc- 
ter. HhuulH this ingenious scheme succeed, it would do 
nwny with tlie oulv nitnahoiise in the countrv, and the 
institution would share the fate of everything nf the kind 
under bureaucratic financeerin;;. 

No. 96. Gkbthuiiis Gomez he Avkllankda. — Bora 
in Puerto Prfucipe, March 23d, 1814. A poelej=s from ber 
childhood. Went t^i Spain in 1836, and soon herame 
known in Seville, Cadiz, and in the Lyceuuj of Madnil 
through her lyrics, drainn? and ooi-els. Published a volume 
of poems (1841 ); the novels i>"« Mujere*. EipaUiliiin, (lu- 
atimnzin. La B'lronfsn ile Jhilx, and various hiogriiphies and 
essays. Alfonm Mwiio, ii tragedy, was acted with great 
success ri844) ; Safil, which has heeu translated into three 
languages, El Pr'incipe de Vinnii, Eijihmt, Catilina and 
others ; anil last nf all, Ba/la»ar, her masterpiece, which 
crowned her reputation and which (■oufirnis the opinion of 
the emiuent critics who regarded lier as among the foremost 
of the Spanish jwets. In 1M60 she was laurelled in the 
Lyceum of Havana, where she was triumphantly received. 
She founded here the periodical, El Alf^uin: published 
various novels aiid other literary works. Died in Madrid 
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February 2d, 1873. Her geniiis has greatly contributed 
to enhance the standard of Spanish literature. 

No. 97. Thk Terry Thkatrk. A grand auditorium 
erected in Cienfuegos by the wealthy banker, Don Tomds 
Terry, and endowed by his sons and relatives. The net 
income is devoted to the support of common and industrial 
public schools. 

No. 98. JoHK M. Zayas. Born in Sabanillas, Matanzas. 
Educated in the College of San Cristobal. Gra<iuated in law, 
184B. Vice-President of the College of El Salvador under 
Luz Cahallero, and on the death of the latter, succeeded 
as President. Author of a Spaninh grammar. Colabo- 
rate<i in El Si<jlo, El Triunfo and El Pals. Translated 
the story of Blue Beard from the French of Eugene Sue. 
Published, in 1869, the |K>litical tractate Cuba, sn Porvenir. 
Member of the Executive Committee of the Autonomist 
party. Died in 1888. Was a man of extensive learning, 
Hrtn character and unswerving rectitude. 

No. 99. lvAM<)N Zamhrana. Born in Havana, 1817. 
Was the Hrst graduate in medicine and surgery in our 
imiversity (1M46). Profetwor in the same and in the semi- 
nary. Made important original researches. Discharged 
niaiiy s<nentiHc conimisHions and offices. Ins|)ector of the 
Institute of ('hemistrv and of the Botanical Garden. Con- 
tributed scientiHo and philosophical articles to all the 
principal publications of the Academy of Sciences, of which 
he was one one of the founders ; also aided in the establish- 
24 
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ment of the Oaeela Medica, Prontuario MMteo QuinirgKO^ 
El Kaleidoecopio und otber Dotable publicationa. Pub- 
lished a volume. Soliloquwa. 1865. Died in 1866. His 
body W&8 laid in elate in the Hall of the University. 

No. 100. Tribt^n Mkdlna. Burn in Bayamo, 1833. 
Travelled through the United States and Eumpe. Was 
ordained to the prieBlhoo<l. in 1845. at the H^Fninftry 
of San Basilio the Greater, where he became profeMor. 
Acquired reputation in Havana and in the Peniosula as 
a writer and eccleaiiistif. Was selected by the Spanieb 
Academy to deliver the oration on the ainiiveriary of 
Cervantes' death in the Church of the Trinitarios, Madrid; 
his deliverimce gaining for him a leading place ns a pulpit 
orator. A poet, novelist, and profound tbiiikor ; he fell 
away from Catholicism and hecaine a Protestant minister. 
He died iu Madrid. 

No. 101. MiGDEL D. Santos. Born in New Orleans. 
1843, of Cul>aii parents and brought to Cuba the fillowing 
year. Was educated in the College of Carnig lao and 
graduated iu phiWupliy. AlwudoneO the pui'siiii of law 
for that of theology. Iteeeivtnl holy urders in ibe >eniinKry 
of San Carlos in 1869. tiuun distinguished hiniM^lf as s 
faoile aud clear- minded B|>eaker. hi 1876 he wan deported, 
together with Arteaga and Fiientes. clergyiiiett who had 
greatly elevated the pulpit. Wm ulecled in imn to the 
rectorship in Santiago de las Vei^'as, where lie resides. Ig 
beloved hy hia parishioners fur his genllont-ss, culture, and 
active charity ; he donates oousiderable sums yearly to 
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reward the pupils of the charity schools, which he 
frequently visits and inspects. 

No. 102. Juan Vilaro y Diaz. Born in Havana, 
1 838. Graduated in natural sciences and in medicine at 
the University of Havana. Favorite pupil of the learned 
naturalist, Felipe Poey. Member of numerous scientific 
associations at home and abroad. Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Havana. Emigrated during the revolutionary 
period, and acquired reputation abroad through various 
scientific labors. 

Dr. Vilar6's researches and writings, particularly as 
niem))er of the Fisheries Commission, have gained for him 
a recognized place as an accomplished naturalist His 
specialty is Pisciculture. Although still young he is 
rich in knowledge and enthusiasm, and with a persever- 
ing patriotism be follows in the footsteps of his great 
master Poey. He is universally popular. 

No. 103. Luisa Perez. Born in Gobre (Santiago de 
Cuba). 1837. Educated herself in the country with the 
aid of a few lK)ok8. Became known as a poetess through 
the newspaper press of Santiago and Havana. Married 
Ramon Zambrana in 1858. As a poetess she is second 
only to Avellaneda in merit and in popularity. Published 
two volumes, 1856 and 1860. Translated several works. 
Published a treatise, Edncxun&n y Urbanidad, She ceased 
writing after the death of her husband. Resides in Havana 
and devotes her time to the duties of the humble home, 
which she embellishes with her virtues. 
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No. 104. AuRELiA Castillo de GonzIlez. Born in 
Puerto Prfncipe. Colaborated Id the newspapers of that 
city. Her poems are highly praised hy the critics. Has 
published a narrative of her travels in Europe, chiefly 
descriptive of the Paris Exposition, highly instructive and 
written in a charming style. 

No. 105. Francisco Cami»s. (Read note on page 266\ 
Has recently published an octavo volume of 400 pages, 
entitled Ettpaflohs e Tiisurrecios. 

No. 106. SusANA BKNiTFy.. Boru lu Havaua. Founded 
and supported during life the free school of El Sayito Angel: 
at her death she endowed the institution with means suflS- 
cient to maintain it, placing it in charge of the Society 
Amixjos del Pnts. 

No. 107. A Group of Palms. The most beautiful 
tree of the tropic zone. Its beauty, however, does not ex- 
ceed its usefulness, both its fruit and its material l>eing 
applied to many rustic needs. 
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EDITOR'S SUPPLEMENT. 



Note.— The general condition of Cuban aflairs, as it pre- 
sented itself in its latest political and social developments 
up to the outbreak of the present insurrection, has been 
clearly and fully demonstrated by Sefior Cabrera in the 
preceding pages. As already noted, his work proceeded on 
lines laid out for him by another writer, whose misrepresen- 
tations he has taken occasion to correct. These limitations 
excluded a detailed consideration of the geography and his- 
tory of Cuba, which to English leaders, unfamiliar with the 
subject, is necessary for its fuller comprehension, and the 
following has accordingly been added by the editor. 



(GENERAL DESCRlFnVE AND HISTORICAL RE- 
VIEW OF THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 

Cuba, ''the Pearl of the Antilles''* as it is called by 
Spanish writers, the *' pearl in the mire" as it is termed 
by Cuban authors, ** the most beautiful land that eyes ever 

> The term Antilles is doubtless deriyed from Antilla, the name of 
the unknown island in the Western Sea which Aristotle mentions as 
having once been viHited by the Oarthegenians, and which, in the 
uncertainty of geographic knowledge during the Middle Ages, became 
confuKttd with the mythical island of Atlantis, referred to by Strabo 
and i'hito. Martin Bchaim, the noted (German cosmographer, who 
constructed a globe at his home in Nuremberg in 1492, after his retam 
from his explorations for the Portugese Goyemment, marks the island 
"Antilia" as situated in the Atlantic Ocean on the Tropic of Cancer, 
midway between the coast of Africa and the great island of **Cipango" 
or Japan, on the coast of Asia. The appellation as referring to the 
discoveries of Columbus was first used by the hiBtorian Pietro Kartire 
d'Anghiera in 1493. It was socm thereafter applied to the island of 
Haiti by Amerigo Vespucci in hia writings, and subeequently wit 
made to include the entire West Indian axchipelaso. 
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beheld" an it was 'leairihed by CoIuuiIihb, k aii ialaiid lying 
between the Gulf nf Mesico nuil the Atlntitu', exletiding 
from 74° to 85° of we§t longitiidti mni 1»° 50' lo 2:1° 10' of 
iiorlb latitiiiie. It is the largest of the Wefil Indian Islands, 
tuid |ire.Henta the t'urm of a loitg, rather irregulnr crew.^ut, 
with its inner <;urviitnre to the (^inilli. lUi greatest length is 
760 miles, its greatest width l'i5 milef, while the nventge 
breadth la 80 milea. lu total aren U 43,:jO0 square 
miles, exdiisive of the Hurroundiiig smaller islands. At 
its uorthernriiosi uunvexity it« (.'uuet ut Cape Yi'ai.'us is but 
130 miiee from Cape Sable iu Florida- its western ex tn-iiiity. 
Cupt: Auloniu, is less than that distance frutii Cupe Ostuche 
in YucatAii, while oji the east the still narrower Windward 
I'aasoge separal^t^ it froni the neighboring Island of Htiiti. 
The eoaxt ol Cuba, almost uiiifonnly low and flat, is iu- 
dented with nuDieroiis hays and estuaries, many of which 
alford moHt excellent harltors. The const in guarded 
throughont iilmost its entire extent liy an ontlavinK chaiu 
uf coral reefii, many of which expand into iitlatKlH <if con- 
siderable size, Rnd which ninke the ftppruiich totlie cuiist atid 
its hftrlKirs a matter requiring accurate piloluge. Of the 
halxirs, the moHt importiint on the north coast are Buhia- 
hoiida, Cabalas, Mnriel, Havanii, Matdn;;Hs. ('linlenaa, 
Haguu la Grande, Caiharieu, Nuevilas. Manati, I'uerio 
Padre, Gilmra. Buues, Nipe, I^evisa, Tiuanio, and Buraooa, 
Bud ou the south Onantiiniiuio, i^nliago <le Cuba, Matixn- 
nillo, Casilda, Triuidadi aud Cieufitegoa. Of these, the last 
named is famous as one of the most maguiliceut harbors in 
the world, containing upwards of fifty Mjuare miles of laud- 
lucked water. The uorthern coast is studded along the 
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middle of it« length with f>oine 570 islandB and keys, while 
the southern coast is dotted along the greater part of its ex- 
tent with 730 islands, of which the largest is the Isle of 
Pines (Isla <ie Pinos), whose area is 1214 square miles. 

The surface of the island is traversed in the middle, 
throughout practically its entire length, hy a mountain 
range which, running from the western end of the island, 
gradually increases in altitude and extent as it approaches 
the eastern eii<l. At its western extremity it forms the 
peak GuajailH>n, which attains a height of over 2500 feet ; 
further east, near the middle of the southern coast, just 
back of the harbor of Trinidad, the summit of Potrerillo is 
'iOOO feet alK)ve the sea; still further east the peaks of 
Yunque an<l Ajo del Torro rise to a height of 3500 feet, 
that of Gran Piedra to 5200 feet, and finally in the Cobre 
Mountains on the southeastern coast the peak of Tarquino 
rises to nearly '8000 feet, the highest point on the island. 
The central and western parts of the island consist geologi- 
cally of two ridges of limestone, one of sandstone, and a 
smaller one of gypsum. In the limestone formations are 
found, as usual, numerous caves, some of them of consider- 
able extent. Eastward of the central section the higher 
mountain ranges .show a main formation of limestone with 
secondary formations of syenitic and serpentine strata, from 
the latter of which petroleum oozes in many places and 
gathers into pools in the rocky district toward the eastern 
extremity of the island. 

The fluvial system of the island necessarily consists of 
streams of inconsiderable length, flowing down the northern 
and southern watersheds from the mountain range to the 
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■en. But few of the riven are navigable for snj o 
able length, and of tbese the largest is the RioOauto, iducb 
flows from the Cupper Mountains (Cobre) westerly through 
the sall.'y of Bavanio into the hay of Biieua Eeperania. Ii 
ia navigable for a length of ipixly miles. Next in riie are 
the Hagua la Oraudc and Sagua la Cliica. which emptj iniu 
the Atlantii- on the norlbeni a**!, the Ibmier t>eing navi- 
gable fur fin««ii milefl. the latter for a 4hort«r dislanoe. 
tjtnnller than theae ami warnely navigable at all are the 
North and Hoiitli Litiltunu^a. the Cuyaguateje. the r^asu, and 
MV«rsl otbers. In a huge cavern in the bill nf Moa, 
northMM of OuButauarao, the river Moa furms a magnifi- 
cent ctacade, descending for nearly 300 feet. Throughout 
the island the fertile valleys between the uplands are 
drfttne'i by a close network of streamleU, which, ns they 
approach the coast, spread into Bwampti and marshes, some 
of which, like the Cienaga de Zapata on the eoutheru coast, 
Koiilheast from Havana, have much the character of the 
Flortda Everglades. 

The climate of this mnuntainous island is, in general, 
agreeable and salubrious. 8itiiated ac it is. jusl under the 
line iii the northern tropic, the TourBeasons of the temperate 
zone are merged into the two which charucterixe a tropical 
climate, the wet and the dry seiutou. The former, occurring 
when the sun is north of tlie e([Uiitor, is the hot aeaeon, 
which lusts from April to October, while the cooler dry 
MaH<m lake*) the place of the autumn, winter and early 
spring of the more northern latitudes, when the suu is south 
of the equator. 

The temperature on the lowlands along the seu rauges 
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throughout the year between a minimum of about 60^ 
and a maximum of 90^. The average temperature of the 
year at Havana, which lies on the outer curve of the 
island on the north, is 77°. At Santiago, near the south- 
ernmost point of Cuba, it is 80i°. The average tempera- 
ture in July and August at Havana is 82°, at Santiago 
85. 4° ; in January and December the average at Havana 
is 72°, at Santiago 74.2°. All along the coast the heat 
of the summer is tempered by the sea breeze, which makes 
itself felt from noonday to the evening. Away from 
the coast, on the uplands of the interior, the climate is at 
once more temperate and bracing. The yellow fever, 
which during the hot season affects the seaports of the 
islands, more, indeed, because of lack of proper sanitation 
than for any other reason, is wholly unknown in the inte- 
rior. There the temperature, in the cooler months of the 
year, falls to the freezing point and the winter is charater- 
ized by cool north winds which are more especially marked 
in the northern and western sections of the island. The 
storms which sweep northward from the tropic zone of the 
Atlantic, especially at the equinoctial seasons, center east- 
wardly of Cuba, and the hurricanes, which so frequently 
whirl over the Lesser Antilles and which are so dreaded on 
the islands of the Bahama group, are but rarely felt on the 
Cuban coasts. These atmospheric disturbances are checked 
and their severity tempered by the influence of the con- 
tinuous mountain chain that traverses the length of the 
island and which, in its wider part, splits into separate 
ranges in proximity to the coast. Though of recent geo- 
logic origin, the island is free from volcanic disturbances. 
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Ekrtbquakea, which uv of frequeot oocuirenw "d ibe vol. 
uanic islands of the I^eseer AduHci'. are (omjiaralivfty rare 
in Cuba and have been reoordetl only ns slight distar- 
liHiices atoug the aoiitbern coasl. 

The mineral reeourcw of Cuba have aUjrB<-leil atteiitiuu 
from the time of itfi diacovery. biii reuiaiii. an yet. only 
slightly ileveloped. Alluvial ifnid i|e)NHits in the riven 
Holguiu, Eecaiubray. Sagua In GniU'le. Agnimma and 
iitlien have heen knuwn fur cenliiries'. but have never been 
wDfkeil snocesHfulty. thuugli it In iirnlmble that with rvcent 
improvements in amalgnmatin)! appliaucea these wurkiugr 
(XiuM be ntB:ile praliUthlf. Silver ore hae hIm> lieen found, 
which, with mixlern marbinery for its re<l<ii'tion, woulil well 
repay fur its mining. In thf Sierra Cubre (Cupper Muuu- 
taioa). on thp eaat^rn L-oast of the inland, are evtenpjve lodea 
of Ripper ore, ^lunie of it very rich in raetal. iiinl a tlourishing 
mining atid <4m«ltiii)r industry is ivrried un iu that »ertioii, 
of which the city uf Santiago de Ctiba is th^' ueutre. 
Valualile de{)oeil8 of a high i;ndv ir»n ore are found iu 
various part^ uf the island, atid are lieitig mine<l siiccen- 
fnlly. Bituminouti coal of exL'^lletil qnalily is iilso found 
in extensive layers, and a«phallum beds anil jietrolenin ar« 
found in the dislri*^ Wween the biuw of the easlt^ni itiouD- 
tains and the nwst. (iyp^um, slate, jasper, and marble quar- 
ries have Iwen opened at various poinlx on rhp island, some 
ni the products proving of extraordinary value and utili^. 

Excepting where the rock foundation uf the muunlain 
ridgea breaks out in the lower levels, the soil uf the islanil 
has all of a tropical fertility. Only a frH<;lion of the arable 
■urfaoe is under cultivation and vast stretches of land are 
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covered with primeval forests. The dominaDt growth 
throughout the island, but especially in its western half, is 
the royal palm ( Oreodoxa regia), which is at once the typical, 
most majestic, and most valuable tree of Cuba. Besides 
this, the growth consists principally of cedar, mahogany, 
ebony, and other hard- wood trees, several of which, like the 
grauadilla and sabicci, are peculiar to the island. The 
forests are thickened with an exul)erant undergrowth of 
tropical plants, which makes it almost impossible to pene- 
trate them except by hewing the way. Tropical fruits 
flourish in abundance. Besides the orange, lemon, pine- 
apple, and banana, and especially the plantain, there are 
the sweet and bitter cassava, the former an edible fruit, and 
the latter, after preparation, baked into a kind of a bread. 
Coffee, cocoa, and chocolate are also grown ; rice is easily 
cultivated and indian corn is native to the soil. Cotton has 
iilso been planted with success, but the chief agricultural 
products of the island are sugar and tobacco, which have 
thus far been the main sources of its wealth, the export of 
coffee having almost ceased under the competition of the 
products of Brazil and Java. The sugar, tobacco, and 
herding industries, forming the main factors in the present 
economic and political conditions of Cuba, have been fully 
treated by Seiior Cabrera in the course of his work, and 
there remains only a brief r^um6 of the general history of 
the island to be added for the information of the reader. 



On October 28th, 1492, sixteen days after Columbus 
had made his first land- fall on the island which he named 
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St. Salvador, he Kt foot on what is now known at Cuba. 
The Datives wore gold omameuts, which so greatly excited 
the iDtereet of the Spanish sailors that ihe natives were led 
10 interpret the queationt. put tu them hy Colunibus. as 
having reference to gold, uud the; gave him to undentond 
that it had been gotten from ■■Cubunacan," in the interior. 
Columbus named tht^ ixiuntrv Juana, after Prince Juan, the 
BOD of Ferdinand and Igabella. After the King's deatb, 
tMego Veltuqucz. who had aciwmpanied Columhua on bis 

L second voyage, renatueil the island in his honor, Fer- 
nandina, 8ubse(|uently it was tailed Santiago, after tbe 
patron saint of Spain, but this was again chotiged to Ave 
Maria, in honor of the Virgin. The eouruBion of lliese vari- 
OUH appellations naturally resulted in none of tbeni lieing re- 
tained. " C'uhanauan " was well re mem lie red ; it was the 
"place of Cuba" wliere the gold wne found, and ihus that 
native name lieuune generally aiiceiitctl for the entire coiiutry. 
The i»<land was twice visited by Colunibus after its dis- 
covery, in 149-1 and in 1502. He np|>ears to have always 
regarded it as n piirt of the uiHinland. as he l>elieved, of 
Asia, and it was not until 1508 that il was proved tii be an 
island. In 1611 Cjilumbus' eon Diegu undertook to colo. 
nize it and sent out V'elasquex willi Home -iOO men fur 
that pur[)OBe. They settled at Baracoa, and in 1514 they 
planted coniniuuities at Santiago and at Trinidad. Id the 
following year a «ettlemeDt called San Crisl'tbal de la 
Habana vitif Wateil at what is now known as Balnhano, 
but in 1519 these settlers removed their town and its name 
to a more inviting I'lHit jnst acroes the island on the uorlhem 
ooast, and there the settleiueut soon grew into importance. 
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These immigrants found the natives peaceable, happy 
and contented, spread over the island under the govern- 
ment of nine independent chiefs. They were well on 
beyond a condition of savagery, cultivated the soil and 
led a settled life, and appear to have had ideas of an 
invisible and beneficent Supreme Being, and a religion 
without a priesthood or ceremonial rites. They were 
quickly subjugated by Velasquez, who, however, treated 
them humanely, as did also his immediate successors. Negro 
slaves were imported to work in the fields and the natives 
were left unmolested. In 1538 a French privateer attacked 
Havana and set fire to the town, and it was thereupon 
determined to guard against a repetition of such a disaster 
by erecting defences. Hernando de Soto, who, as an impe- 
cunious adventurer, had followed Pizarro to Peru and had 
returned enriched with the plunder of that unfortunate 
country, was commissioned by the Emperor Charles V as 
governor of Cuba and Florida. He was to build a fortress 
at Havana, and began the erection of the Castillo de la 
Fuerza, which was finished under De Soto's lieutenants, 
while he was searching for the £1 Dorado supposed to exist 
in Florida and finding in its stead a watery grave in the 
Mississippi. Under these lieutenants and their successors the 
Cuban natives were enslaved and notwithstanding that like 
all the American aborigines they could not live in slavery 
and rapidly pined to death, the fatal policy was persisted in 
with the result that in a few prenerations the semi-civilized 
aborigines were practically extinct, and only remnants of the 
more barbarous mountain tribes remained. In 1551 the 
reisidence of the governor was transferred from Santiago to 



HnvRiin aud the latter rapidly gaiiied in important. Iii 
1554 Havana was again attacked hv tlie Frent'li. and parti- 
ally dMtroyed, and in llie fullowing year il was plniiderpd 
by piratew. Bnl llie uiiiitu&iidiii^ sitiialiou of Huvftim am) 
its exceptionally fine hiirlior uvercame all olistHcles Ut its 
[iroKreas, and llie fertility of tlie siiil atlraclwl iticieasin^ 
niimherH of iniinigmnta. The <-oloni8tB devoted themeelvpa 
t« cultivating sugar and luiwcco in addition to that first re- 
source of new settler!!, the misinf; of cattle. Negro slavery 
became ttii ini])urtant eleiii«rit of tliu colonial organ i/.atioii, 
and t«frctlier with its sujierficial wHtiumiiu ndvanlnges the 
system duly develo|M?d all tliu det|v«eated evils inevitably 
resulting fnini it. Tiie colony became more and more an 
iibiect of attack liy the enemies of Spain in the course of 
the siKK^ssive vi&n thai marked the reigns of Charles I 
(£ini»eror Charles V ) aud hie son Phili|) II. Havana havinff 
l)eeii seriously menaced hy the English under Drake in 
1586, it was determined to protect the [yirt with additional 
defences. Two forlreitses, the Baleria de la Punia aud the 
castle of the Morro were acconlingly liegun in 1589 and 
ixmipleted in 1597, mid these defences served their pur[Hiet« 
until the development of naval arinaaient rendered tliem 
inadoijua[e. Hnvniiu Iwcmne the iimimeruial i^nler of the 
.Spanish- American dumlnions and the enlliug place of the 
Spanish treasnre-^ihips Iwariug silver from Mexii'o and gold 
from Honiluras. The expulsion of the Moriscoes from S[>Biii 
iiy Philip III in 1B09, a coniplemeiil of ihe e«iuHlly idiotic 
c:rime against lh« Jews in 14i>2. Iiroiight alioul. among other 
resulltt. the priicliiral extinction of the sugar and tohacco 
culture in Spain aud its cor res^mudi ugly increased develnji- 
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ment in Cuba. But the wars in which Spain was almost 

incessantly involved throughout the seventeenth century 

reacted severely on the prosperity of Cuba and greatly 

hindered its progress. The maritime power of Spain, which 

had l)een shatterefl by the destruction of the Armada in 

1588, had declined to the lowest point during the Thirty 

Years' War, and after the capture of the Spanish treasure 

fleet with its three million dollars by the Dutch in 1628, 

and the sultsequent destruction of the Spanish naval fleet in 

the Downs, the West Indian waters were left almost bare 

of protection. The Spanish government under Philip IV 

and Charles II, while unable to properly protect its colonial 

commerce under the Spanish flag, made it illegal to trade 

under any other, and furthermore ham|)ere<l the colonists 

by restricting their legitimate commerce with the home 

country to the |K)rt of Seville and selling the monopoly 

of that. The natural result of these trade restrictions 

was the rapid growth of an extensive smuggling trade 

between the colonists and all sorts of foreign maritime 

adventurers. At first the latter found it convenient to 

make their headquarters in the bays of the neighboring 

island of Hispaniola (St. Domingo), which, through the 

repressive measures of its governors and by reason of the 

greater attraction of Cuba, had gradually been abandoned 

by its settlers. The few |>eople remaining lived mainly 

from the herds of cattle which had multiplied and roamed 

wild over the island ; they prepared the meat of these 

animals by a )x;culiar process of smoking called "bucan- 

ning," from the smoke-houses which were called "bucans/' 

and the smugglers, adopting this method of preserving 

2.3 
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he a powerful hoi!; 

tion of H hireliug u 

in 1641 and li!60. mid i\k English in th 
Jamaica hy CromBell's fleet in 16(>5. lie. 
the Dutch, French aud English pnvatetTS, they hecame 
the tcrnir ol ihe Spanish colonies ; the town of New 
Segovia in Hondirraa was sacked hy them in 1654, and 
Bhnrtly thereafter [he Inwns of Maracaiho and Gihrallar in 
the Gulf of Venezuela were phindered and several boat's 
crews of Spanish HailofB put t" death by them, Afler the 
taking of Jamaica hy the English the Buccanet?r$ threat- 
ened even Havana, and thie, together with the increasing 
danger of invasion hy ihe English end Dutch, led to ihe 
erection of a defensive wall acrosi^ the projecting' neck nf 
land on wliich Havana is laid out. This was h^uu in 
1665 and completed in 1670. The depredations of the 
Bwvuneers continued until long afler the treaty of 1670 
lietween t^pain and England proclaimed j>eaee in (lie West 
Indiuu colonies, and hegan tii decline only when ihe war of 
1689 between France ami England caused antagonism he- 
tween the English and French Buccaneers. Towards the 
end of the century, with the partial abatement of these free- 
hooters, the Cuban settlements revive<l niat«riully. and afler 
the treaty of Ryswick in 1697 set the seal of general con- 
demuation ou the Buccaneers, the colony grew rapidly in 
importance. 
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The eighteenth century opened with the War of the 
Spanish Succession, but the complicated relations of the 
conflicting powers left Cuba comparatively free from the 
strife. The treaty of Utrecht in 1713, by which the 
Hapsburg rule in Spain was finally ended and the succes- 
sion of the Bourbon dynasty established under Philip V, 
opened a new era in Spain an<l incidentally in Cuba as 
well. By this time a considerable number of settlements 
had l)een successfully planted in the interior of the island 
and the agricultural wealth of Cuba began to make a large 
showing by the side of the bullion products of the other 
Spanish-American colonies. Up to this period Cuba's con- 
tribution to the Spanish exchequer was obtained mainly 
through wmmercial monopolies centered in Seville or Cadi:^ 
In 1717 a new jwlicy was adopted ; the tobacco trade was 
made a royal monopoly and out of that measure grew the 
first serious clashing between the colonists and the mother 
country. The enforcement of the monopoly was violently 
resisted and a number of sanguinary collisions lietween the 
|ieople and the military took place. This monopoly, together 
with tlie restrictions imposed on foreign trade with the Span- 
ish colonies, again gave rise to systematic smuggling, mainly 
by British traders in Jamaica. The constant friction and 
frecjuent bloody encounters thus engendered brought on 
another Anglo-Spanish war in 1789, which afterwards (1 741 ) 
merged into the general European war that ended in 1748. 
In the thirteen years of peace that followed, the smuggling 
trade with Cu])a grew so comi)letely out of control that the 
tobacco monopoly was given up and a system of farming 
out its revenues to private monopolists was undertaken in 
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its Stead. But tbis uiily resulted in further trouble. Tbe~ 
extension of the English cvloDles anil tlie growth i>f Britiefa 
commercial ioHuiiiice in Amtricji ctmstaiitlv excited the 
jealousy of Kniiice mid Spiiu, mul after the accesHton of 
Charles III the third "Family t'oiupata " was made in 
1759 Uetweeii the two Biiiirhoii houses to juil a check oti 
thU expniision. War hegan in I76S, and in June of that 
year Havana wfu taken hy an English Heel conaialing of 44 
men-of-war and alxjut 150 utiier veeselN under Admirsl 
Pocock, currying an army of some I >5,U00 tnen under Lord 
Albemarle. The Spanish garrison numl>ered 27, 000 men 
under Uuvernor Porto- Carrem. The niege liegau June 3d, 
and after a stuhlioru resistance Morru Ciii'tle surrendered 
on July ^Oth, and the city on August 13th. An enormous 
booty fell into the hands of the English, llie prixe money 
divided aniotig them amounting tii over three and a half 
millions ot dollars. The English held the I'ity and sur- 
rounding districts until early in the following ye.Hr, when, 
in accordance with the treaty of Paris ("February 17631, 
Spain regained jMiisession of the colony In return for the 
cession of Florida tu England. During their o(.'en|)atiuu of 
Havana the Euglieh o[iened the port tu free (Commerce, 
and their brief stay proved tu he of ])ernianent ini|iorlaiice, 
inasmuch as the Spanish government found it praelically 
im[>OBsil>le to re-estHblisli the old rextrietiunt'. In 1765 the 
commerce of the ialanil with the borne eounlry was freed 
from its former lituitatiotis and the cidony rapidly iidvimi-ed 
ju its development. In 1777 Cuba was jt'ivtu an indepen- 
dent uolonial admiiustratioii under a uaptain-geuerul. At 
tbis time Eugland wac fighting to prevent the indejH'ndentw 
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of its Americau coloDiee and the two Bourbon monarchies 
availed themselves of the opportunity to get even with their 
enemy. In 1778 France joined the colonists in their war 
against the British and in the following year Spain fook a 
hand in her own behalf^ recaptured the island of Minorca, 
laid siege to Gibraltar, and drove the English from a nuui- 
l)er of the smaller West India Islands, which they had 
occupied. The northern powers of Europe, all jealous of 
England's maritime supremacy, assumed an armed neu- 
trality, ill readiness to join in the fray when there was any- 
thing to be gained by it, and this, together with England's 
Irish troubles, hastene<l the treaty of Versailles, whereby 
Spain, l)esides retaining Minorca, regained Florida from 
England. After the establishment of American indepen- 
dence the ports of Havana and Santiago were opened to free 
commerce with foreign nations, excepting a few minor pro- 
ductions and the slave trade. Havana became the center 
of this iniquitous but lucrative traffic, and by the end of the 
century had grown to be the most important city in America. 
In 1790 Luis de las Casas was made Captain-General. He 
furthered the commerce of Havana by removing the restric- 
ti<ms on the slave trade, promoted the agricultural develop- 
ment of the entire island by introducing the culture of indigo 
and otlier foreign products, inaugurated a series of important 
public works and labored earnestly to effect the emancipa- 
tion of the enslaved remnant of the native Indians. He suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the tranquility of the negro population 
of Cuba under the trying conditions brought about by the 
Revolution in St. Domingo, and aided the immigration of 
French Royalists from that island. 
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The admit] tstratiou of Laa Casas marke a Keuaiaeanoe 
period in Cuban history. Tlie malerial growlh ol the 
uolouy 11UW liegaii Lo inunileet itself iu a degree of iudividu- 
ftlily aod lo lie reflecleil iu its iiiUtlleLtiial life. Semi-politi- 
tial aaeooiatitiijs under the uaine of Suriedadi-s fWifii'miietu de 
Amigat del F'lh were formal for the advaut-eaieut of cul- 
ture, atid these or;>anizatiouB ooiitiuiied therealler tu exert an 
impurtaiil itifliiem.* un the ciirreut of Cuhau aflairs. The 
efltablishmeuL of the Amerii/au Uiiiim gave aii impulw: In 
pn^ress in the miiglilMring Spanish uulouy. and Ijis Caeas, 
in earnest uo-o|)erBliijii with ihe leadiug men of the uommu- 
uity, gave efiect to the (jfeneml liberalizing tendency. His 
odminiijtrulioii ende<l in Decemlier 1796, and ib dose was 
Bignalized hy the transfer of the remainR of Columliua from 
Sail Domingo lo Huvuna, nhere they wei-e interred in the 
Cathedral. 

Ias Casas was succ«i'ded by the Count of Banta Clara, 
who exerted himself energetically tu place the varioue towus 
of the island in n condition of defense agiuust the (mistaiitly 
threateiieil atlacksof the EugliBhtieet. HeBtreiiglhened the 
fortilicatioiiB of Haviuia hy a fosse and covered way wilhin 
the city luid liy a battery uulside the town, the latter named 
after him the i-cdonht of Santa Cliira. He did much to fur- 
ther the material iutereste uf the colony, o|)eniug the porta 
of the islfliid to free entry by neiitrale during the blockade 
of the SpnniHh porlf, and whb otherwiBe active in promoting 
ita development. He resigned in May 1799, and wa« suc- 
ceeded by the Mar<|ui8 of Somerueloe. 

The rehabilitation of Spain during the 18th century, after 
its deep depression under the Hapeburg rule, had proceeded 
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largely under the influence of the French alliance. But 
the ''Family Compact" was broken by the Revolution; the 
Sans-Culottes did away with Louis XVI, the Republic re- 
placed the Monarchy and ended for a generation the support 
of Bourbon Spain by Bourbon France. The Spanish armies 
of the first coalition that sought to re-establish the French 
monarchy sufiereil overwhelming defeat, and by the treaty 
of Basel in 1794 Spain gave up to France her remaining 
share of San Domingo and became a servant of the Republic. 
Liberal reforms in church and state, otherwise undreamed 
of in Spanish policy, were forced on Charles IV and his 
ministers by the Directory, and these reforms were intro- 
duced into Cuba and became emphasized in their western 
environment In 1796, by the treaty of San Ildefonso, 
Spain was forced into a new alliance with France, but this 
time to the advantage of the latter exclusively. Dragged 
into a war with England, the Spanish naval power was 
broken at the battle of Cape St. Vincent (1797), communi- 
cation with the colonies almost completely broken ofl, and 
for a number of years C^uba was left practically to its own 
devices. 

The opening of the 19th century found Spain prostrate 
at the feet of Napoleon. Its Bourbon government was left 
iu place by the First Consul, but he used it as a cat's paw 
for the furtherance of French interests. So completely was 
Spain dominated by France that it was coerced in 1800 into 
giving up its remaining possessions in ''Louisiana," to he 
afterwards marketed by Napoleon to the United States for 
sixty million francs. The Spanish government had no 
alternative but to leave the colonies to defend themselvea 




ngninsl tlie Britisli Heete ns l>esl tliev ojuM. l*iirt<i Kico 
trnfl HlLacke'l, (Julia tlireatvned. aud Triuiilail whh t«keu l>_v 
lIic Eutrlieh, ami niily the failure of the Briliali nllack on 
) Kill) ami the increased ilefenties i>f itie Culinii aenjK>rtf 
auveil (lie islaml from the iiivai^ioii which llie 
plaiiiiLiig touiideriake when rlie treaty uf Amieiiit, 1802, put 
Hii eiol U) the war. In lhi» ^ariie year a aeriuiii4 caluiiiity 
liefell Havana iit the ilestruclion liy fire uf lh«) Hiihurh Jwu 
Maria, whereby winie 12,000 (Mople were reii<ler«il hi>iiieli»«, 
and the resourcee uf the cHpilal lar^ly effeot«l hy the Iuks. 
Duriu;; ihe barely three years uf {leai-e that followed the 
treuty uf Amiens, Cnban uiinmerce with ihe home country 
dtat«il. and tlie colony replenielied the Peninsular 
treaaury with llie taxe« which had remainei) iriicollecteil 
during the prei'eiling war. Al the »anie time ihe slave papu- 
lation of the ii-iaiid was rapidly iiugmeiiled liy larg^ importa- 
tionii of Afriuan negroes, the iucreaeeil iliffiuultien attending 
the aiavi- trade dnring the preceding war* lieing for the time 
removed. Meatilitiie n bitter cont«»t was going on between 
the Frericb and the nej^roes in tht- nt^ighhoring Jaland of San 
Domingo, the rancor uf this rac'e war liecoruioK inWnsilieil 
l>y the treacherous de|)ortation of the leader of ibe blacks, 
Tonasaint L'Overtnre, U» Paris, where he died in prison. 
In 1808 ihe British came to the aid of the Dominicans, the 
remnant of the French army snrreiidereil, and the Idacks 
organi^^d th<-mselve« inli) a Hepuhlic. Tliejseilevelupmenis 
0ttU8e<l u ferment of exdiement among ihp negro |)opulatiun 
uf Cuba, and only the prndent measures and liberal (lolicy 
which hikd been originated by I^^as Casas and continued by 
his suuceoHora preveulod serious disturbances from taking 
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place. This tranquility was, however, maiiitaiued with difii- 
culty, and subsequently gave way to frequent bloody risings. 

Towards the end of 1804 Spain was again dragooned by 
Napoleon into his war with England, and in the following 
year saw the remnant of its naval forces swept away at 
Finestere and Trafalgar, and one of its South American 
colonies, Buenos Ayres, seized by the English. Cuba was 
again threatened by an English fleet, commerce was much 
restricted, various minor ports on the island were plundered 
by freebooters ; but while the material growth of the colony 
was thus in a measure arrested on the one hand, other 
developments of the course of events tended greatly towards 
its advancement. The cession of San Domingo, the French 
occupation of that island and the race war which followed, 
benefited (Juba through the large immigration of the white 
settlers who were driven out of San Domingo. The num- 
l)er of these who took refuge in Cuba during the deca<]e 
ending with 1808 has l>een calculated at fully thirty thou- 
sand ; they settled mainly in the eastern districts of the 
island and contributed greatly to the development of that 
section. These immigrants introduced the culture of the 
coffee plant, which rapidly grew into an important industry 
and soon became a large element of the colonial commerce. 
The cession of liouisiana had a like effect on a smaller scale, 
several thousands of Spanish settleri^i in that territory emi- 
grating to Cuba after Spain relinquished its possession. 

Napoleon having conquered peace and quieted the con- 
tinental powers by the treaty of Tilsit (1807), now turned 
to carry out his long planned purpose of absorbing the 
Spanish monarchy, incidentally that of Portugal, and crip- 
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pliug Euglaad by lutrnng aut i 
Hn<l the Peoinsular coloniee in 
king. Charleg IV, wm utterly inci 
was utterly dist>rgnui/<>il ; the (]ii 
iziug iutrij^ue with ihe prime niiiii§ler, Gwloy, her creature, 
who wne utterly corrupt; the umwu prince was iulriguiug 
to supplftui the king, and nil turned to Paris to further their 
individual en<lN. (lodoy made a treaty with Napoleon for 
the avowei) purixtne of jiartitioning Portugal, and quickly a 
Freucli army crossed &[iain nnd occupied that kingdom. 
The crown prince made a hid for Na{>oleoii's supgtort, his 
suheme was discovered, he was put uuilt-r arrest, and Na|H>- 
leoti avtiiled himself of the occa^iiou to send an snuy to sup- 
|>ort the priui'e. The king and his ministen^ prepared to 
dee ; Madrid rose agsinst the government, and the king was 
forced to al>di(-atfi in favor of his hou. This step, however, 
was premature for Napoleon ; his army under Murat occu- 
pied Madrid (March 1808), the kiu^ whs induced to retract 
his tilHlioation ; the crowu prince wns forced to stej) aside 
and the king was then coerced into abdicating without a 
successor. Nagwleon now put his brother Joseph on tfatt 
Hpanish throne and his larger jjolicy was then revealed. 

The Spanish jieople. who, through the rising in Madrid, 
had ohtaineil the abdication of Charles IV in favor of his 
son Ferdinand, saw theinse1vei> cheated and humiliated by 
the French Emperor, The country, thrown into confusion 
by the storm of events, now l>ecame wrought inlij a frenzy 
of passion against (he French invaders; the populace rose 
on every ^ide; a provisional government was organized at 
Madrid in tbe name of Ferdinand Vll ; this was suou driven 
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to take refuge iu Seville, aud then began the struggle agaiust 
the Freuch autocrat which marked the beginning of his 
downfall. 

In the new condition of affairs England turned from 
being an enemy of Spain to becoming its ally and protec- 
tor. An English army under Wellington in Portugal 
became the imcleus of resistance against the French, and 
eventually, after a bloo<iy and protracted struggle, the 
independence of the country was preserved. In place of 
English fleets threatening the Cuban coasts, English ships 
now aided in extending the commerce of the colony, and 
thus an influence that had long opposed the development of 
Cuba became a factor of its progress. 

When the news of the detention of Ferdinand VII in 
captivity by Napoleon was officially brought to Havana in 
July 1808, the colonists, without distinction of party, refused 
to recognize the government of Joseph Bonaparte, and de- 
termined to maintain the island under the sovereignty of the 
deposed king and to support the Captain-General, Somerue- 
los, in defending it against the usurper. The Spanish pro- 
visional government of the Junta of Seville was recognized 
as representing the n>yal authority, aud war was declared 
against Napoleon. The divisions and distinctions l)etween 
the Cubans and Pmiinsulars, which at various periods, espe- 
cially before the administration of Las Casas, had l)ecome 
more or less manifest, were lost sight of at this time, and 
the colonists strove by every means, through contributions 
of men, material, and money, to aid their struggling coun- 
trymen in the Peninsula. 

The Junta of Seville proclaimed equal rights for all 



Spaniards. Ivuth at home auil in tbe folnniefl. hiiiI tli' 
tatioDK of the latter, of olit:iitiing the li«nefiu of tlie freedom 
which ihey saw so effertivt-K' exemplified in ihe new vuu- 
te<leratioii of (lie United Sinieii. were raJBed to llie higbml 
pitrh. Bill, iinfortiinulely, the iiiajorily of the thirty-four 
meinlierfl of the Junta repreaeiileil LMniiiiprniil iiitereatB 
whicii were Um rlowily iiieiitified with culoninl niuiio|ioliee 
tti permit of a just cons id e rati (in being jfiveti to colnuial 
right§, and the hoftes of the Spaninli-A iiieriian coluuieA were 
surely diHiip|Hiinl«(l. In (,'ulm, the criais wiia |»tBseH by the 
Kiithoritiiw attaumlng tliti I'espotiailiility of mudifylni; the 
orilersof the lionie gnvernmeut and of freeing the eoloDV 
from Ihe i'eairi('tion!< put u|>oii ittt eonimerce under foreign 
llags. But the rcMnlt on the eontinent wait thut the standard 
of rel)ellion wa^ rttieed in Biiem* Ayre« in lfi09, curried 
northward to Peru tlie same year, taken up hy Bolivar in 
Venezuela in 1810, and thus liegon a war of independence 
which eventually, after twelve years of apasnioilic resistance 
hy the Sitanifli government, ende<l in the loss liy 8pain of 
nil Its continental Amerloiin colonic. Dnring thexe years 
the bpaniah adherents whom the various revolntioiiH Weed . 
out from South America ^nd Mexiio look refnge in Cuha, 
thus considerably augmenting the white (xipnlalion of the 
(wloiiies. The concentration in Cuba of the.ie Spauiab 
luyalisla had nntiirally a pofitive influence on itssulweigueal 
political 'levelopment, ami <ronlribnt*d to the anccess of the 
reaction whicli finally, i[i Cuba as well aw in S]>Bin, followed 
the Bourbon restiiratiou ufter Nagioleon's fall. 

Uoincident with the outbreak of the South American 
revolutiuua came the capture of Seville by the French iu 
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1810, and the Junta, before retiring to Cadiz, convoked a 
Constituent Assembly to frame a new constitution for the 
Spanish monarchy. To this assembly the colonies were 
invited to send representatives, but the reduced proportion 
of the representation conceded to them caused general dis- 
satisfaction and additional discord. Three Cuban deputies 
were sent to the assembly, which met on the island of Leon, 
at Cadiz, September 1810, and afler long deliberations in 
the midst of the turbulence of war a new constitution was 
formulated in 1812. This constitution was framed on the 
French model of 1793, but it was the expression of only a 
part of the Spanish i>eople, the lil)eral and radical elements 
which were temporarily in the ascendent. Lacking the 
support of the petisantry and bitterly op|X)8ed by the nobles 
and the priests, whose influence was curtailed by its provi- 
sions, the constitution of 1812, far from bringing order out 
of the political chaos of Spanish affairs, l)ecame only another 
factor in the prevailing disorganization. 

In the discussions of the assembly which framed this con- 
stitution it was proposed by some of the Spanish leaders that 
slavery should be abolished in Cuba afler a term of ten 
years, but the earnent remonstrances against the measure as 
being premature, made by the Cuban deputies and e6|)eci- 
ally urged by Francisco Arango y Parrefto, prevented the 
measure from being adopted. Humors of the proposed 
abolition became circulated among the Cuban slave popula- 
tion, and when the defeat of the meitsure l>ecame known 
among them their disap|K)intment found expression in a 
serious rising led by a free negro, Jos^ Aponto, which was, 
however, vigorously put down and its leaders executed. 
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Tbe promulgation in Cnlia of the t«n8titution nf 1 
which was made in Havaim with great public ceremony in 
July of thai yeiir, nmika n highly iniportani e|>oi'h in the 
jiolitiiml history of the ialimrf. The Biil«e(|iient events of 
ihnt history have lieen trnewl in full Helail hy Refior Ca- 
brera, particularly in his twelfth chapter (]iBge 197 teij.). 
nud need uut here lie further c^usidereil. A c-onei deration 
of Home of the more im{>urtant developmenlH preceding the 
insurrection of Yura l |K78i will c.implete thin cursory out- 
line of Cuban hietiiry and carry uc to a review of the Ten 
Yearn' War, which Cabrera, through the exigencies- of his 
snbject, has omitted. 

Under the governorahip of SomerueloB, whose adminis- 
tration ended April 1812, the colony made important gains 
in popnliitiun, partly, indeetl, it has been noled, in cunse- 
(]uence of the political changes thiit look place ihiring his 
term. The census of 1810 figured a ]K.)mlation of 600,000. 
a gain of alwut 3'28,000 over ihe census of 1791. The 
number had accordingly mure than doubled in tveniy years. 
Of the total, 274.000 were whites, 114,000 free blacks, and 
21 2,000 were slaves. The proportions of the increase were 
45}, 19, and 35^ |iercenl. respectively. 

Somerueloij was succeeded by Juan Ruiz de Apodaca ; he 
inaugurated the new constitution in Cuba, under which the 
military executive was divested of civil |»wer and the 
latter vested in three inleiidanti* rea[H>nsible lo a civil gov- 
ernor resident in HavHua. The wnr of 1812 between the 
LTniled Statra and Great Britain caused much irii'liou be- 
tireen the American and Spanish governments, and Apodacn 
devoted himself to gathering n naval force in C'uba for 
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possible emergencies. The British, who were preparing 
for the southern campaign that ended at New Orleans in 
January 1815, were availing themselves of their alliance 
with Spain to utilize the ports of Peni^acola and Mobile 
for their preparations and as harbors for their fleets. 
Tecumseh, who had been sent from Michigan to stir up the 
southern Indians to take part in the war, had succeeded in 
his errand, and at Pensacola the Indians were supplied with 
arms and munitions. The United States claimed Mobile as 
belonging to its newly acquired territory of Louisiana, and 
fearing lest that point, which whs being held by a Spanish 
garrison, might also become a base of supply for the Indians, 
a force of Americans under General Wilkinson moved upon 
it and captured the town and garrison in April 1813. The 
garrison was allowed to retire to Pensacola, and the incident 
might well have led to further hostilities but for the dis- 
organization of the Spanish government, the defeat of the 
English at New Orleans, and the end of the war. 

The Peninsular struggle was ended through the crushing 
defeat of the French at Leipsic, October 1813; Napoleon 
was compelled to release the Spanish King, and in March 
1814, Ferdinand VII returned to Madrid and to his throne. 
He was a typical Bourbon; in his four years of luxurious 
captivity, while his country was being racked with convul- 
sions, he had learned nothing but a more refined hypocrisy 
and forgotten nothing but his promises to his people. His 
first act was to abrogate the Constitution ; his next to dissolve 
the C!)ortes, and his further efforts were given to restoring 
the old absolutism in all its mediaeval rigor. The liberal 
party was ruthlessly suppressed, its leaders imprisoned or 



driveD uul of ibt; eountry. f»nA woo the new iles)»tisin « 
tnuulBt«d til Culm. Iii July 1814. Apodtica received orders 
to reiiiuugiinitellie uHTiVri r^ffitiieintlie ii>loiiy, aiiti iil though 
the rormnlily uf tuniin^ Imt^k the Imiul uii ihe dial of lime 
waa duly and pulilioly jwrformed. the nioiiieiituni uf iiliernl 
pro^rwe iti Ihe i;i)loiiy whh not so easily nrreeted. The re- 
Hnion vian otficial and xuperfieial; the uhl order of things 
c^uld iiol itueeibly Iw ooniplelely restored, and inauy of the 
refiirniB etfected under the uuuHlitntion remained |)riiutically 
In forue after its alirof^ation. 

The ndniinitftnition of Jo§^ Cieufuegoti, wlio sno^eded 
A|)o(lHCa in July IXlfi, wax siffnalized by the agtiatiun for 
Ihe supprewiton uf the Upaiiinh slave trade in lt417, the con- 
ceHsion to tlte uolony of unreitLricted foreign triulc in 1818, 
and the oesaion of Florida to the lfnile<l Stutee in 1819. 

The de|>ortation of African negnies into slavery, which 
had been iulenlicted to their respective subjects by Den- 
mark in 1792, liy England nud tht United Slates in 1807, 
by Sweden in IHIH, aud by Holland and Fnmee in 1814, 
waa still l>eiug carrieil on hy Hpiiin and Portugal when the 
Restoration was acuoinplished. England having lieen the 
main factor in saving Spain and Portugal from Najtoleon's 
graap, the English government ntili/nl its sway in tlte 
Iberian |>eninsular to bring aliunt the .-uppre^sion of the 
Spanish and Portugese slave trade; to this end the nego- 
tiations, whifh had been going on since 1814, were <wn- 
chided by a treaty at Madrid in 1817. by which the impor- 
tation of negro slaves mUt the Sitanisb West Itnliee waN 
made illegal after 1820. Sjwin received £400,000 from 
England in coni|iensation for the lost of ivvennr from ibis 
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trade and a few years later the English paid Portugal 
£300,000 for a like concession. This measure was violently 
opposed in Cuba, not so much by the people generally nor 
even by the planters, whose human chattels seemed likely to 
appreciate in value through it, but by the trading interests 
involved, and for many years after the interdiction of the 
traffic cargoes of African negroes continued to be smuggled 
into the colony. 

To compensate Cuba for such loss of commerce as would 
result from the suppression of the slave trade, and as a 
measure of policy with regard to the proposed recovery of 
the revolted colonies on the continent, the Spanish govern- 
ment in 1818 opened the ports of Cuba to unrestricted foreign 
commerce. This concession was obtained largely through 
the persistent efforts of the eminent Cuban statesman, Fran- 
cisco Arango, who had succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
Ferdinand VII and whose representations were strengthened 
by the influence of the English government. At the same 
time the former policy of restricting emigration to the island 
was reversed, and special inducements in the way of free 
passage and homestead possessions were offered to Spanish 
emigrants with a view to increasing the white population of 
the island. In general, the Bourbon Restoration, which in 
Spain manifested itself in a most violent reaction, was in 
the West Indies greatly tem|)ered by foreign influences, and 
especially by the successful revolutions on the Continent. 

The progress of the latter became a factor in the cession 

of Florida to the United States. The hold of Spain on that 

territory had always been but slight, and afler the departure 

of the English in 1815 revolutionary refugees from Mexico 

2(3 
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Buil VeDGzuela. together with a nnialwr ol' foreigu a<)veii- 
turers, gaiued a foutliolil in the province. On the other 
tiiiud, the Florida luiliaiis, iiuder tlie prulectimi of the 
Spaniards, atlbrded au aajlum to the fugitive slaves of the 
Georgia and Carolina planters. The latter, in common with 
nil the slave-holding interests of the L'uiuti, were clnmorous 
for the occupation of the Spanish territurj, and Spain, re- 
cognizing the futility uf attempting to bold the province, 
ceded it to the United States by treaty in Feliruary 1819, 
in consideration of the American government settling with 
ita citizens their sundry claims for damages in Cuba and 
other Spanish Jurisdictiuiis up to lliat diite. 

In August 1819, Juan Manuel Cajigal succeeded CVn- 
fuegos as Captaiu-General of the island. The latter had 
Buccessfully exerted himself Ut further the general interests 
of the colony, and had effectively utilized the uaval forces, 
organized by his predecessor and strengthened l>v himself, 
in au active pursuit and repressiun of the corsairs who 
preyed on the colonial commerce. These freebooters carried 
OD thdir depredations under cotnniissions from the new South 
American and Mexican republics, which Spain was still 
Kghtiug to subdue, and it WiW only afler the opening of the 
Cuban [torts ttt foreigu commerce that these semi-piratJcal 
privateers were generally suppressed. 

Cajigal was sent to Cuba commissioueil to direct a renewal 
of the struggle against the continental rejiuhlicf, and lo that 
end a considerable reinforcement of troojis was gutbered at 
Cadiz for shipment to Cnt>a and tbeuce Ur the continent. 
Tlie soldiers wci-e ill-content with their mission, the [Kople 
were ill-content with the government, and the gfiiernl dis- 
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content had given rise to secret societies, in which both ele- 
ments of the population were combined. On January 1, 
1 820, the standard of revolt was raised among the troops by 
two of their officers, Riego and Quiroga, the constitution of 
1812 was proclaimed, and the movement quickly spread 
over the country. The king and his ministers attempted 
to suppress the revolt, but their troops gave way before the 
insurgents, and in March the king accepted the constitution. 
The nobles and the priests were again set back, the liberals 
took the reigns of power, the Cortes assembled in July, but 
unfortunately the country was yet far from ready for self- 
government, and the liberals could not agree on a perma- 
nent constitution. The discord was fomented by the king 
and his party, the bigoted peasantry was incited to insur- 
rection; but notwithstanding all this, by 1822 the liberal 
ministry, with Riego as president of the Cartes, was gradu- 
ally making headway towards order. 

The re-establishment in Cuba of the constitution of 1812 
was not so unanimously effected as had been its first procla- 
mation. When the news of the acceptance of the constitu- 
tion by the king reached Havana, the new Captain-General, 
Cajigal, attempted to delay action, but was overborne by 
the garrison of the city, a part of which at once pronounced 
for the changed order of affairs. The citizens joined with 
these trooi)S and proclaimed the constitution ; another por- 
tion of the garrison held out for al)Solutisni, but the conflict 
thus threatened was happily averted through the discretion 
of the General, who gave way to the popular impulse (April 
16, 1820). The jwlitical prisoners in the Cabana fortress 
were li)>erHted, the civil organization as it had stood under 
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til* fbrmer regime of the cwiutitution was i 
throughout tile colon}-, hd(I deputiee to the GortM I 
cIm.ImI hy tbi! variouN niimiiriiialitiett 

l» Mkrch 1X21 Niroliu de Mahy wa« sent out &!< « 
to Oajii^l- H<^ wax a mnii uf atlvnueed veare and though 
of a libornl l«inperniiiei)t vw unprepared for the tuniultu- 
oua Minditiotw which now prevaileil in Cuba, a result of tJie 
diaturbtmc«s in SpEiiii on the one hand and the sucvcwful 
rcvoluliiin* in Spaniiili-Amerira on the other. The liberal 
movttmttnt in Cuba wae taking a form which led him to mts- 
truit theconM^iunnceM and he strove to restrain itti prDgreaa. 
Hia eftbrtH were, however, cut ehort by hi? death, July 1822, 
B year afUr his accewrion ; but his policy of restriction was 
wutitnied with increomng rigor by his Bubordinn[«, Sebastian 
Kiudelan, who retained tlie command until May 1823. 
Both Mahy and lie nlmve U> reunite the military and civil 
power in the handji ol the Captain-General, in contravention 
of the liberal constitution, and Hrouned intense imlagonism 
between the Spanisli troopti, which were under their imme- 
diate command, and the local militia which, in the main, 
■Up[M)rted the mimicipalitics. 

Becret societies, some of them under the form of Free- 
mastmry, iitheni like the Italian Carliouari, which were buDg 
made the iuBtrumetita of aocial reorganisation iii Weatem 
Euro|)e nft«r the Napoleonic jwriod, had rapidly taken root 
in Cuba. The two elements of the [lopulation, the zealous 
supporters of the liberal conntitution, moHtly native Cubans, 
on the one hand, and llie adhereuts of ahaohilism and the 
church on the other, were gathering iu oppising orgaiiixa- 
tions. The latter Joined with the coiniiieraial interest* which 
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had been injuriously affected by the free opening of the 
Cuban ports in a movement for the repeal of that measure, 
and from this time dates the division of the people into two 
bitterly contending parties, the Cubans and the Spaniards. 
The former included in its ranks all the more radical as well 
as the moderate liberal members of the community, while 
the latter comprised the beneficiaries of the former monopo* 
lies and the conservative and reactionary elements which, 
under the policy of the Governor Generals, naturally crys- 
tallized around the officials of the government and their 
coadjutors in the church. 

While the Captain-Generals, who were governing Cuba 
under the re-established Spanish constitution, were busy in 
preventing the colony froln following the example of the 
continental provinces, the constitution itself was broken down 
in Spain by a French army under behest of the Holy Alli- 
ance. That pious compact had been made in Paris, afler 
Waterloo, (September 1815,) between Russia, Austria and 
Prussia for the promotion of religion, the establishment of 
peace and the maintenance of the existing dynasties, and its 
main object was now found to be threatened by the success 
of a popular movement in Spain. So a Congress was called 
together at Verona (October 1822) and there it was deter- 
mined, in spite of the protest of England, to suppress the con- 
stitutional government in Spain by force of arms. France 
was now the servant of the northern autocrats and was 
called upon to do their bidding. Bourbon though he was, 
Louis XVIII was a moderate ruler, himself reigning under 
a constitution, but he had to take up the task of re-estab- 
lishing absolutism in Spain. The French armies were sent 
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on the errmnd fApHl 1823) aad the work wo* efTectivoly 
iloue. The Bpanish cotiBtitutioo was ahn^Rleii, Ferdiuaml 
VII ruled alwoliitelj- and aooii Cuba tell the weight of t)i« 
retiewei) dea]>otiBm. 

While Ihe French armies were ou their way lo Madrid to 
}iiit Hu end lu the coDetituti'iiml r^me iu Spain. Marshal 
Francisco Dionisio Vivea was uii his way to Havatta intent 
on saving Cuba from all posxihle dangers of aliheral guvern- 
meiit. He beiran his work May 1823 und soon snit-eeded 
in reproduL'iug in Cuba the discord that was tlien prevalent 
in Spain. Reaislence lo the new ahsolittbm was attempted 
by a secret iiwuviation known as the "Soles de Bolivar, " but 
the project of this rebellion was discovered and the plans of 
its leudera, which had in view the establishment of a Cuban 
republic, were frustrated. The rising was lo take place 
simiillaneonHly in several cities of the island on August 
16, 1823, but on that day its principal leader, .h\3^ Fran- 
cisco TjemuB, and a number of his lieutenants were arrested 
and imprisoned. Others of (he conspirators escuped from 
the island, while of those who were taken some were de- 
ported and others found nieuiiB of escajiing from prison and 
reaching the main land. 

The formal proclamation of the restored alHolutiam in 
Culm followeil close upon the final crushing out of jKipular 
resistance in Spain, October 1823. The King now set about 
to carry out the plan of the Hiily Alliance, which was to 
make an arsenal of ('nba whence to resuhjugate the newly 
established Spanish-Ainerican republics. This project, how- 
ever, was broken up by the intervention of the United States, 
whose opjiosition to the undertaking was formulated hy 
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President Monroe in his famous message to Congress, De- 
cember 1 823. This opposition was furthermore strengthened 
by England, which now proceeded to back up its protest 
against the work of the Holy Alliance in Spain by recog- 
nizing, in 1824, the independence of the Spanish- American 
republics as had already been done by the Unit«d States. 

These general commotions had their natural reaction in 
Cuba. The antagonism between the Cuban people and the 
government became embittered to an extreme and tlie dis- 
cord extended to the military. Various risings were at- 
tempted during 1824, but they were insufficiently organized 
and all of them failed to spread. They sufficed, however, to 
place the Spaniards on their guard ; the troops intended for 
the renewal of the struggle on the Continent were kept in 
Cuba, especially in view of the possible outcome of a Con- 
gress of the American Republics which the South American 
states had now proposed. This Congress, which was pro- 
jected on the basis of Monroe's declaration of 1823, was to 
meet at Panama in 1826 to confer regarding the mutual in- 
terests of the American Republics in view of a possible Eu- 
ropean aggression. The United States had naturally been 
invited to participate in the proposed conference and Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams in his first message (December 
1825) informed Congress that the invitation had been ac- 
cepted and that commissioners would be appointed. But 
the representatives of the slave states saw in this convocation 
a danger to the i)eeuliar institution which they so zealously 
cherished. The Spanish- American republics had each of 
them abolished slavery on attaining independence and the 
Panama Congress was believed to be a stepping-stone to a 
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like indei>eD(leiii'e au'l nl>olilioii in Cuba. The liehate in 
the SeDKte miwle it clear that between )Dile|>eiidenl Cuba 
ffitliuut Hliivery and SiMiiish Cuba with slavery the slave 
holding States would prefer the latter, while on the uther 
hand the annexation of the island with slavery would arouae 
antagonism at the North. The nomination of the commts- 
sioaem was finally confirmed, hut with closely restricted 
fnnctions, and the attitude of the United Slates resulted 
in depriving the Congress of all influence or reanlL On 
this aceonnt furthermore, a pn>posed invasion of Culka by 
Mexico and CJoJunibia, under the lead of Simon Bolivar, 
planned and organized by fugitive Culiaus in those couu- 
tries ('1826) was also given up, and by tacit understanding 
generallvi Cuba and Porto Ricn wei'e almudooed by the 
American continental governments to the undisputed Jios- 
KBsion of Hpaiii. The latter toolc advantage of the situa- 
tion to oonsolidate it« power in the islands and with a 
view to repressing tlie liberal elements of the population, 
at well as to proceed more etiectively against the opponents 
of the governmetit, there was created, March 18ti5, a Per- 
manent Military Elxecutive Commission which was empow- 
ered to try political prisoners according to the articles of 
war, and Hnally , by royal decree of May 28 of tlie same 
year, tlie Captaiu- General of Cuba was clothed with all the 
powers and authority of martial law.* 

The failure of repented attempts at resistance to the domi- 
nant absolutism did not deter a number of zealous patriots 
from coDcertiug further movements of a like character. The 
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exiles in Columbia and Mexico formed in 1827-29 a secret 
society called the **Black Eagle," which was organized to 
start another revolution on the island. The headquarters 
of the conspiracy were in Mexico and its ramifications ex- 
tended through many of the Cuban towns and cities. But 
the anti-slavery agitation had now become an element of 
discord and complication in every movement of this kind, 
and the opposition of the slave-holding interests in Cuba and 
in the United States rendered this extensive conspiracy abor- 
tive from the start. The Spanish government had no diffi- 
culty in ferreting out the conspirators, and the military com- 
missions made short work of their trials. Numbers of them 
were comdemned to death and others to deportation (1830- 
31), but Vives was far-sighted enough to refrain from con- 
summating the martyrdom of these unsuccessful patriots and 
their sentences were mitigated in every instance. 

After the fiasco of the Panama Congress Vives organ- 
ized a military expedition against Mexico with a view to a 
possible overturn of its government and the eventful re- 
covery of the country for the Spanish crown. She Spanish 
forces, which consisted of 3,500 men, landed at Tampico, 
August 1828, expecting to be augmented by accessions 
from the Mexicans. This, however, proved a fallacious 
hope. The Spanish forces were hemmed in by the Mexican 
troops and what was left of them surrendered their arms 
on condition of being |)ermitted to return to Havana, where 
the remnant arrived in March 1829. 

The collapse of this undertaking on the one hand and the 
suppression of the Black Eagle conspiracy on the other left 
Vives to turn his attention to a reorganization of the colo- 
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Spanbh politicimns. The alieolutism which Viv(« had sedu- 
loualj relained in his own hands was permitted by Rican- 
fort to percolate to the minor officials of the government, 
and the venalitj and corruption which are inseperable from 
inch a system now became grossly manifest. 

In 1833 the wretched reign of Ferdinand VII was 
terminated bv his death ; his infant daughter, Isabella, was 
proclaimed queen under the regency of her mother, Cris- 
tina; the king's brothers, Carlos and Francisco, who had 
protested against the abolition of the Salic law by the 
"Pragmatic Saction'* of 1829, took up arms against the 
r^ency and began the Carlist wars. The queen regent 
turned to the Spanish liberals for help; they demanded suid 
obtained a constitutional government under a decree known 
as the Estatuo Real, which revived the Cortes and put an 
end to absolutism in Spain. But this did not avail for 
Cuba ; there absolutism was continued ; the constitution 
was indeed proclaimed and elections to the Cortes were 
ordered, but the absolute power of the Captain- General was 
confirmed and the military commissions were reinforced. 

In June 1834 Ricafort was succeeded by General Miguel 
Tacon, a survivor of the colonial wars in South America. 
The application in Cuba of a liberal regime, such as was 
now dominant in Spain, might have closed the gap l)etween 
the Cubans and the Spaniards, but instead of bridging the 
cleft by a policy of conciliation, Tacon widened it into a 
chasm by the most arbitrary exercise of his unlimited |K)wei*s 
and a ruthless proscription of all who op{)osed his will. 

In 1836 the* Spanish liberals succeeded in extorting from 
the Queen Regent the re-establishment of the constitution of 
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1S12. hut su far I'rum extending it« lieiielits lu Cuba the 
Spanish Cortes in 1837 re§olved. notwithstanding the protest 
uf the Cuban deputies, to no longer ai'uord parliamentary 
representation to the colonies. Taron used his absolute 
authurity to reverse tiie action of his siilM>rdinate, GeDeral 
Li:>reu/.o, who had proclaimed the renewed I'oiistitutinii in 
Santia^ileCiiha, and tu deport him lo S|tBiu, whence he had 
btit a few months l>efore been commissioned to his [Kwt by the 
liberal ministry. The latter, notwillistanding the ahsiinl 
inconsistency of their position, confirmed Tacou's arbitrary 
prucee<ling and the Cortes ignoretl the far- reach in^ import 
of the occasion. Thus the hopes of the Cnbaiis of sharing in 
the pulitical amelioration uf the Peninsula were rutblesaly 
dashed to the ground. 

Tacon was lefl for four years to enact his unbridled 
despotism in the island and only after his excesses became 
generally notorious did Spanish public opinion force his 
recall in 1838, He had extended the exercise of dicta- 
torial authority iuto the remotest branches of the colonial 
administration; under his assiduoue cultivation absolutism 
flowered into the fullest bloom and the field of Cuban |K>li- 
tics was sown broadcast with the seed that ^nhse<tuently 
ripened iuto re[>eateii harvests ul disaster. 

The political developments following the time of Tacoii 
have been fullj' treated by SeHor Cabrera; the lamentable 
effects of the autocratic system and the baneful intluences 
that have grown around it form the theme uf his work in 
general, and the present appendix may accordingly he com- 
pleted by a cursory review of the extraneous iutiuences 
which have affected Cuba in the meantime and a brief sum- 
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marj of the several revolutionary uprisings vrhich have pre- 
oeeded the struggle now in progress. 

The *' period of conspiracies'' that began in Cuba with 
Taoon's administration reflected more or less definitely simi- 
lar conditions in the home country. Political disorganiza- 
tion was rife both in Spain and in its colonies, and in lM>th 
the modern liberalizing tendency was attempted to l>e re- 
strained by reactionary expedients. In Cuba these condi- 
tions were accentuated by the rapid progress of its material 
development and largely influenced by tlie proximity of the 
United States and the increasing intercourse of the colony 
with the republic. 

The tentative considerations regarding the annexation of 
Cuba to the United States, which had been incident to the 
discussion of the proposed Congress of Panama in 1825, 
gradually became defined as the pro- slavery party in the 
United States became more aggressive. In the political 
agitation which led to the annexation of Texas (1845), the 
proposition to acquire Cuba by purchase or otherwise was 
widely discussed in the United States, and during the Mex- 
ican war in 1846 a |>opular movement was started in the 
Southern States to the same end. In 1848, afler the con- 
clusion of the war with Mexico and in view of the ix)88ible 
complications resulting from the wide-spread revolutionary 
movements in Europe during that year. President Polk pro- 
posed negotiations to the Spanish government through the 
American minister in Madrid for the aajuisition of Cuba 
by purchase. The growth of the anti-slavery sentiment in 
the United States put an end to that j)roject, apart from 
the refusal of Spain to enter into the proposed negotiations* 
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Meatiwhilu llie Cuban liberals hud lunieil tu the Uuiled 
8tal«s vfheiice to organize a revolutionary movement in the 
island. In May 1**47 Narciso I^ipez and others, who had 
farmed a c<mB|>im(!y for a rising in central f'nlia, were <ie- 
tecled ami they fled to the Unite<l States. In the following 
year an assoriation «{ Cuban fugitives wan formed iu New 
York under the lenderahip of Lopei, and iu 1849 a military 
expedition wa« orgauiz«<l which was prevented from sailing 
by the United States governuient. This, however, was re- 
newed the followiug year 1 1R50) and, muBtenng biu forces 
out«ide the United States, Ijopei succeeded in landing 
(May 19) at Cardenas with (iOO men. After taking the 
town I.«jW7 found thai the prepai-alions (in the eKtension of 
the uprieing bad Iteen frnalrnted and he re-embarked fur 
the purpose of landing at anulher )>oinl on the island. On 
leaving the harltor his vessel grounded, and was floated 
oidy after llirowing overlioard the major pirtion of the 
military equipment. At this juncture a Spanish war ves- 
sel was sighted and only the greater i^jieed of the lighter 
steamer saved tlie exi>editiou from capture. Lopez and bis 
men landed at Key West and there disbanded. 

The risings concerted in the interior in connei'tion with 
this expedition tuuk place and contlnnttl s[>oradical ly into 
the following year. To strengthen this moveuient and to 
extend the iusnrrection l^pez undertiwk another expedition, 
and proceeding from New Orleans he landed near liahta 
Honda, some 30 miles west of Havana. August VI, 1H51, 
with about 45U men. But he wa« at once opposed by a 
large force of Ins enemies ; bis lieutenant. Col. Crittenden 
of Kentucky, with 150 men, wns cut ufl' from the main 
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body of the invaders and after a sanguinary fight was com- 
pelled to surrender. Lopez's remaining foroe was sur- 
rounded and cut off from their supplies and from all aid by 
the islanders ; they held their ground until a tropical storm 
swept away their remaining ammunition, when they scat- 
tered into the woods and all of them were either killed or 
capture<l. Lopez and some 50 others were taken to Ha- 
vana ; the latter were shot and Lopez was garrotetl. 

The disastrous failure of this expedition did not prevent 
another being undertaken two years later. This was con- 
certed in Cuba in conjunction with a movement headed by 
Greneral Quitman, of Mississippi; extensive enlistments of 
men, collections of money and equipment of vessels were 
undertaken, but the United States government interfered 
and the leaders of the movement in Cuba were discovered, 
imprisoneil and several of them eventually shot. 

In 1854 certain regulations decreed l)y Captain-Genenil 
Pezuela for the manumission of slaves of advanced vears 
caused a general agitation in the Southern States of the 
Union as being a menace to the institution of slavery. 
The strain resulting from this political antagonism wns 
increoseil by the detention in Havana of the steamer 
"Black Warrior" under a charge of violating the Cuban 
custom regulations, by the search of several American 
vessels on the higli seas by Spanisli cruisers and by the 
arrest of American citizens in Cul)a on various formal 
charges. These occurrences threatened for a time to lead to 
a war between the United States and Spain, the contention 
going so far as to elicit the so-called *'08tend Manifesto'* 
from the American ministers to England, France and 
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Spain. Therein it wm Heclared that the poB«>e8sion i 
Cuba by a fureigu power nos a menace lo the jience of the 
Uuiled StHtes, aiid it was pru|Kwed that Spain !« otiered 
the alternative of taking 200 million dollars for her sover- 
eignty over the leland or having it taken IViim her by 
force. The removal of I'ezuela and tlie reappointment of 
JiM)^ Concha to the poet of Captain-General of C\ibs served 
lo allay the excitement and tj) njaintain |«aoe. When 
Jamee Buchanan, who as American minister to England 
hiid signed the Ostend Manifesto in 1864, was elected 
President of the United States in IH&ti, the project loomed 
into renewed imporlAnt^, bnt was lost eight of in the ]x>liti- 
cal agitations that culminated in the Qvil War. 

These various events had their inevitable echoes in Cuba; 
the colonists naturally hung upon them their hopes of a re- 
lease friini the oppressive r^ime of the home country, and 
each successive disappointment was marked by another im- 
Itotent Btruj^le to throw off their yoke. I'-oncha was suc- 
ceeded in 1857 by Francisco Lersundi, but the latter's rule 
was BO immoderate that he was again replaced by Concha 
ill 1858. 

For a time Cuba l>ecame quiescent, but with repeated 
additions to the burden of taxation imposed by the Spanish 
govertimeut the discontent of the people conslnnlly in- 
creased. The colonial commerce with the home mtnttry 
wns subjected to a domestic tariH' regulation, and that with 
foreign countries, eR|)ecially with the United States, was 
greatly restricted hy almost prohibitory duties. The ma- 
terial development of the iHland was hHni]<ered liy taxing 
ila agricultural products a tithe of their value, l>y tlie 
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imposition of burdensome restrictions and taxes on the 
transfer of landed property; and still further by a syste- 
matic restraint of white immigration. The effects of these 
ill-advised measures were minimized during the period of the 
American civil war by the moderating sway of two able 
and liberal minded governors, Francisco Serrano and Do- 
mingo Dulce, who ruled successively from 1860 to 1865. 
The tact and discretion of the former did much to allav 

m 

the irritation caused in the Northern States by the recogni- 
tion of belligerency which was accorded by Spain to the 
Southern forces over a month before the first battle of the 
war. This irritation was increased by the allied expedition 
against Mexico in 1861, in which Spain took part with 
England and France, but the withdrawal of the two former 
powers in 1862 concentrated American opposition against 
Napoleon III, who continued the plans of conquest and 
imperialism which ended with the death of Maximilian in 
1867. 

The close of the American Civil War, the complete 
abolition of slavery in the United States and the re-estab- 
lishment of the power of the Republic strengthened the 
liberal sentiment in Cuba and gave rise to new movements 
for its expression. The contention of the Cubans was so 
far effective that one of the liberal Spanish cabinets that 
alternated with their opponents in carrying on the govern- 
ment of Isaliella II accepted a project for a Commission of 
Inquiry U) consider and devise reforms in the Cuban 
administration. The project was duly formulated under 
royal decree, November 26, 1865, but had already been 

27 
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emasculated b,v its oppoiieiiU. S|>auiBh 8tat«emeii eeemed 
incapable of recogciiziiig the needs of the occaaioQ, and the 
iuflueuces controlliag llie govenmient were Amu^ euough 
to render the entire moveiiieiil abortive from it* start The 
CommisBiouera nere electeil under regulflliuUK I'Mlculaled 
to give the opponeuta of reform a majority of their num- 
ber, aud the Commission was furthermore [laeked hy the 
Bppoiotmeut of half itE membership by the government 
plan ul' colonial reform bdng 
restricted itself to the proposal 
important regulations of slave 
n the propositions of the 
demanded a constitutiousl 
of the Captain -General, 
freedom of the preNS, the right of |>etitlon, cessation of the 
exclusion of Cubans from public office, unrestricted indus- 
trial liberty, abolition of re'trictious on the transfer of 
landed property, the right of a«(einbly aud of associatiou, 
representation in the Cortes nud local self-government. 
But the home-govern men t refused to consider any of 
these proposalf, least of all the restriction of the nbnolute 
powei' of the Captain -General and colonial representation iu 
the Cortes. 

Mot even the moderate demands of the Cuban deputies 
for a gradual abolition of slavery were more than considered 
and temporized with. Nothing indeed was done, except tu 
permit Lersuudi, who had meanwhile succeeded Dulce, to 
tighten the screws on the Refomiisls in Cuba, and fiually. 
in June 1868, to impose an udditioual 10 per cent, on the 
direct taxes of the island. 
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considered, the Cuiumis) 
of some comparatively 
labor, and declined to 
Cuban delegates. The h 
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The disappointmeDt that had resulte<l from the failure of 
the Commission of Inquiry had sufficed to start anew a 
secret movement towards insurrection, and thin, promoted by 
Lersundi's purblind policy and by the increase of the di- 
rect taxes, had spread extensively, especially in the central 
and southern provinces. There the movement was fast rip- 
ening to fruition, when, in September 1868, the news of the 
revolution in Spain and the expulsion of Isabella II was 
received. But the change at home brought none on the 
island. I^rsundi continued in his place and the Cubans 
were left hopeless of relief. In the eastern provinces of the 
island plans for an insurrection were matured by Francisco 
V. Aguilera, Manuel A. Aguilera and Francisco M. Osorio 
at Bayamo, CarloH M. C^pedes in Manzanillo, Belisario 
Alvarez in Holguin, Vicente Garcia at Las Tunas, Donate 
Marmol in Jiguani and Manuel Fernandez in Santiago. 

These leaders concerted a simultaneous rising for Octo- 
ber 14, but the plan being discovered, the insurrection wan 
Htarted October 10 on the plantation of Yara by C^pedes at 
the head of 140 men. A Cuban republic was proclaimed 
and Cespedes was quickly supported by his confederates 
from the surrounding districts. In a few weeks the leaders 
had about them over 10,000 men, resolute indeed, but inad- 
equately armed and equipped. A Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was promulgated and a convention called to frame a 
constitution. The troo[)8 which the government sent against 
the rebels were repulsed, and in the winter 1868-69 the 
struggle centered along the railway between Nuevitas and 
Puerto rrincij)e, the Cubans remaining masters of the 
country. Under the lead of Manuel Quesa<la, a guerilla 
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caiupHJgn followei], nhich resulted lu ibe capture )>y tbe 
CiibauB of one after another of the impurlanl towns of the 
interior. Id thU i-aiiipsigii the Spanish fiiroes, slated by 
ibe Spauisb colouial minister Beuerra as including 40,000 
regulars and 70,000 voliint«ei-e, v/ere checked aud iieaten 
otr by a Ciibau fone of not over 26,000 men, and only the 
Spanish fleet prevented the insiirgeul^ from capturing and 
holding the aeajiurlK. The Spanish ministry now hastened 
to 8U|>er8ede Lersundi with ihe forme^r Captain- Genera] 
Dulce, upon whui^ good standing with the Cuban people 
they counted to bring about a cessation of hostilities. Dulce 
imued a proclamatlou in 1869, oflering general amnesty aud 
promising consideration <i( grievani^ee ou the I'eeloration of 
order, but the Cuban leaders were now bent on indepen- 
dence and refused to entertain the proposals. Ou February 
26 the republican assembly of Las Villas declared for the 
immediate abolition of slavery aud this was followed by a 
risiog in that distiict. Here the Cubans were ted by a 
Folander, uam^d Kololl', who succeeded in clearing the 
province of the Spanish forces and holding them in check. 

On April 10 a C-onstitueut Assembly of Cuban reprewu- 
tativee, mainly from the Eastern and Middle priiviucee, met 
at Guaimaro in Central Cuba; this convention framed a 
constitution aud elected C^pedes as President and Mauuel 
Queaada as Military Commander. At this time the succe»- 
sive encounters between tbe Cubans and tbe Spaniarde 
iuvariably resulted in the worsting of the latter. 

lu May two expeditions from the United States, one un- 
der Rafael Queeada and the other under Col. Thomas 
Jordan, formerly nf the Confederatf army, landed supplies 
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of arms aod amniuuition. But these continued to be en- 
tirely inadequate for the occasion. The Spanish navy, 
reinforced hy some 30 light draft vessels purchased in the 
United States and converted into gunboats, {)atrolled the 
coast l)ehind the barrier of coral islands, and made the 
landing of ''filibustering" expeditions hazardous in the 
extreme. The summer of 1870 was utilized by both com- 
batants to reorganize their forces, but the yellow fever made 
great havoc in the ranks of the new troops sent out from 
Spain. In the fall the general movements were renewed, 
and the insurgents continued to gain ground. Jordan, now 
acting as a general officer, succeeded, January 1, 1870, in 
inflicting a severe defeat on a strong Spanish column near 
Guaimaro, and the spring months passed with a continua- 
tion of the Cuban guerilla tactics and the gradual strength- 
ening of their hold on the eastern half of the island. 

Meanwhile the western provinces were l)eing terrorized 
by the Spanish volunteers. These organizations were com- 
posed for the most part of the Spanish adherents among the 
Cuban population, their ranks filled out by enlistments in 
Spain for that purpose, and consisted generally of a battal- 
ion, more or less considerable in numbers, under command 
of a Colonel, the latter frequently of the wealthy slave 
trading aristocracy. Some 20,000 of these troops were 
concentrated in Havana and alK)ut twice as many more in 
the other towns of the island, all of them acting as "home 
guards." The Havana volunteers became dissatisfied with 
the conduct of the war in the field and manifested their dis- 
content by repeated acts of insubordination. They made 
and unmade their commanding officers according to their 



whim, aud practically made themaelves master? id tbe 
citiefl. SDil especially in Havana. There, in May 1670. 
they &r>ti re|>eated volleys into the entrance of a theatre, 
killing and woumliug :i large niiinl<er of the jieople who 
were leaving it after a perlbrmance which, it had been 
rumored, wa." given for the lieneiit uf the inent^ent I'nuae. 
Next, while on a street [mrade, ihey gutle<l a e&fi and 
killet! a. nuniher of people, and finally, June 2, ihey took it 
upon theirisel ves U> arrest Captain- General Dulte as l>eing 
loo lenient in his warfare and ex|)ediled him away toSpalu. 

The .Spanish government meekly aiihmitted to this ua- 
paralleled outrage, and jwrmiHed it to lie followed by n 
aimilar deptMilion of Geueral Txipez-Pinlo, who conimaaded 
at Matanxas, and by untold exresses uf malignant cruelty 
Ihroughout the i-ounlry. The eutveseor of Duke, Calwlleru 
de Kodais waa a man aAer their own heart, and he ordered 
the shwiting of prisoner* of war without stint. He called 
for and obtained extensive reinforce tncnts, nssured the 
Spaniflh cnbinet that the insurrection was eoniing to an end, 
hut was invariably worsted in his niovements in the fieli] 
and six months afler hiB appoinlini^nl he urged hie reeigua- 
tion. He was succeefled, Decemlier 1870, by the Couut of 
Balmasedu. But the Utter likewise failed to turn back 
the tide of the insurrection. The Cubans carried on their 
guerilla wiirfure, generally with the puqxwe of capturing 
war malerinl, and they were largely successful. 

The mure the war extended in the field, the more griie- 
Bume became the work of the home guards in the cities. In 
Novemlwr 1871. 43 boy student* iu the University of Ha- 
vana were arrested under dlctatiou of the volunteerg and 
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tried by court-martial on the charge of having scratched the 
glass plate on a cemetery vault containing the remains of a 
volunteer. Through the vigorous defense made by a Spanish 
officer l)efore the Court, the l)oy8 were acquitted, but the vol- 
unteers demanded of Balmeseda a new trial before a court 
composed of their own officers. The Captain- General com- 
plied so far as to order a new trial before a court composed 
of 9 volunteer and 5 regular army captains and a major, 
with a colonel as judge-advocate. The court condemned 
eight of the students to death ; thirty-one were sentenced 
to imprisonment and four were acquitted. The next day 
15,000 volunteers paraded to the scene of the execution 
and the condemned boys were shot to death. This terrible 
outrage was execrated throughout the civilized world, but 
the Madrid government supinely cowered under the domi- 
nation of the Havana volunteers. 

The campaign of 1871 had helpeil the insurgents to large 
stores of ammunition, and that of 1872 was practically a 
repetition of its predecessor. No engagements of moment 
were fought; the ('ubans held the interior of the eastern half 
of the island and made excursions towards the coast to re- 
ceive expeditions that succeeded in landing from time to time 
and incursions into the western provinces beyond their 
portion of the territory. The tactics of the insurgents, 
which consisted mainly in harrassing their enemies, eluding 
the larger forces and l)eating the lesser ones, resulted in 
causing the Spanish troops to suffer terrible losses, not so 
much by the bullet or the machete, as through exposure 
and disease. The war grew more and more rancorous, 
and each side charged the other with the most unheard of 
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OTUsItiee. T)ie (telails uf these liave ueveTheen fully told. 
hilt that the bittemew of the struggle wn* ilirertlv due to 
the ao-f^lleil volunteers b)u lieen iihiiiidniilly liroiight tu 
light. 

Nut nil the cruelties directed ur pernjitte<i br Balmeaeda 
sufficed to atone in the eyes of hie janisearies for bix want of 
euccew in the field. In SeptemWr 1872 be wa? compelled 
to pn>visiui]Blly relinquieb liis command to CeballoH, aod 
aOerwarJa in 19T-S, deRnitely to General Pieltaii- The 
latter took the command witb tbe view to hriuging the war 
tu a close by negotiation, quite ilespairinij of <jiielliug the 
rebellion by force of arnit^, and in tbe summer of 1873 be 
made rejwnteil but nntiuccessful efforbi to induce tbe Cuban 
leaders tu accept peace without indejiendence. 

The campaipi of 187.3 was tbe i-Iimax of the war. In 
tbe Hpring the commands of Agramonte in Camagtiey, 
Ciilixta Uarcia in tbe eastern provinc«!' and Maximo Gomez 
in Central f'ulm, gained important xucceesee. Tbruitgh tbe 
summer the insurgents not only held their ground but 
succeeded in exteudiug tbeir Rway, notwitlutandiiig tbe 
heavy mbls against which they were contending. 

On Octiiher 31et a Spanish gunboat overbaiiled and 
captured off the island of Jamaica a steamer named tlie 
Virginiiia. which claimed American registry. The Spautarda 
regarde<l the vessel as a "lilibuster" and tbeir suspicions 
were apparently jiialitieil by tbe numiier and character of 
tbe crew. The Virginius was taken to Santiago de Cuba 
where tbe crew was lauded Novemlter let. On tbe 4th, three 
Cubans and one Amerlcnn wt^re shot by order of tbe local 
coniroander; on the 7tb, tbiny-seveii more men, iuciudiog 
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CaptHii) Fry, were likewise executed, and ou the 8th, twelve 
more shared the same fate. The 102 HiirvivorB were in a 
way to heing similarly disposed of when the proceedings 
were interrupted hy Commander Ix)rrain, of the British 
sloop- of- war Niol)e, and the bloody work was stopped. The 
summary condemnation of the vessel and its crew caused an 
explosion of wrath in the United States, and for a time the 
incident seemed certain to lead to war, hut this was averted 
hy diplomatic action which resulted in the Virginius and 
the remainder of her crew l>eing surrendered at Bahia 
Honda, December 16, to the United States steamship Juni- 
ata. The latter started to tow her charge to New York, but 
while off Frying Pan Shoals, Deceml)er 26, the Virginius 
sprung aleak and foundered. 

Pendinj!: the negotiations which ended in the surrender of 
the Virginius, Pieltan was succeeded by General Jovellar. 
A man of force and discretion was required to hold down 
the mutinous spirit of the volunteers, and Jovellar proved 
himself the ablest and most competent of the men who had 
thus far had the direction of the war. This change of com- 
manders on the Spanish side was so<m followed by a change 
of leader on the part of the Culmns. The (^uban Con- 
gress that met at Bijagual, December 1873, brought to the 
surface a discord that had for some time been brewing 
among the leaders. A majority of these combined against 
C^pedes and succeeded in deposing him from the Presi- 
dency. They could not, however, agree on a successor 
and the presiding officer of the Congress, Salvador Cisneroe, 
Marquis of Santa Lucia, became acting President of the 
Republic. C^spedes retired to San Lorenzo, in Eastern 
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Cuba, nini there, a few monllis later, lie was supriMt) by > 
lietochmcjot of Spttiiiani* ; lie sut-ceedeii iti eacapiiig nmrtally 
woi][i(ie<l, mill 'lieH March "22, !S74, C^|>eiies was a mnii 
uf esceptiimul ahilily. uiiselfinhly lieToMwl to ihe cause lit- 
hni) at heart ntul pii«ee«eeil in a large meaatire the aiufideiioe 
of hi* CdUDlrytneii. Hia (ie|)o«iiion caused wide-spread die- 
•eiisioii iu the Ciilmii nuikx and fur a lime brought the iit- 
fiiirrevtJOM prai:ti<mlly to a siaiidfilil I. The discord ihal was 
inBiitfeHtiiig it«elf Amimg the Ciilmne hbb, Imwever, equally 
rife among their eiieiuieo. The tmnipaigu in ihe field woa 
indecisive and Jovellar procee<lfd lo lake energetic nieus- 
iirea to tumjiHiw the reliellion. lie det^'lared the eutire 
iitlaihl ill A Dtale of seige, consvriple*! every nlde-WUed man 
ititu the militia mid drafted 10 |ier ivnt. of the latter fur 
field service. But he thereby enwnntcred the ougry pm- 
t4«tn iif the uilJzens, and raised a storm of opposilioD among 
the home guards. I'lterly iii^ii8l«ii with hix task. Jovellar 
aiike<l til l>e relieved and wasHucceeded, August 1874, by one 
of hia ))redect«eorB, (Jeiieral Concha. The latter brought 
muuh tiee<le<l reiuforcemetit^ ami ftarted iu for a vigorous 
ram|iaign. In September, at Ynrayabn, lie deft^ated s large 
band of tbe iiiBurgeiita, but bis own forced' were so crippled 
ill that eugagement that he was unable to utilize his victory 
iiiid tbe campaign remaineil practically fruitlew. 

The wHr had now laste'd six yeari ami the iusurrection 
iicemed as far from Iwiug quelled ae at any time during iti 
prugreaH. Il vtm clearly deiiionstrated that Ihe iiieurgeuts 
cuuld not, ill the alisetice of a navy, drive Ibe Spauiarda 
from the iwlaiid, Imt on the other hand the latter were seem- 
ingly uuuble to do more than bold their euemies at arm's 
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length. The cost iu life and treasure had l)een enormous, 
but the end was not vet. 

The (Jarlist war in Spain during 1874-75 diminished the 
number of recruits that could 1)e sparefl for Cuba, and in the 
spring of 1H75 the de<*imated Spanish forces were com- 
pelled to fall back before the advance of the insurgents. 
The western provinces of the island wei-e now for the first 
time seriously threatened with invasion, but the weak- 
ened position of the Spaniards was relieve<i through fatal 
tlissensions among the Cuban leaders. Had they at this 
juncture 1)een able to act in unison the outcome of the war 
might have been <iecided at this time, but the year passed 
without other result than to leave both the Spaniards and 
the Cubans |>erceptibly weakened by the strife. 

This condition continued to prevail until the autumn of 
1876. The Curlist uprising in Spain had meanwhile l>een 
subdue<l and now General Martinez de ("ampos was sent 
over to end the war in Cuba. Cam])os had won distinction 
through his having ended the Spanish republic and restored 
the Bourlwn <ly nasty by his proclamation of Alfonso XII 
(Deceml)er 1>^74;, and also in the campaigns against the 
Carlists in the Bas()ue provinces of the Peninsula and he 
had had ex|)erience of Cuban warfare in the earlier years 
of the insurrection. He came with 25,000 veterans of the 
Carlist wars to renew the onset, and started at once to 
<ieploy his forces for a decisive campaign. But the winter 
of 1876-77 passed without apparent result ; the insurgents, 
though now in diminisheil numbers, succeeded with their 
guerilla tactics in constantly eluding the larger forces and 
in defeating the minor ones. The spring of the year was 
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IHUeing, the hot 4«a8oit wm at hand, the S|>tiiiiBl> troois wen- 
iivain faltering untter the inflii^ionH nf the climate, au<l 
(Tanipoe <u>ught tii end the war !i_r iiegotiatioiiii. In 1877 
Joi'ellar a^^JD look the jtost of ('aptaiii-General. Caiiipo!< 
ilevoting himself exclusively to the military- <i iterations iu 
tlie field; these were now mainly delermiHeii tor strategic 
ends, the tightiiig having largely ceasetl thnxigh geueral 
exhauMioD. Campos iteailfsHtly kept in view an ending of 
All hostilities ihrniigh some measure of compromise, and 
early in 1878 an armistice was agreed upun. The insur- 
gent headquarters were then in Camtigiiey, and there the 
Cnhan leadiTM met to consider overtures of |>eace from 
General Camjios. That meeting appointed a (Wi mission 
uf nine memliere. which, with General Vicente Garcia, who 
had recently succeeded Cisneroe as President, met General 
Campoit and a numlier of his officers at the camp of SL 
Auguatin, near Zanjou, in the diMtricI of Camagiiey. TUo 
ciiufBrence resulted in the comf>act known as the peace of 
Zaiijon. February 10, 1878. This was virtually a eom- 
proniise hy which the Cubans ;;ave up their contention for 
independ«uc« and the Spaniards conceded, in form at leatt, 
moat of the demands made hy the Cubans liefure the CVtni- 
missioti of Inquiry in 1867, and which had meanwhile l>een 
wmcedtNl lo Porl« Rico.* 

After tiie pacification of the island Cam|>08 returned lo 
Madrid and laid before the cabinet of Camivas de Castillo 
his plans lor effei'tuating hy Ic^slative action the reforms in 
the goverument of Cuba which had Iwien accepted by the 
insurgents a» a ci>ndition of their laying down their arms. 

* Bt«pHgeB218, 21U. 
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Bat Canovas was unwilling to lay these proposals before 
the Cortes with his recommendation, and accordingly re- 
signed the ministry March tS, 1879. Campos took his place, 
organized a new cabinet, dissolved the Cortes and appealed 
to the country, obtaining a majority of the new legislature. 
His proposals, however, were only partially supported by 
his colleagues in the cabinet, and this caused a split which 
resulted in Campos resigning his task. Canovas again took 
the reins of government (December 9, 1879) and the prom- 
ises made at Zanjon were practically ignored. 

The war, like all wars, had cost enormously in life and 
treasure, but as in all wars, the untold misery and ruin of 
the ten years' struggle was greater than that which was re- 
corded. On the side of the Spaniards, as registered in the 
war office ut Madrid, over 8,000 officers and more than 
200,000 privates died in battle or in the hospitals in the 
course of the fearful ordeal, while on the part of the Cubans 
the loss of life has been computed to have been fully 50,000 
men. The cost in money aggregated over 300 million dol- 
lars expended by Spain, and not less than as much more 
lost to Cuba by destruction. The worst feature of the 
contest was its intense bitterness ; no quarter was given on 
either side, and prisoners were taken only to be slaughtered, 
the Spanish government refusing throughout to agree to an 
exchange. 

During several stages of the conflict the question of re- 
cognizing the belligerency of the insurgents engaged the 
attention of the United States Congress. President Grant, 
as indicated in his messages of Deceml>er 1869 and 1875, 
repeatedly offered the good offices of our government for 
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the re-efitablishTuent of peace on the Ulaml, And January 
1876 he proposed to the E«n)pean powers a joint interven- 
tion in the (^onflict. No action was, however, finally taken 
by onr goTernnient , the pruMenii* growing out of ihe rp- 
oonatriictiuii of the Southern Slatee crowding foreign affairs 
from the public mind. Several of the South American re- 
puhlice reeogni^ed the f'uljans as belligerents and Peru 
recognized their independence. 

One cif the resulta of the insurrection was the hastening 
of the final iiWiliiin of slavery. In 1870, nnder the so- 
callefl Moret law, freedom was decreed t<i every fhild born 
of a slave mother afler July 4th J)f that year, mid further- 
more to such slaves as hml hel|ied or would help the Span- 
ish troops against the insiirgeuta. Under the same law 
freedom was given to every slave who was 60 years old on 
the above date, and lo all who reached that age thereafter. 
In January l^^O, as a partial conceBsion of the proposals 
by Campos as noted aliove, a further measure was enacted 
by the Cortes providing for the more rapid extinclion of 
slavery in Ctiha, by virtue of which the institution of n^ro 
slavery became finally extinct in 1887. 

The current of Cuban affaire following tlit- [)eace of 
Zanjon, and the failure of the Spanixb governinenl to fulfil 
the spirit of that compsct, have been graphically narnitt^ 
by our author in the Irody of this work. The efforts uf the 
cultured and patriotic Cul)aiis to niuinlain iheir cimniry as 
an integral pail of the 8]>iuiiKh monarchy under a form of 
home-rule government have Iwen. eloquently set forth by 
Seflor Cabrera and tlieanuchroniam of the conditions that ex- 
isted when be wrote has beeii forcibly indicated in his work. 
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It .was the continuauce of these conditions that brought on 
the armed rouflict which l)egan February 24, 1895, and 
which has now grown to greater proportions than any which 
has preceded it. It is manifest to every student of modern 
history that this conflict can have no final ending but in 
Autonomy or Independence, and that Cuban independence 
can have no future ; it means simply annexation to the 
American Union. 

Lj, hd, Li, 



Philadelphia, March 1896. 
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